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PENGUINS OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Thirty years ago sealing schooners would shooting ducks and geese, and whenatinadilig 
drop anchor in some of the harborsof the killing a bullock, when a change of diet 
Falkland Islands, and remain there fortwo was desirable, In the meantime a boat's 


or three weeks at a time, hunting seals crew from the schooner would be skinning 


(which were very scarce at that ee seals on one of the Shetland Islands, on the 
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Diego Islands, and other desolate places, 


where fur seals would resort in considerable 
numbers at certain seasons of the year. 

It was at the Falkland Islands, however, 
that we first saw penguins; and we well 
recollect how astonished we were at the 
seeming discipline of the birds. It was at 
the close of a dark stormy day that we 
dropped anchor in a land-locked bay, and 
after the sails were furled, turned to take a 
survey of the land, which did not look very 
inviting, having been battered by storms 
since its creation. 

On the rocks and ledges, which overlooked 
a portion of the harbor, we saw what we 


supposed were thousands of men, marching 
and countermarching from the water’s edge 
to the very top of the shelves on the preci- 
pices. There was no crowding, no confusion, 
no noise, All the movements were regular 
and systematic. 

“What are those men doing there?” we 
asked of the chief mate. 

“Them aint men,” was the response. 
“Them is penguins. They have come in on 
account of the storm, and each one is march- 
ing to its nest.’’ 

This was found to be the case; and the 
next day we had the pleasure of walking 
among the nests, from which the owners 
could not be driven unless violence was 
used. They cared nothing for man, for they 
had not seen enough of him to experience 
his cruelty. When the birds moved, they 
walked upright, as the engraving represents, 
and at a distance could readily be mistaken 
for little men, the air of the islands aiding 
the deception. 

The next time we heard the peculiar 
mournful cry of the penguin was off Cape 
Horn, five hundred miles south of the Falk- 
laud Islands. It was after a gale of wind 
that had lasted forty-eight hours. We were 
in the ship Edward Everett, from Boston for 
California, with one hundred and fifty hope- 
ful individuals, who expected to make their 
fortunes at gold mining. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that they were somewhat 
disappointed. 

But to return to the penguin. After the 
gale there was an awful heavy swell, and 
hardly a breath of air. Every spar in the 
good ship groaned and creaked as she rolled 
and pitched in the heavy swell. It was near 
twelve o’clock at night, and dark as coal tar. 
Every moment we expected a fierce blast of 
wind from some quarter, so the sails were 
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reefed and the mainsail stowed, and every 


thing made snug in anticipation of another 
gale. It is never calm for a great length o. 
time off Cape Horn. 

All at once we heard away off the larboard- 
bow the cry of: 

“O! O! O my! O!” 

“Good God!” said the second mate, who 
had the watch at the time, “some one is in 
a boat, and in such a sea as this!” 

He had never before cruised in southern 
latitudes, and supposed that the peculiar 
ery of the penguin was caused by a human 
being in distress. It was some time before 
the officer could be convinced that a bird 


capable of enduring all kinds of weather, ex- 
cept tropical, was calling its mate, and cared 
nothing for our assistance or sympathy. All 
night long the bird remained near us, and 
uttered its peculiar cry until some of the old 
salts grew superstitious, and declared that 


such sounds did not betoken any good to us 


or the ship. 

The following is a description of a pen- 
guin from the pen of a scientific gentleman: 
Some of the earlier writers give the name 
penguin to the auk of the Arctic seas, but it 
is here restricted to its more modern appli- 
cation to the Antarctic sub-family. In the 
genus aptenodytes the bill is slender, longer 
than the head, compressed on the sides, and 
slightly curved at the point, which is acute; 
the upper mandible is clothed with short 
close-set plumes as far as the nostrils, which 
are in a lateral groove in the middle of the 
bill, and the lower is covered with a smooth 
naked skin; the wings are very small, fin- 
shaped, without quill feathers, having only 
short imbricated plumes with flattened 
shafts, and are unfit for flight; the tail is 
very short, flat, of narrow rigid feathers; 
the tarsi very short and flattened; the toes 
short and depressed, the anterior united by 
a web, and the hind one very small and al- 


most entirely connected to the inner side of 
the tarsus; the claws large, flat and slightly 
curved. Asin the other genera, the breast 
bone is deeply incised behind on each side; 
the scapula is large and broad, and flat be- 
hind; the bones of the forearm and arm are 
very flat, the former making with the latter 
arather obtuse angle; the feet are very far 
back, and the whole posterior surface of the 
tarsus touches the ground when the bird 
stands; the bones are heavy, filled with mar- 
row, and without air cavities. The Patago- 
nian penguins of Shaw and Pennant were 
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different birds to which the same name had 
been given, The general color of both is 


slate above and white below, with the head 
and throat black, the latter in the first spe- 
cies divided in front by a point of the white 
feathers of the chest, and in the second end- 
ing in a blue point. There is an orange yel- 
low stripe on the sides of the head, descend- 
ing and passing gradually in the former, and 
suddenly in the latter into the white of the 
chest. The plumage is soft and close, with 
a silvery gloss below, this part being used by 
fur dealers for tippets and collars; the neck 
is short and stout, the skin hard and thick, 
and the belly loaded with fat. They are 


found in immense numbers about the Straits 


of Magellan, the Falkland Islands, and the 
western group of the South Pacific Islands, 
They group themselves, when on shore 
(which is only during the breeding season), 
in regular ranks like soldiers, classed strictly 


according as they are young, moulting, in- 


cubating, or with perfect plumage, those of 


one class not being permitted to intrade 
upon another. They present a strange ap- 
pearance as they sit upright; they employ. 
their wings like anterior limbs on land, 
crawling along on the belly pretty fast to and 
fro from their breeding places in the manner 
of quadrupeds; they are excellent swimmers, 
and fly swiftly under water, using their 
wings as fins, and breasting the most violent 
waves; though stupid and rather helpless 
birds, they often boldly attack intruders on 
their breeding places, inflicting severe in- 
juries with their sharp bills. The eggs are 
laid on the ground or in holes, and are 


hatched by keeping them close between 
the thighs, The males collect food for the 
females, which become very fat during incu- 
bation; the young birds also get very fat 
before they quit the breeding places. The 
flesh of the penguin, thongh black and fishy, 


1s considered eatable by hungry mariners, 


SUGAR-MAKING. 


In making sugar, not much time should 
be allowed for the impurities to settle at the 
bottom before the liquor is drawn through 
the strainers of copper or iron wire into the 
vessels for clarifying it. By the old method 
practised in Asia, a series of eleven kettles, 
or earthen boilers, is set ina line in a rudely 
constructed boiler range, at one end of which 
is the fire, with a large iron boiler placed 
over it, and at the other the chimney. The 
juice is first put in the boiler furthest from 
the fire, and is gradually transferred to the 
others, as the process goes on, until the final 
concentration is effected in the iron boiler. 
The product is afterwards drained, and the 
sugar is clarified by boiling again with water, 
an alkaline lye and milk. A somewhat sim- 
ilar arrangement of kettles, to the number 
of four, five or six, has also been employed 
in this country and the West Indies, each 
kettle, however, having its own fire, and the 
defecation or partial purifying being effected 
during the boiling by “ tempering” the lig- 
uor with slaked lime. This, When used in 
small quantities, causes the glutinous mat- 
ters present to coagulate and rise upon the 
surface in a scum, which may be continually 
removed by skimming. It also neutralizes 
any acid that may have formed. 

In Louisiana it has been the practice to 


concentrate the sirup to 42° Baume in the 
last kettle, called the battery, and then 
transfer it to large wooden vats, called cool- 
ers, for granulation; but the operations have 
been variously modified there, and different 
methods, too, have been pursued in the 
West Indies. Instead of kettles, each one 
requiring a separate fire, large copper cal- 
drons or “teaches” are used, into which 
the juice is conducted from the strainers in 
troughs lined with lead; and these caldrons 
are heated by steam either by being enclosed 
in a steam jacket or by containing a coil of 
steam pipe. The clarification is effected, as 
before, by means of lime added to the sirup 
diffused through a portion of juice, or in the 
form of milk of lime of known strength and 
graduated with care, so that exact quantities 
may be used, Just enough should be taken 
to precisely neutralize the sirup, which may 
be known when litmus paper indicates neith- 
er an acid nor alkaline reaction. An excess 
of lime is especially to be avoided, since it 
occasions a loss of sugar, and if it occurs, 
the effect is corrected by a careful addition 
of alum, or, still better, of sulphate of alum- 
ina, which contains no potash. The heat 
employed in the clarifying process is not al- 
lowed to reach the boiling point of the sirup, 
At a less degree a scum gathers upon the 
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surface, and when this rises in large bubbles 
and breaks up into white froth the clarifica- 
tion is complete, The heat is then stopped, 
and the liquor is left to repose for an hour, 
when it is drawn away from the scum, and 
is seen, as it flows into the first of the separ- 
ating pans, to be of aclear bright wine-yel- 


grains could not be coarse. In about twen- 
ty-four hours the graining takes place, the 
crystals forming a soft mass in the midst of 
the liquid portion or molasses, The separation 
of the two products is effected by drainage 
in what is called the curing-house, a large 
building covering an open reservoir in the 


low color. These pans, to the number of centre. Frames are provided for hogsheads, 


three or more, are set in succession over a 
flue heated by a fire at one end, The liquor 
is by degrees transferred to the smaller pans, 
and as it boils away the scum that rises is 
taken off. It is the skimmings in these oper- 
ations that furnish the best materials for 
distillation, and the manufacture of rum is 
very geuerally carried ov in connection with 
that of sugar. In the smallest and last pan, 
to which sometimes the term “teache” is 
exclusively applied, the sirup is finally col- 
lected; and when it is Judged to be saffi- 
ciently concentrated for granulating, it is 
transferred, or as it is called, “skipped,” in- 
to the coolers, and thence into the vessels, 
also called coolers, in which the granulating 
takes place, These are of wood, with thick 
sides, about seven feet in length, five or six 
in width, and not less than a foot deep. This 
depth, and the thick sides, are requisite to 
secure slow cooling, without which the 


80 that the drippings from these shall flow 
into the reservoir. In the bottom of each 
hogshead several holes are bored, and into 
each hole is put a crushed cane or the stalk 
-of a plantain leaf, the lower end projecting 
several inches below the bottom. The hogs- 
heads being filled with the soft sugary mix- 
ture, the molasses gradually drains away 
from it, dripping from the stalks. The oper- 
ation goes on for from three to six weeks, 
, till the sugar is thought to be dry enough to 
ship. It still, however, retains considerable 
molasses, and in the moist huld of the ship 
the separation continues to take place, the 
molasses leaking away and involving a seri- 
ous loss. -It-is this variety of sugar that is 
known in commerce as muscovado. Ouren- 
graving on the preceding page gives a fine 
view of the interior of the sugar-boiling 
house when the process is going on. 


THE WORKINGMEN OF THE EAST. 


The engraving on page 311 represents a 
peculiar character who plays his not very 
lofty part in Turkish life, for the dancer is, 
in this case, a male, and his calling is to 
dance in the cafes and coffee-rooms, with 
more force than elegance. As may bé seen, 
he is dressed in imitation of a woman, and 
thus attired, goes through with his uninter- 
esting performance, in the smoky air of the 
place he frequents, showing a peculiar phase 
in Turkish existence, which, in its different 
aspects, is so widely dissimilar from that of 
many other European nations. We will not 
linger, however, to discugs the dancer, but 
turn to the workingmen and their habits. 

Artisans in Turkey have to serve an ap- 
prenticeship of three, five or seven years, ac- 
cording to the custom of their particular 
trade. His term served, the workingman 
becomes a Kalfa, or companion, receiving 
wages from an Oosta, or master of a room. 
When he is rich enough to hire a room and 
engage companions to work for him, he at- 


tains the dignity of being an oosta himself. 
If he is ambitious enough to want a house 
to himself, he will have to pay about twenty- 
five shillings a month in rent; but if content 
to share a house with another, he can hire 
two rooms for considerably less. The most 
of the artisans, however, have to make their 
home in an oda or khan, a large building of 
many rooms let separately. Mr. Watson’s 
description of two of these odas which he 
visited, tells us what their characteristics 
are. Of the first he says: “ There are one 
hundred and fifty lodgers. Ina room twelve 
feet by fifteen feet, and twelve feet in height, 
lodge five men; the rent of the room is ten 
shillings a mouth. It contains scarcely any- 
thing beyond bedding-quilts and three small 
boxes. Within the oda is a coffee-house, 
where pipes, coffee and raki are to be found, 
and to which a barber is attached, There is 
likewise a shop where cabbages, onions and 
lemons are sold, as well as bread, candles 
and charcoal, The entire building is of wood.” 
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Number two is on a larger scale: “ The 
oda contains the means of lodging three 
hundred and fifty persons. The master is a 
Turk, Of thirty-six rooms, twenty-nine are 
inhabited by Armenians, and seven by Mus- 
sulmans. The rooms, all of wood, are on 
two stories. In the courtyard vines grow. 
There is in the centre a large tank. The 
oda contains a coffee-house and a kitchen. 
The lodgers have one meal a day, in the 
evening. The food now being prepared is 
soup, with pieces of meat in it, dolmas (leaves 
of cabbage stuffed) and beans. A quantity 
of cherries is being reduced to syrup. 

“As in their trades, so in their homes, the 
different races of bread-winners are kept 
apart from one another; thus, Constantino- 
ple has its Turkish quarter, its Greek quar- 
ter, its Armenian quarter, and its Jewish, 
quarter, The latter number forty thousand, 
and are exclusives among exclusives, dis- 
daining even to use the language of the peo- 
ple among whom they live, employing Span- 
ish or German in preference. Like their 
brethren elsewhere, they have congregated 
in the least wholesome part of the city, but 
their homes are, inside, the cleanliest of all. 

“The wages of the Turkish laborer are 
low, the market being sadly overstocked, and 
likely to continue so, while the evil activity 
of the frontier Koords drives thousands of 
Armenians into the capital, and the exemp- 
tion from conscription of the dwellers in 
Constantinople makes it a place of refuge 
for those sons of the empire who have no 
fancy for shouldering arifle. Unfortunately, 
as the supply increases, the call for labor 
diminishes day by day; foreign fabrics keep 
growing in popular favor; native manufac- 
tures necessarily go to the wall, and native 
hands can find no work to do. 

“In the sandjah of Monaster, a district 
containing a population of 822,000, three- 
fourths of the people live by agriculture; and 
of those who come under the denomination 
of artisans, large numbers leave their homes 
every February and March in quest of work 
in other parts of the empire, returning with 
their earnings in October. In Resna and 
Prespa, out of an adult male population of 
six thousand Christians, nearly two thousand 
will thus be absent the greater part of the 
year. From Resna go gardeners, hucksters 
and day-laborers, bound for Constantinople; 
from Prespa, carpenters, masons, sawyers 
and laborers swarm into the country on 
either side the Strait of the Dardanelles and 


the Sea of Marmora. Most of them are pro- 
prietors of fields and vineyards, which they 
leave to be cultivated by ortadkjis. The 
stationary artisans reap the benefit of this 
annual exodus, for the workman who, in 
winter, thinks himself well paid with eight- 
een-pence for a day’s labor, will carn two 
shillings in the same time in the summer 
season, extending from the festival of St. 
George to that of St. Demetrius—that is, 
from April 23d to October 26th, reckoned by 
old style. He has todo more work for the 
money, however, since his working day is 
from sunrise to sunset, with an hour anda 
half for breakfast and dinner in summer, 
and only an hour for the same meals in win- 
ter. Workmen having shops of their own 
are little masters in their way, employing 
journeymen and apprentices, The latter re- 
ceive only board and lodging, with perhaps 
a gift now and then in the shape of a pair of 
shoes or anew cap. Journeymen get from 
twelve to twenty pounds a year, finding 
themselves in bed aud board. Those who 
cannot get a yearly engagement, and are 
forced to work by the day or job, have a hard 
time of ii; sometimes, when things are brisk, 
earning eight-pence, or at other times being 
only too glad if they can make fourpence a 
day. The houses occupied by skilled work- 
men in the towns and large villages are 
usually two-floored; the ground-floor of two 
rooms, with a passage between, being built 
of rubble laid in mortar; the upper floor of 
sun-dried bricks in a frame of woodwork, 
plastered inside and out with stucco or 
whitewashed clay. The windows of these 
houses are glazed, and both floor and ceiling 
planked. In the lower rooms—the living- 
rooms in winter—fireplaces are provided, but 
areal kitchen is a rarity, the food being 
either sent to a bakehouse or prepared on 
the fire-hearth. Economy is all in all with 
the Christian artisans, who live far less cum- 
fortably than their Moslem brethren. The 
latter, however, are not nearly so industrious, 
The Syrian provinces are troubled with an 
over-abundance of workers, and very little 
work for them to do, In the Asiatic district 
of Brussa, thanks partly to the capital’s 
power of absorption, a different state of 
things prevails, and the standard of wages is 
higher than in other parts of the Ottoman 
empire. Considering the native workman’s 
primitive wants and habits, he earns very 
fair wages, sufficient—although he pays more 
than bis share of taxation—to maintain him 
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after his own ideas of comfort. That very 
little money will go a long way im Brussa, is 
evident from the factory girls there being 
reproached with wasting their earnings upon 
finery, and being generally extravagant in 
their ways; when the most they can earn is 
a shilling a day! Some nine thousand of 
these female spendthrifts are employed in 
the jilandas, or silk-reeling factories of the 


SS 


district, which turn out silk of great repute 
for evenness and regularity of thread ; thanks 
to the pains taken by the French spinners 
who direct the operations and train the 
hands to the work. “A day’s work fora 
day’s wages,” is the simple Brussan rule. 
There is no law to enforce the keeping of 
agreements, whether verbal or otherwise, and 
no sacredness is attached to a man’s word. 
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THE KANSAS RIVER. 


The chief rivers of the western territory of hills and productive valleys, with plenty of 
Kansas are the Kansas, the Osage, the timber along the streams; the central sec- 
Neosho, the Verdigris, the Arkansas, and tion is scantily provided with trees, and is 
several small tributaries of Platte River. composed partly of a great desert which 
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“These streams have mostly broad shallow reaches into New Mexico; the western por- 
channels, and are not available for naviga- tion presents the appearance of a fine graz- - 
tion with the exception of the Kansas. The ing country, with frequent tracts of wood- 
engraving on this page represents a sceneon land. The climate of Kansas is mild and 
the last-named river. Eastern Kansasoffers agreeable; the winters are short, and snow 
to view a succession of prairies, green-clad does not fall in any great quantities. 
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Poland and the Jews. 


_Pike’s Peak is the chief elevation of the 
Rocky Mountains in Kansas, and has been 
rendered famous by the gold discovered near 
its base. This mountain was named in 
honor of its discoverer, General Z, M. Pike, 
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picturesque scenery. When making the as- 
cent the traveller finds the change very sud- 
den from a thick forest of pines to the bare 
treeless mountain-side, destitute of vegeta- 
tion with the exception of occasional beds of 


A POLISH JEW. 


who first visited it in 1806; and its height 
has been variously estimated at from 12,000 
to 14,500 feet above sea level. The peak is 
ascended from Colorado City, and the way is 
exceedingly rough and difficult, winding over 
rugged hills, and along the steep walls of 
narrow canons abounding in waterfalls and 


grass among the rocks. Near the vop flowers 
of apale yellow mingled with purple grow 
in great profusion, and so near the snow- 
banks that the traveller has within reach 
blossoms on one hand and snow on the 
other. Two gorges of prodigious extent 
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its base, one of them being visible to the 
naked eye at adistance of eighty miles. The 
top of the mountain is nearly level, is about 
sixty acres in extent, and formed of slabs 
and blocks of coarse disintegrating granite. 
The view to be gained from this mountain 
summit is one of the grandest afforded on 
the North American continent; the eye 
glances over a tract of country nearly one 
hundred miles in extent on all sides, taking 
in the vast plains on the east and north, 
south and west, a varying panorama of 
mountains of different forms and colors, a 
number of clear glittering lakes, and the 
sources of four great rivers, the Platte, Ar- 
kansas, Rio Grande, and Colorado of Califur- 
nia, To the west, and thousands of feet 
beneath, are the South Park, a section of 
prairie, crescent-shaped, forty miles by fif- 
teen in extent,and other beautiful flowery 
fields, bounded by rugged mountain walls. 
Snow lies in the gorges near the summit all 
the year round. 

Pike’s Peak is the name popularly be- 
stowed upon the Rocky Mountain gold re- 
gion, which includes parts of the original 
territories of Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Utah and Oregon. Traditions referring to 
the supposed mineral wealth of the country 
had for years been current among trappers 
and Indians, and in 1857 the first organized 
attempt at exploration was made by a band 
of civilized Cherokees; but this party was 
driven back by savage tribes of Indians. A 


year later, two companies, one from Georgia 
and one from Lawrence, Kansas, each re~ 
ported that they had found gold in consider- 
able quantities in the valleys near the base 
of Pike’s Peak. May 6, 1859, rich deposits 
of gold were discovered: in the mountains at 
the head-waters of Clear Creek, fifty miles 
north of Pike’s Peak; and from that time 
immigration thither has been rapid. Silver 
ore has also been found in large quantities, 
as well as iron, lead, coal, and some other 
minerals. 

The climate, as we have said, is good, 
with mild winters whose usual lack of sever- 
ity is sometimes changed to intense cold for 
two or three days. The changes of temper- 
ature are more sudden and frequent than on 
the Atlantic coast, but lung diseases are very 
rare. The valleys are situated at an eleva- 
tion of about five thousand feet above the 
sea, and the air is invigorating, and so free 
from moisture*that fresh meat, when cut in 
strips and exposed to it, will cure sufficiently 
to allow of transportation to any country 
without salting or smoking. Rain falls only 
during about seven weeks of the late sum- 
mer and early autumn, The mountains are 
thickly wooded with pines, spruce, fir, cedar 
and aspen. The ascent of the dividing ridge 
is often very gentle, and near Breckinridge 
waters, which take their course to the At- 
lantic, gush from the earth within five hun- 
dred yards of springs that feed a tributary 
to the Pacific. 


POLAND AND THE JEWS. 


Poland was formerly the name of an inde- 
pendent and extensive country of central 
Europe, comprising territories between the 
forty-eighth and fifty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude, and the fifteenth and thirty-third 
degrees of east longitude; including, with 
Poland proper, Lithuania, Samogitia, Cour- 
land, the Ukraine, Podolia, and other prov- 
inces belonging to Russia, with Galicia, be- 
longing to Austria, the province of Posen, 
and some other districts in Prussia. In its 
greatest prosperity it had about eleven mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and an area of two 
hundred and eighty-four thousand square 
miles (being about equal in extent to France, 
England and Scotland). Stretching, as will 
be seen, from the frontiers of Hungary and 
Turkey to the Baltic, and from Germany far 


east into ancient Muscovy, the territory thus 
bounded formed one vast and remarkably 
compact kingdom, divided into Great and 
Little Poland in the west; Masovia and 
Podlachia in the centre; Volhynia, Podolia, 
and the Ukraine, in the east; and Lithuania 
in the northeast; the principal subdivision 
was into thirty-one palatinates and starostys 
(or districts.) 

The existing kingdom of Poland, however, 
constituted by the Congress of Vienna in 
1851, which is now united tothe Russian 
empire, and commonly denominated Rus- 
SIAN PoLAND, is of comparatively limited 
dimensions, extending only between the fif- 
tieth and fifty-fifth degrees of north latitude, 
and the eighteenth and twenty-fourth de- 
grees of east longitude; having on the 
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oorth, Prussia proper and the government of 
Wilna; on the east, the governments of 
Wilna, Grodo (with the province of Bialy- 
stok,) and Volhynia; on the south, Austrian 
Poland; and on the west, Prussian Poland 
(the grand-duchy of Posen) and Silesia. Its 
greatest length from east to west is about 
three hundred miles, and its greatest breadth 
from north to south two hundred and fifty, 
comprising an area of forty-seven thousand 
six hundred square miles, being a little lar- 
ger than the State of New York. 

Of the population, about three-fourths con- 
sist of Poles, one-tenth of Jews, and the re- 
mainder principally of Russians, Germans, 
Tartars and gipseys, the whole amounting 
to about five millions of souls. 

The whole country, except in the south, 
where are some scattered offsets trom the 
Carpathian mountains, is an extended plain, 
with a general slope toward the Baltic, in 
which its principal rivers have their em- 
bouchure. These rivers are all more or less 
navigable. There are innumerable smaller 
streams, Poland being an extremely well-wa- 
tered country; and in the north, east and 
west, are a great number of lakes and many 
very extensive marshes. 

The surface, though flat, is abundantly di- 
versified, presenting alternately fertile grain- 
lands, savage steppes, rich pastures, sandy 
wastes, dense forests, and dreary swamps. 
The climate is rigorous: the cold of winter 
is often as great as in Sweden, in a latitude 
ten degrees higher; and in 1799 the ther- 
mometer descended to twenty-nine degrees 
below zero (Fahrenheit.) In summer, the 
heat sometimes rises to above one hundred. 
The mean temperature of the year at War- 
saw is about forty-six degrees. The atmos- 
phere is humid, rainy and cloudy days oc- 
cupying half the year. 

Between the Vistula and the Prussian 
frontier the soil is generally fertile, the most 
productive districts being in the govern- 
ments of Kalisch and Sandomir, and the 
neighborhood of Warsaw. In the northeast 
are also some very fertile tracts; but even 
there, and in the government of Plock, Lub- 
lin, etc., the surface is in great part waste, 

The most numerous class of cultivators 
are peasants, who are a species of quasi pro- 
prietors of the land they occupy, holding 
them under condition of working a stipula- 
ted number of days in each week on their 
lord’s demesne, and paying him, in addition, 
specified quantities of poultry, eggs, yarn, etc. 


The extent of their holdings varies ac- 
cording to the quality of the land, the quan- 
tity of work to be performed, and of pay- 
ments in kind to be made. On a large prop- 
erty, examined by Mr. Jacob, the peasants 
had each about forty-eight acres of land, ‘for 
which they were bound to work two days a 
week with a pair of oxen. If their further 
labor was required, they were paid at the 
rate of six cents a day for two days more; 
and if beyond that number, they received 
twelve cents a day. On another property 
the peasants had about thirty-six acres, for 
which they worked two days a week with 
two oxen; when called upon for extra labor, 
they were paid twelve cents a day for them- 
selves and their oxen for the next two days, 
or, without the oxen, six cents. 

The Jews are more numerous in Poland 
than any other European country, amount- 
ing to some four hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, of whom about four-fifths live in 
towns. As a class they are ignorant, bigot- 
edly attached to their religion, and naturally 
clannish in their life. Our engraving on 
page 313 represents a Polish Jew perform- 
ing his daily devotions, These people are, 
however, in the almost exclusive possession 
of the commerce of the country; they also 
are the great manufacturers and sellers of 
spirituous and fermented liquors; advance 
money on laitd and goods; are the only jew- 
ellers and goldsmiths; and carry on al! pe- 
cuniary dealings. Those in the towns are 
mostly all burgesses, and they may be said 
to engross all the most lucrative business, 
But notwithstanding all this, the majority 
of the Israelites are extremely poor. They 
seem also to be in a lower state of civiliza- 
tion than any other class, Even the richer 
individuals, though they occupy the best 
houses in the towns, appear to care little for 
cleanliness or comfort; and the lower orders 
live iu a state of filth and discomfort that 
would be intolerable anywhere else. 

There are in Poland many instances of 
longevity, and, on the whole, the country 
may be said to be healthy; but the people 
are, notwithstanding, especially liable to en- 
demical diseases, such as small-pox and 
fevers, which frequently make great havoc, 
Among the diseases peculiar, or nearly so, 
to Poland and the Lithuanian provinces, the 
plica polonica is the most remarkable. This 
is a disease of the head, which terminates by 
affecting the hair, which it dilates, softens, 
and clots inte, one undistinguishable mass! 
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This disgusting malady spares neither age 
hor sex, gentry nor peasant, though it is 
more frequent among the latter than the for- 
mer. Various theories have been formed to 
account for its origin; most probably it is 
occasioned by the bad water, unwholesome 
food, and filth of the people. 

Poland suffered mach from the outbreak 
of 1831, in consequence partly of the destrue- 
tion of property, and partly of the proscrip- 
tions and oppressive measures of the imperi- 
al government which followed its suppres- 
sion. Within the last few years, however, 
the country has again begun to revive. The 
population and revenues have considerably 
increased; houses and other buildings have 
multiplied; old roads have been materially 
improved, and new ones projected; so that, 
on the whole, however depressed in some re- 
spects, the country is certainly advancing in 
improvement. 

Speaking generally, the houses of the Pol- 
ish peasantry are miserable hovels. They 
are all built of wood; even those of the 
better class have merely the ground-floor, 


On the exterior they are, in every point of 
view, humble, very often mean in appear 
ance; the interior is occasionally somewhat 
better, though you look in vain for anything 
like comfort. There are usually two or 


three ordiuary rooms, whitewashed, though 


oniy one serves, for the most’ part, as sit- 
ting-room. The floors are sometimes of 
earth only, but more frequently planked. A 
bed stands always in every room. 

The villages which are of the most wretch- 


ed description, are thiuly scattered, rather 


along the skirts than in the midst of the 


forests, and sometimes in vast bare heaths, 
where no other object is to be seen. They 
consist of from ten to fifty miserable huts, 
rudely constructed of timber, and covered 


over with straw, turf or shingles; and afford 
80 imperfect a shelter, that the inhabitants 


are glad to stop up the chimneys in winter, 
and to be half smothered with smoke, rather 
than die of cold. Each of these huts consists 
generally of only one apartment, with a 
stove, round which the inhabitants and their 
cattle crowd together. Bad as these villages 
are, you may travel ten miles,even in the 
clear part of the country, without seeing 
one, or indeed beholding any human habita- 
tion. The common diet of the peasantry is 
cabbage; potatoes sometimes, but not gen- 
erally; peas, black bread and soup, or rather 
gruel, without the additiow’of butter or 


meat. Their chief beverage is the cheap 
whiskey of the country, which they drink 

in quantities that would astonish the best 
customers of the gin-palaces of England or 
of this country. Their houses generally 
have little that merits the name of furniture ; 
and their clothing is at once coarse and dis- 
gustingly filthy. These, however, are only 
their general characteristics. The condition 
of the peasantry depends much on the char- 

acter of their lords, and upon the more or 

less embarrassed state of the property on 
which they may be settled. On the estates 
of opulent and enlightened landlords it is 
wholly different from what it ison the es- 
tates of those of an opposite description, and 
may indeed be said to be decidedly comfort- 
able. 

The burdens laid directly on the land are 
not very heavy. Tithes are moderate, and 
principally compounded for at fixed rates. 
A small sum is levied in each district for the 
repair of roads, bridges and other loca! pur- 
poses; but that and the land-tax do vot ex- 


ceed twenty-five per cent on the presumed 
annual value of the land, which is usually 
far below its real value. The other taxes 
fall equally on the different classes of the 
community. That on beer is let to farm, by 


the government, to the brewers. Heavy du- 


ties are laid on foreign commodities, such as 


sugar, coffee, wine, etc. The great mass of 
the population cannot, however, afford to 
purchase such luxuries, but content them- 
selves with honey, dried chicory and whiskey. 


‘The domestic manufacture of woollen aud 


other stuffs is universal throughout Poland, 


almost every agricultural family having a 
loom for the manufacture of the coarse cloths 
required for their consumption. The yarn 
used to be partly imported from foreign 
countries, but lately a large spinning-factory 


has been established at Girardow, which oc- 
cupies five hundred hands, and produces, be- 


sides yarn, a quantity of linen cloth. Some 
years ago the woollen cloth made in the coun- 
try was estimated at seven millions of Polish 
ells, worth upward of seventy millions of 
florins, about a tenth part of which was sent 
into Russia. During the disturbed period 
which followed, the production of Polish 
woollens sank to one-third of what it had 
previously been; but it has lately revived in 
consequence of the importation of Polish 
cloths into Russia, duty free, where they are 
in extensive demand for the clothing of the 


troops, and for other purposes, They are 
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also sent in considerable quantities to Kiach- 
ta, on the borders of the Chinese Tartary. 
Leather is the manufacture next in impor 
tance; and then follows linen and cotton 
fabrics, sailcloth, paper, bleached wax and 
wax-candles, alum and other chemical prod- 
ucts, glass, printing types, jewelry, carriages, 
ete. Generally, however, these articles are 
produced on a small scale; and, notwith- 
standing the cheapness of labor, they are 
mostly, from the want of skill on the part of 
the workmen, at once high-priced and in- 
ferior. Poland, in fact, is an agricultural 
country; and, except a few of the more 
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bulky and coarser articles, it would, were 
the citizens permitted to resort to the cheap- 
est markets; derive almost all its manufac- 
tures and articles of luxury from other coun- 
tries, in exchange for grain, wool, timber, 
tallow, flax, spirits, and such like articles. 
Spirits are distilled in every village from rye 
and potatoes, but their sale is still, as for- 
merly, a manorial right, each lord of a man- 
or having the exclusive sale of spirits within 
his domain. There are breweries in War- 
saw, and in some other large towns; and 
mead, and drinks made from raspberries, 
etc., are favorite beverages of the people. 


THE BEDOUINS. 


A BEDOUIN ENCAMPMENT. 


The habits and character of the roving de- 
scendants of Ishmael, the wild Bedouins of 
the desert, present a singular mixture of 
good and evil, nobleness and crime. They 


are open, given to hospitality, and possess an 
unconquerable love of freedom and inde- 
pendence; but they are also vindictive, 
conceited, high-tempered, superstitious and 
thievish. The prophecy of the career of 
Ishmael in Genesis is an admirable descrip- 
tion of the Bedouin: “ And he will be a wild 


man; his hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him; and he 
shall dwell in the presence of his brethren.” 

This nomadic people are divided into nu- 
merous tribes, some of considerable numbers, 
and others reduced to a mere handful of 
men able to bear arms. The most numer- 
ous of the Bedouin clans is the Aneizeh, a 
band occupying the region called El! Hamad, 
and extending their wanderings over the 


Syrian desert, They are reported to com- 
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mand a force of ninety to one hundred 
thousand soldiers, and to number not far 
from 350,000 individuals, The’ Beni Harb, 
most formidable of the tribes of the southern 
desert, includes from thirty to forty thous- 
and warriors, the tribe of Asyn about fifteen 
thousand, and the Beni Shammar from six 
to eight thousand, The Beni Koreish, no- 
blest of all the Ishmaelitic clans, is reduced 
to about three hundred men. 

In the middie ages, when Europe was 
shrouded in mental darkness, the Arabs at 
that time known as Saracens, cultivated the 
sciences, more especially mathematics, geog- 
raphy and astronomy, and their literary 
achievements entitled them to be considered 
the leading minds of the world. The sci- 
ences of medicine and of chemistry were 
here studied with more thoroughness than 
anywhere in Europe; but as political power 
and importance declined, the Saracens be- 
came intellectually apathetic and indolent, 
and at the present day the only remains of 
their ancient literature are seen in their 
wild but musical improvisations, and their 
scientific acquisitions have degenerated into 
the ipse dizit of schoolmen. 

No Arab is ever curious. Curiosity with 
all Eastern nations is considered unmanly. 
No Arab will stop in the street, or turn his 
head to listen to the talk of bystanders. No 
Arab will dance, play an instrument, or in- 
dulge in cards or any game of chance, since 
games of chance are forbidden by the Koran, 
Never, moreover, invite an Arab to take a 
walk with you for pleasure. Although the 
Arabs are on occasion good walkers, they 
have no notion of walking for amusement. 
They only walk as a matter of business, 
Their temperance, their constant out-door 
habits, render all out-door exercise for exer- 
cise’ sake unnecessary; they cannot, there- 
fore, understand the pleasure of walking for 
walking’s sake. What Arabs like best is to 
sit still, and when they see Europeans walk- 
ing up and down in public in Algeria they 
say, “ Look, look! the Christians are going 
mad!” The Arab does not even mount on 
horseback except as a matter of business or 
for his public carousals. And when you do 
walk, you should not walk quickly, just as in 
talking youshould not talk fast or loud, for 
the Koran tells you, “Endeavor to moder- 
ate the step, and to speak in a low tone, for 
the most disagreeable of voices is the voice 
of the ass.” 

_ Indeed, it was observed by a famous Arab, 
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“Countless are the vices of men, but one 
thing will redeem all, propriety of speech.” 
And again, “Of the word which is not 
spoken, I am the master, but of the word 
which is spoken, I am the slave.” The fa- 
mous proverb, “ speech is of silver, but silence 
is of gold,” is a motto of Arabic origin. 

A silent grave people are the Arabs, and 
a polite one, too, very much given, neverthe- 
less, to highway robbery on a large scale; 
but the Arab’s tent is always open to you, 
and you can get any amount of concoussou, 
camel’s milk or roasted mutton if he has it. 
You will be treated as a guest from God as 
long as you are under his roof, after which 
your happiness is in your hands, which 
means that your host who fed you in the 
evening, may, at a decent distance from his 
tent rifle your saddle-bag in the morning, 
and let the powder speak to you if you ob- 
ject, after which Allah be merciful to you.” 

On page 317 we present our readers with 
a view of a Bedouin encampment, with all 
its picturesque accessories. The patient 
camels, the spirited horses, the animated 
faces and gestures of the Arabs, all lend in- 
terest to the picture. At one side, one of 
the number is in the act of preparing the 
simple repast for the party; in the fore- 
ground is a group of Arabs and goats; back 
of them all rise the tents, which have in 
turn a feathery background of foliage, 
Away beyond stretch the barren burning 
sands of the desert as far as the eye can 
reach, the desert, which is the Bedouin’s 
home, and whose dreary wastes are dearer 
to him than the greenest and most flowery 
fields of the loveliest land the sun shines 
upon. Is it not his home, where he is free as 
the bird in air, unhampered by the (to him) 
irksome requirements of civilization ? 

The early history of Arabia is shrouded 
in mystery and mythological fable, like that 
of most oriental nations. The Arabs claim 
that they descend from Joktan, who was 
fifth in descent from Shem, and from Ish- 
mael;—the Bedouins are undoubtedly of this 
stock, but a considerable portion appear to 
have a common origin with the Egyptians, 
One of the descendants of Joktan founded 
the kingdom Yemen, another that of Hejaz, 
Saba, a successor of the former, erected a 
stupendous reservoir or artificial lake, in 
which he collected the mountain torrents, 
and distributed them by means of canals 
over his territory, which thus became very 
productive. In this rich and densely popu- 
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lated region reigned Bilkis, who has been 
identified as the queen of Sheba who visited 
Solomon. But in the succeeding reign the 
reservoir burst its bounds and the long im- 
prisoned waters rushed through the towns 
and villages, carrying desolation in their 


track. The surviving inhabitants were un- 
able to restore the reservoir and the once 
fertile fields became arid and barren. The 
ruins still existing prove that these ancient 
Arabic cities rivalled the splendors ot Pal- 
myra and Tadmor. 


RABY CASTLE, DURHAM, ENGLAND. 


For pictures of quiet, smiling and pastoral 
beauty, England is unsurpassed. The vivid 
green of her meadows and hedges, the sil- 
very gleam of her lakes and streams, and the 
beautiful abundance of her floral treasures, 
help to make up landscapes as charming to 
the eye as the exquisite song of the lark, 
soaring toward heaven, is to the ear. When 
viewing such scenes the tourist will catch an 
inkling of the inspiration which nature 
yields to her admirers, those who approach 
her inmost temple and thrill to the very 
centre of their souls with delight at her rev- 
elations. We see the loveliness that seems 


fitted to the exquisite strains of Jean Inge- 
low, and find that her songs are well attuned 
to English rural beauties. If one wishes for 
grandeur he would naturally seek the sister 
country of Scotland, and revel in its moun- 
tain grandeurs and glories, its wild moors, 
picturesque glens and mountain lakes. 

The many, however, would be better sat- 
isfied with the less imposing but more com- 
fortable beauties of an English landscape, to 
which the gray and ivied ruins of some an- 
cient feudal castle give a charm that histor- 
ical associations alone can bestow. It re- 
quires but little imagination to repeople the 
castle wall, and in reviewing the past, the 
present grows more enchanting since it 
shares in the romance of history, Raby 
castle, in Durham, of which we give a beau- 
tiful view on page 820, is one of the most at- 
tractive of ancient English piles. It is situa- 
ted in Durham, on the easterly side of a 
large park. In the year 1379, John de Ne- 
ville, Earl of Westmoreland, gained permis- 
sion to “ make a castle of his manor of Raby, 
to embattle and castellate its towers.” The 
appearance of the building is not now the 
same as in the fourteenth century, the dif- 
ferent owners having made alterations and 
additions from tinre to time, but a degree of 
uniformity has been preserved throughout 
the pile, which stands on elevated ground, 
and covers nearly two acres of land. 

The ancient Episcopal city of Durham, 


capital of the county of the same name, 
stands on seven small hills, and is nearly 
circled by the river Wear, which is spanned 
here by a number of bridges. Externally, 
the place is attractive and imposing. Along 
the river banks stretch plantations, hanging 
gardens, and fine public walks, above which 
the houses rise one over another, crowned, 
at last, by the grand cathedral and the an- 
cient Norman castle of our engraving, the 
two occupying the summit of a rocky emin- 
ence. The city is dividéd into several por- 
tions, and the one situated between the 
cathedral and the river has many elegant 
residences. The old town, lying north of the 
castle, includes most of the slopes, and a 
market place with a fountain. On each side 
the river are suburbs, some of which are oc- 
cupied principally by the poorer classes. 
The public buildings and institutions include 
a town hall, built in.the Tudor baronial 
style, a large number of schools, an infirmary, 
hospitals, reading-rooms, libraries, assembly- 
rooms, a theatre, parish churches, chapels, 
and a university. As early as 1200 a college 
was founded here by the prior and convent 
of Durham; it was afterwards enlarged, and 
under Henry VIII. was transferred with all 
its endowments to the dean and chapter. 
Although under Cromwell the funds were 
placed in other hands, on the restoration 
they were restored to their former guardians, 

The present university was opened to stu- 
dents in 1833, and incorporated in 1837. Nine 
years later Bishop Hatfield’s hall was insti- 
tuted for divinity students. Among the 
most interesting edifices in Durham is the 
cathedral, founded in 1093 by King Malcolm 
and Bishop Carilepho. It has a length of 
507 feet, its greatest breadth is 200 feet, and 
it has acentral tower 214 feet high, beside 
two low towers that were once surmounted 
‘by spires. The prevailing style ot architec- 
ture is the early Norman, but the various ad- 
ditions made from time to time give speci- 
mens of the different styles which had been 


popular in England up to the close of the 
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fourteenth century. The Galilee chapel at 
the west end, which was built by Bishop 
Pudsey between 1153 and 1195, contains the 
remains of the venerable Bede; those of St. 
Cuthbert, the patron of the church, rest in 
the chapel of the nine altars. The old 
church of St. Nicholas was partly repaired 


it 
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and partly rebuilt in 1859, and is now con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens of mod- 
ern church architecture in the north of 
England. 

The see of Durham was long the richest 
in England, and for the three years ending 
with 1831, the average annual net revenue of 
the bishop was £19,066; but in 1836 his in- 
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come was fixed at £8,000, all above that sum 
being appropriated to increase the income 
of poorer bishops. Before the opening ‘of 
the collieries, and the construction of the 
numerous railways which now intersect the 
country, Durham progressed little, but the 
activity caused by these great works has 
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given a powerful impulse to both trade and 
population. There are here manufactories of 
carpeting and mustard. Near by are Ne- 
ville’s Cross, erected by Lord Neville to com- 
memorate the defeat of David II, of Scot- 
land, in 1346, and the site of an old Roman 
fortress, called the Maiden Castle, both of 
which are objects of much interest. 
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A DOMESTIC NARRATIVE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


IN ELEVEN 


CHAPTER VL 


HAT I had long foreseen came to 
pass the next day. Mr. Ridgway 
formally proposed to Assunta, and 

was rejected. That a man of his acute per- 
ceptions should not have been prepared for 
this result to his wooing seemed difficult to 
believe. Had Miss Fleming been a different 
sort of person, it might have been looked for 
that the disgrace and banishment of Mr. 
Walbrooke’s heir should have. inclined her 
to view with favor a marriage whicl pre- 
sented so many solid advantages as the one 
now offered to her. But Mr, Ridgway was 
too keen-sighted to misjudge, though he was 
incapable of valuing at its true worth, the 
character of the woman whom he now de- 
sired to raise to the throne of Hapsbury. 
She had had a girlish faney for the “ good- 
looking young calf,” who had so signally dis- 
graced himself last night, and she must feel 
heartily ashamed of him. On the other 
hand, she had often shown a certain amount 
of pleasure in his, Mr. Ridgway’s, society ; it 
required no uncommon vanity in a man who 
liad cultivated the arts of pleasing for nearly 
fifty years, to believe that the contrast be- 
tween coarseness and refinement must make 
itself felt by Assunta at this moment, very 
much to the advantage of the latter. As to 
love, he would probably have smiled sarcas- 
tically at the question of its existence, on 
one side or the other. She was a charming 
young woman; agreeable and distinguished 
in person, and sufficiently intelligent to be 
receptive of his instruction, at such times as 
he might feel disposed to converse—for your 
brilliant men of society are apt to be taciturn 
in strict domesticity. And as to himself, 
why, he was—what he was; he had never 
indulged in illusions as to girls falling in 
love with him, or he might have been cap- 
tured ere this by one of the numerous young 
ladies, who, at various periods of his career, 
had desired to reign at Hapsbury. Fortu- 
nately he did not believe in les grandes pas- 
sions; in his own case, at least. No; love 
was an entirely unnecessary ingredient in 
the marriage mixture. liking was a solvent 
20 
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of sufficient strength to melt the harsher 
quantities of that mixture into a cool and 
not unpalatable beverage. 

Thus, only, could I account for the blun- 
der Mr. Ridgway committed, in believing 
that he had only to propose to be accepted. 
He regarded Assunta as two sensible to waste 
her life on a vain shadow; her eyes had been 
open to the futility of any expectations she 
might have formed with regard to Harry; 
and now that the substantial reality of inde- 
pendence, coupled with an agreeable com- 
panion, was offered her, how could she re- 
fuse? But she did refuse; much to his 
surprise, something to his annoyance, and 
more-to his contempt. She had not a philo- 
sophic soul; she was no better than other 
women, then, in this respect, that she al- 
lowed an idiotic fancy to usurp the place of 
some more rational feeling, which was all 
that philosophy needed to enable two human 
beings to live placidly together. 

He returned to Hapsbury that afternoon, 
and Assunta was left to the mercy of Mr. 
Walbrooke. What that merey was may be 
gathered from the fact that he was closeted 
with her for upwards of an hour; after which 
I was unable to get speech of her, for she 
pleaded fatigue to retire to her bed. The 
next morning I received news of my father’s 
serious illness, which called me suddenly to 
London; but I managed to have a few min- 
utes’ conversation alone with Assunta in the 
library before my departure. She looked 
sallow and worn, poor child, that morning— 
the world and Mr. Ridgway would have said 
almost plain. To me she never seemed more 
lovable and ititeresting. She sat down wear- 
ily on one of the: great leather chairs, and 
leaned her head on her hand. Then she 
told me something of what had passed be- 
tween the master of the house and herself, 
and of what she felt to be the peculiar and’ 
terrible difficulty of her present position. 

“He is so kind in his own way—he has 
been more like a relation to me than a mas- 
ter—that when he tells me how fatal it 
would be to all his views for Harry that we 


should marry, I feel as if I were a monster 
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of ingratitude to oppose him. If I could be 
persuaded that it was really for Harry’s ben- 
efit to give me up, 1 would show him the 
example—cost me what it might, Mr. Lut- 
trell. It is this breaks my heart. I have 
not slept all night, thinking what I ought to 
do. Mr. Walbrooke says I am mistaken in 
fancying I have much influence over Harry; 
and, alas! I almost feel as if he were right. 
Lam afraid it cannot be very great, since he 
can be swept hither and thither by every 
impulse of the moment. I ask myself, ‘ Shall 
I not be as a millstone round his neck? Will 
the day not come when he will regret hav- 
ing married the penniless foundling ?’ ” 

“Never; unless he do so precipitately,” 
Lreplied at once. “And this I am sure you 
will not consent to. You have but one 
course, both of you; to try and wear out the 
squire’s patience. It is a case of two to 
one; for all this family are so attached to 
you that I am sure they will not hear of 
your leaving them,” 

_She colored, and with a sad little smile, 
said, “ Unless it is as the maids say, ‘ to bet- 
ter myself” or what Mr. Walbrooke consid- 
ers is to better me. For that he is urgent— 
nay, positively angry at my rejection of 
wealth and social position. What are they 
all to me without Harry ?” 

“ Ts it final,” I asked, “this rejection ?” 

“ Final,” she replied; and no more passed 
between us on the subject. We returned 
again to Harry. She bitterly deplored his 
having by this fresh outrage yet further in- 
censed his uncle. “Mr. Walbrooke says 
that until I marry, or that Harry consents 
to give me up, he must not return here, 
That is hard, is it not, Mr. Luttrell ?—to 
separate Harry and his uncle, who has been 
like a father to him? My darling boy will 
never give me up, I know that, but I caunot 
be his ruin—I, who hoped to save him; for 
it will be ruin if this quarrel between him 
and his uncle continues. Mr. Walbrooke 
candidly told me that he would never forgive 
Harry’s marrying against his consent. He 
said, ‘My nephew must marry a woman of 
some social weight, to lift him up, instead of 
dragging him down,’ It sounds worldly 
and heartless to me, Mr. Luttrell, but per- 
haps it is true, for all that. If Lonly knew 
what was right. If I only knew what was 
best for my darling!” 

The sad .eyes were full of tears, but they 
did not fall. 

“ Will you write to me, dear Miss Flem- 
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ing?” I asked, with as steady a voice as TI 
could command, “I think you know that I 
am your true friend, as I am Harry's, and 
that I shall always give you such advice as I 
should to a dear sister. My last word is, 
* Do nothing rashly.’ ” 

She promised to write, and thanked me 
warmly; then we parted. Nothing could 
be kinder than Mr. Walbrooke’s farewell. 
“You must come to us again in June, Lut- 
trell, whether Harry is here or not—whether 
he is’ here or not,” he repeated, doggedly. 
“The young man’s obstinacy is such that 
unless circumstances occur—which I am 
hopeful they may—to force him into submis- 
sion, it is very probable he may continue to 
put himself into opposition to me, And as 
long as he does so, he will not come to the 
Grange. But, remember, we shall be very 
glad to see you. There is that Sir Joshua, 
you know, which you have begun to copy— 
you must return to finish it.” 

But the copy of Sir Joshua remains un- 
finished to this day; and, possibly, still 
adorns some attic at the Grange. I have 
never seen it or the Grange since that Jane 
uary morning in 1827, 


CHAPTER VII. 


My poor father’s was a long illness, and I 
was constantly in attendance on hii for 
many weeks. He died in March, and about 
the same time I learned, indirectly, that Mr. 
Fleming was dead, leaving a widow and four 
children in very poor circumstances. I had 
received one or two letters from Assunta, 
giving a sad account of her tormented state 
of mind, Harry’s name being now tabooed in 
the family circle, all communications be- 
tween him and the squire being of the brief- 
est and driest character, and Mr. Ridgway 
being now a mord constant guest than ever, 
Then cgme an interval when I heard noth- 
ing from the Grange, being myself too bus- 
ily and painfully occupied to write more 
than the brief announcement of my father’s 
death. I had only one letter from Harry, 
and that was not very satisfactory. It was, 
indeed, fuller than ever of his passionate at- 
tachment to Assunta; but of this I needed no 
assurance. I should have been better pleased 
to learn that it was producing some perma- 
“nent effect on his life and character; but as 
to the one he was silent, and that the reck- 
less impetuosity of the other was uncon- 
trolled as ever was clear from the violent 
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terms in which he wrote of his uncle. I 
had, moreover, the opportunity of learning 
through a friend, whose brother was at Ox- 
ford, that young Walbrooke’s efforts at stead- 
iness were spasmodic at best. He belonged 
to a fast set, and though he sometimes ab- 
sented himself from their “ wines” for a few 
days, the least vexation, or, it might be, the 
devil within him, unaided by any circum- 
stance from without, drove him to those 
festive boards, from which he was too often 
seen reeling home in the early morning 
light. ‘ 

All this was painful enough to me, and 
doubly so, as I did not see any hopeful ter- 
mination to the existing state of things. In 
April I wrote to Assunta, but of course ab- 
stained from any allusion to what I had 
heard of Harry. I wrote but a few lines, 
asking for news of her; and some days later 
I received the following reply: 


“April 20th, 1827. 

“Dear Mr. you for 
your kind letter. We have both had a heavy 
surrow since I last wrote to you; added to 
which I have suffered much in other ways, 
You ask me to tell you everything about 
myself, or I should not think of intruding 
my own troubles upon you so soon. Dear 
Mr. Luttrell, there are griefs far worse than 
the death of those we love, Henry's con- 
duct is driving me to despair. He has been 
sent away from Oxford —‘rusticated, I 


think they call it—for a time, in consequence - 


of some wild outbreaks. What will become 
of him? The doors of this house, his natu- 
ral home, are shut against him; he will not 
go to Lady Arden’s, who, it seems, spoke 
disparagingly of me when he was there in 
the winter. Alas! you see, on every side, I 
am the barrier between him and his rela- 
tions; and Mr. Walbrooke’s great kindness 
to me makes it all the worse. He has given 
me fifty pounds to send to poor dear Mrs. 
Fleming, and has promised to pay for little 
Charlie’s schooling. Why cannot he rest 
satisfied with these acts of true benevolence, 
without trying to force me into a marriage 
with one man, while my heart is another's? 
Dear Mr. Luttrell, I have been so torn asun- 
der by conflicting feelings during the past 
week, that I scarcely know how I have ar- 
rived at the resolution I have formed to 
leave the Grange, which has been my home 
for the last five years; to bid it good-by, 
probably forever! A simple stratagem will 
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enable me to do this without proclaiming 
my real motive. Mrs. Fleming is left in so 
forlorn and piteous a condition, with her 
four little children, that it appears natural 
Ishould go to her; though I fear that, in 
point of fact, I shall be more of a burden 
than a help, and must soon seek another sit- 
uation, But I shall be no longer in the way 
here; I know they would never send me 
from them; but when I am gone, dear Harry 
can return, and all will then be well, 1 hope, 
between him and the squire. I will not tell 
you what it has cost me to come to this re- 
solve. I know it is right, and that is my only 
consolation. The alternative was one I could 
not bring myself to accept. I Lave said 
nothing as yet about my plan; I dread all 
discussion so much, I must speak and act 
almost simultaneously, for I feel that Mr, 
Walbrooke will strenuously oppose my go- 
ing. I cannot bring myself yet tothink that 
all must be at an end between Harry and 
me; but O Mr. Luttrell, if my love should 
be doing him harm, instead of good! That 
thought haunts me, I was arrogant enough 
to hope that [ stood between him and much 
evil. Alas! it is not so, I can deceive my- 
self no longer; God knows what I ought to 
do; and yet, when I pray for guidance, I 
seem to get no answer to my prayers. For- 
give this. From yours, 
“ Ever sincerely and gratefully, 
“ASSUNTA FLEMING.” 


As I pondered over this letter, I could not 
but feel that she was right. That her pres- 
ence at the Grange should prevent Harry’s 
return there, was clearly not defeusible, not 
even politic. When she was really gone, 
when they had lost the charm of her gra- 
cious presence, they would, perhaps, under- 
stand her true worth better, and feel how 
inexpressibly lucky Harry was to have gained 
the heart of such a woman, They, or rath- 
er the squire, for Mrs. Walbrooke was of no 
account in this calculation, might gradually 
be brought to see that Harry’s real welfare 
was dependent on this marriage. It was of 
importance that he should be at the Grange 
now, out of the reach of temptations to 
which he was constantly falling a prey, in 
his present condition of passionate, irritable, 
unsatisfied love. I believed that, on the 
whole, Assunta’s resolution was wise, with a 
view to the ultimate happiness of both. 

That same afternoon, as I was paintiog, 
and wondering what had become of Harry, 
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he walked in, looking, to my surprise, in 
better spirits than I could have expected; 
but such was the quicksilver of his nature; 
to rise—and fall as rapidly—with the vary- 
ing temperature of his hopes. I saw at once 
that he did not know of Assunta’s leaving 
the Grange. 

“I have been too much down in the 
mouth, lately, to write to you, Geoff; but 
you'll forgive me,eh? I am sent from Ox- 
ford tor the remainder of this term, for be- 
ing in arow; but we wont talk about dis- 
agreeable things. Don’t iook so grave—I 
couldn’t help it—I couldn’t, indeed, And 
good comes out of evil sometimes. I have 
got a stroke of Juck which will make me in- 
dependent of the squire, I hope, and then I 
can marry Assunta to-morrow.” 

He rubbed his hands with a boyish glee, 
and his whole face beamed. 

“Independent of your uncle!’ I repeated, 
“What do you mean? How on earth can 
good come of the evil of disgracing yourself 
at Oxford ?” 

“Well, in this way, Geoff, The fellow 
with whom I got into this row—indeed, I 
might say, who got me into this row, and 
who was leaving Oxford this term, so he did 
not care for himself—is the son of a Scotch 
wine merchant in the city. He is a thun- 
dering good fellow, and when he heard say 
that I couldn’t go to the Grange, he insisted 
on my coming to stay at his father’s here in 
London. On our way upI told him some- 
thing of my position, and said I would do 
anything in the world that would give me a 


small certain independence. He came to 


me last night, and said he had been talking 
to his father, who offered to take me into 
the house, and give me three hundred a 
year. My work would be chiefly to tout—to 
go among my friends, and try to get orders. 
I was a little staggered at first. It isn’t the 
kind of thing I’ve been used to, but—” 

“TI should think not! And for a wine 
merchant, too! the last trade of all others, 
Harry, you should bave anything to do with, 
You are ill-fitted in every way for this kind 
of life. I hope you will not think of it.” 

“Indeed, but I do, though, I have made 
up my mind to accept Mr. Strahan’s offer. 
There’s no disgrace in ‘ touting,’ Geoff?” 

“I don’t say that there is any disgrace, 
but I know that your uncle would never for- 
give you. It would be the most suicidal step 
you ceuld take; and when I say that, Harry, 
I mean something more than as regards 


your worldly prospects. You know your own 
fatal tendency—you will be constantly ex- 
posed to the temptation of ‘ tasting’ wines, 
and not even Assunta’s influence, I fear, will 
counterbalance this.” 

“I know myself better than you do, Geoff,” 
he said, coloring. “1 don’t drink when 1 am 
happy. I drink when I am dispirited—I 
drink from a craving for excitement—to 
drown thought. When I have my darling 
for my own, when no one can separate us, I 
shall want nothing else, neither drink nor 
any other excitement.” 

I brought forward every argument I could 
to move him from his purpose; and a great 
many bad ones among the number; to wit, 
that Mr. Strahan only wanted Harry’s name 
to widen, and, it might be, to raise the 
Strahan connexion; that this was not honest 
work, which I always respected, but the base 
letting out on hire of a social influence to 
advance the interests of a trade. To which, 
of course, the rejoinder was, that Mr. Stra- 
han’s motives were nothing to Harry; and 
that as long as he could honestly recommend 
the wine, he saw no reason why he should 
not do so as generally as possible. Then I 
pointed out that it was impossible he could 
support a wife upon three hundred a year. 

“TI havea hundred and fifty of my own,” 
he replied, “if my uncle were to take from 
me every farthing; which, for Assunta’s 
sake, I hardly think he would do.” 

In short, he was so full of the scheme that 
nothing I could say made the smallest im- 
pression. Poor boy! His exhilaration lasted 
but a few hours. The day but one after this 
he rushed into my room, early in the morn- 
ing, witb a letter in his hand. He was pale 
with excitement, his passionate nostrils di- 
lated, his lips quivering. He neither shook 
my hand nor spoke a word of greeting; he 
only held out the letter, and said in a hoarse 
voice : 

“ Read that.” 

I saw at once that it was from Assunta; 
but I was far from guessing its contents. 
Here is the letter itself, which fell into my 
hands years after, The paper is yellow; the 
ink is faded, but the pure and noble spirit 
breathes through it fresh as when those 
words were written. 


“April 22d, 1829. 
“My own DEAKEST HArry,—I sit down 
with a sorrowful heart, knowing that what 


I have to write will give you great pain, 


by 
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Hver since we parted, Harry, nearly four 
months ago, there has been a conflict in me, 
between my own selfish love, and a growing 
fear—a growing belief, that it was best for 
you that all between us should be at an end, 
If I could think, as I once did, that by ever 
being your wife I should do you more good 
than I could bring you harm, nothing should 
have shaken me. But, alas! dearest Harry, 
I have been shaken. Ido not reproach you. 
I would not willingly add one pang to your 
sorrow, dear. I know that women cannot 
judge of men’s temptations. All I mean is, 
that the existing state of things seems to be 
doing you injury in all ways, as regards your 
family, as regards your career, as regards 
your own self, which is far worse than all. I 
have not the power to guard you from this 
last evil, which would be my only justitica- 
tion fur severing you from your home, and 
allowing you to sacrifice all your worldly 
prospects, Your uncle, whose character 
you scarcely understand as well as I do, in 
spite of all his great kindness to me, will 
never be reconciled to our marriage. Your 
youth would be wasted in pursuit of a 
dream, if you waited for his consent; if we 
married without it, Mr. Walbrooke would 
disinherit you at once, He has told me this 
himself, It would be mere sentimentality to 
pretend that such would not be a great mis- 
fortune to one bred up as you have been. 
But, as regards myself, there might be a yet 
worse misfortune, If you should not have 
strength to support poverty, Harry; if it. 
should happen that, in order to drown your 
cares, you lowered morally, under my eyes, 
day by day; if the time ever came when I 
felt tliat you reproached me, in your heart, 
with being the cause of your degradation—I 
think I should kill myself. 1 could never 
survive the agony of such a thought as that. 
And therefore, dearest, I have been brought, 
with many bitter tears, to believe that every- 
thing between us had best be—I will not say 
Sorgotten, perhaps that is impossible, but, at 
an end. Iam leaving this house, which has 
been my home for five years, to-morrow 
morning. You must not think I am driven 
away. Mr. Walbrooke has opposed my de- 
parture by every means in his power; but 
my eyes have been opened to see what is 
right. When I am gone, you will return to 
your natural home; for you must let no 
foolish resentment now prevent a reconcili- 
ation with your uncle, O my darling, do 
not think too harshly of me for breaking my 


word; you would not, if you knew all I had 
suffered, This is the last time I shall ever 
write to you, and there is sontething still at 
my heart Which I would add. It is this. 
Although we are parted forever in this 
world, I shall be comparatively happy in my 
obscurity if I liear of you as beloved and re- 
spected, I shall glory in your honor, dear- 
est Harry. I shall die in your shame. 
“ASSUNTA.” 

“P.S. Lam going to poor Mrs. Fleming. 
She has moved into the country.” 

I had walked to the window to read this 
letter, and I remained there, with my back 
to Harry, unable to speak for some minutes 
after I had finished and refolded it. Noble 
heart! What would I not have given for 
such love! Was it all to be wasted? 1 felt 
more bitter towards Harry at that moment 
than I had ever done before, 

It was he who broke silence at last. 

“They have driven her to it, Geoff, and 
by Heaven, I'll never forgive them.” 

“And you, Harry? Have you only re- 
proaches for others and none for yourself?” 

“Can’t you see, man,” he rejoined, fiercely, 
“that I’m half mad with remorse without 
my saying so? But it isn’t that. Though 
she thinks me such a reprobate, she would 
never have given me up (she hasn’t now, in 
her heart) if they hadn’t persuaded her it 
was for my good. But they will find them- 
selves mistaken. She may write what she 
likes; I shall never give her up. And Ji 
be hanged if I go back to the Grange.” 


' “What do you mean to do, then ?” 


_ “Go in for, the wine business. I’m more 
determined than ever now. 1 shall cut Ox- 
ford, and am going to write to the squire to 
tell him so.” 

“You will only grieve Assunta by doing 
all this, Harry.” 

_ “T can’t help it, Geoff; it is his doing. I'll 
be independent somehow, I’m resolved; and 
so my darling girl shall know. What do[ 
care for his money compared with her? I 
shal tell her that nothing she can say makes 
any difference. She is mine, and I am hers, 
until she marries another man—and the 
squire may leave his property to whom he 
likes.” 

All argument was useless; I went over the 
old ground again and again, but to no pur- 
pose; he was resolutely set against “ cring- 
ing” to the squire, as he called it, and de-: 
clared that he couldn’t sit at meat with bim,,. 
feeling as he did at present. Had he known. 


where to find Assunta, I believe he would 
have set off that night, As it was, he wrote 
to her, directing his letter to the Grange, to 
be forwarded; and he wrote likewise to his 
uncle. 


CHAPTER 


A WEEK and then a fortnight passed, 
without any other letter from Assunta. Mr. 
Walbrooke had written twice, in a calm and 
forbearing manner considering the provoca- 
tions he received, and had invited Harry to 
the Grange; but this had only elicited a flat 
refusal. The poor fellow was now under the 
impression that his letter to “Assunta had 
never been forwarded, but destroyed by his 
uncle, and he tried in vain, through various 
channe!s, to learn her address. It was clear 


to me that she herself had taken every pre- © 


caution to prevent his tracing her; but he 
would not see it in this light. I then wrote 
to her myself, begging her to let me have a 
line—if she had bound herself by any prom- 
ise not to write again to Harry—to say if she 
had received his letter. This I thought best 
to enclose to Mr. Walbrooke (who knew of 
my correspondence with Assunta), begging 
him to forward it to Miss Fleming. I re- 
ceived a few lines from him, replying that he 
had done as I requested, feeling sure that I 
had Harry’s interests too much at heart to 
plead for this insane boy with the young 
lady, who, having as much good sense as 
right feeling, had resolved to break off all 
communication with him. And, in the 
course of another week, I heard from Assunta 
herself. The-note was without date; short 
and sad enough, though there was a very 
evident effort to make it appear otherwise. 
She had received Harry’s letter. She could 
not write tohim; pertiaps it was better that 
she should not write to any one much just 
at present. She grieved to hear from Mr. 
Walbrooke that Harry refusetl to go to the 
Grange. The thing that would make her 
happiest now was to know of a complete 
reconciliation between him and his ancle, 
As to his entering the wine trade, perhaps 
she had no longer any right to express an 
opinion, or offer her advice, but she could 
not help begging him to pause before he took 
a step which she dreaded might prove preju- 
dicial to him in all ways. She was very 
busy, and constant occupation was, no doubt, 
the best thing for her. She hoped that Har- 


‘ry would not try and track her to her present 
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home, as it would only distress her to no 
purpose. 

I read this, as it was plainly meant I 
should, to him whom it chiefly concerned. 
The only effect it produced was to inflame 
him yet further against his uncle. The poor 
boy alternated now between fits of profound 
depression and storms of passion, which, 
while they lasted, rendered him absolutely 
ungovernable, And yet, to my surprise, I 
found that he made efforts of which I believe 
no one who has not the thirst in the blood 
can estimate the cost, to subdue the wild 
craving for drink which seized him when- 
ever he felt especially wretched. So far as I 
know, for more than two months, he never 
once exceeded, and this first led me to hope, 
with a certain amount of confidence, that, 
under favorable circumstances, my poor 
friend might yet overcome his fatal tenden- 
cies. He was now, nominally in Mr. Stra- 
han’s house; and had he been required to 
do desk work, he might perhaps have ap- 
plied himself; but for the particular duty 
required of him—that of going up and down 
the world preaching the faith in Strahan’s 
sherry—he was at present wholly unfit; and 
his employer must have found him an un- 
profitable servant. His thoughts were never 
absent from one subject; he wandered 
through the streets, looking gloomy or fero- 
cious as he was in the humor, and if he met 
a friend, and tried to blow Strahan’s trumpet 
in a few minor chords, the effect was only 
to make the man hurry away, muttering, 
“Good heavens! how changed that fellow 
is! He was the jolliest chap I ever knew at 
Trinity.” The advocacy of gay, jovial Harry 
Walbrooke would have met with eminent 
success, as I doubt not the astute wine-mer- 
chant had calculated; but this same youth, 
transformed into a sad stern man; proved 
but an indifferent huckster of the wares he 
was paid to dispose of. The only satisfaction 
which Harry got out of the business was, I 
am afraid, the knowledge that he was doing 
something eminently annoying to his uncle, 
No communication had passed between them 
for some weeks. Lena wrote, much to our 
surprise, that Mr. Walbrooke was absent 
from home; he had not been away half a 
dozen times in the last ten years. I had a 
latent apprehension that he had gone to re- 
suscitate his interest, to Harry’s detriment, 
in some long-ne,lected nephews in the north, 
But it was not so. ° 

One evening in June—I remember it 
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if it wete yesterday—I sat alone at my open 
window. In the distance there was the roar 
of the mighty city, lessening hour by hour. 
Above me the broad arms of night raised 
themselves to embrace the few® gold-haired 
children of the sky who yet lingered there. 
And evoked by that image of the end which 
comes to hush and darken all, in my heart 
arose the oft-recurring question, how shall 
it be after this life is ended? Shall there be 
a dawn where the love, the fidelity, which 
remain anknown till darkness comes to swal- 
low the loving and unloved alike, shall blos- 
som and bear fruit? Sueh questions trou- 
ble me no more, thank God, for the time is 
now near at hand when I shall know all. 

I was interrupted by the entrance of the 
maid-servant, who announced a gentleman, 
and L recognized in the twilight, Mr. Wal- 
brooke. 

“Tam in London for only a few hours,” 
he began, “and as all communication be- 
tween my hopeful nephew and myself is at 
an end for the present, I wish you to give 
him a piece of intelligence, Luttrell. Miss 
Fleming is to be married to Mr. Ridgway of 
Hapsbury, next week. This, I hope, will 
bring him to his senses.” 

“God help him!” I groaned. “O Mr. 
Walbrovke, may you*never have reason to 
repent this bitterly !” 

The squire gave me a look of offended 
surprise, “Why so, pray? Not on Harry’s 
account, I conclude? Nothing but this 
would cure him of his folly. He himself 
wrote to me as much. And as to Miss Flem- 


“She will be miserable!” I interrupted, 
with a vehemence which must have con- 
trasted strangely in the squire’s ears with 
my usually mild utterances. “She has con- 
sented to this self-sacrifice from a mistaken 
sense of her duty to Harry—and to you, Mr, 
Walbrvoke, and perhaps, also, to Mrs, Flem- 
ing, who is in great poverty.” 

“Mrs. Fleming did, 1 am glad to say, sec- 
ond me very strongly, and therein showed 
her good sense,” said the squire, with a dog- 
ged sententiousness, “It would have been 
flying in the face of Providence for a girl in 
Miss Fleming’s position to persist in reject- 
ing an offer of such exceptional brilliancy. 
She might wait long enough before she got 
such another,” 

“ Better wait all her life—better wear her 
fingers to the bone! No blessing ever yet 
came upon a marriage where there was no 


love, and there is no love here upon either 
side.” 
“ You have no right whatever, to assume 
that,” anda red spot rose upon the squire’s 
cheek. “Mr. Ridgway has, I am sure, a very 
sincere a—affection for the girl. In fact, he 
has proved it by his pertinacity, He has 
renewed his proposal three times.” 
“Yes,” I cried, “because he thinks the 
world will condone his past offences when he 
is married, especially when married to so 
charming a creature.” 
“T am surprised that you should lend an 
ear to such miserable scandal,” he rejoined; 
but there was more of annoyance than con- 
viction in his tone. 
“T don’t lend an earin the sense of be- 
lieving it, Mr. Walbrooke; but you cannot 
deny that it exists, nor can you, I suspect, 
deny that this is one of the chief causes of 
Mr. Ridgway’s pertinacity; this, and the 
fact that his vanity would suffer at being re- 
jected by a poor governess, after proclaiming 
his admiration so openly as he did.” 
“TI don’t say that that may not have some- 
thing to do with it,” said the squire, with 
the air of a man who magnanimously ¢on- 
cedes more than he need; “but I do say, 
that Ridgway, with all bis cleverness, and 
with such a fortune and place, might have 
married any one. Few dukes’ daughters 
would have refused him; and I think it. 
shows that he has a real—a—affection for 
Miss Fleming to have selected her.” 
“It only shows that he has that for which 
he has always been renowned, good taste. 
But I am not thinking of him, but of her, 
Mr. Walbrooke. Were he ever so much in 
love, that would make no difference in the 
fact that her heart is entirely Harry’s.” 
“Pshaw! All boys and girls who live in 
the same house fancy themselves in love, 
Harry happens to be more obstinate than 
most boys, that is all.” 
“So Lam afraid you will find.” 
“He has chosen to become bagman toa 
wine merchant, with the intention of fright- 
ening me into concession, I suppose; but he 
will find himself mistaken. As long as he 
continues to disgrace my name I can have 
nothing to say to him! so you may tell him, 
Luttrell. But this marriage, will, I hope, 
open his eyes, and make him see the utter 
folly of his conduct.” 
I shook my head. “Is Miss Fleming’s 
present residence still a secret, Mr. Wak 
brooke ?”” 
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~ “No; indeed, she asked me to beg you to 
g0 down and see her, if you were able, any 
day this week. They are living in a cottage 
near Waltham, where Mrs. Fleming’s mother 
resides, You understand, of course, that 
this information is for you, not for Harry. I 
asked her whether she would wish to see 
him, and she said ‘on no account.’” 


The squire shortly after this left me. I 
resolved not to tell Harry the fatal news un- 
til I had had an interview with Assunta; 
and, accordingly, the next morning saw me 
on the top of a ccach, which started on its 
short journey at an early hour, I had no 


difficulty in finding Mrs. Fleming’s humble 


dwelling, which was less a cottage than the 
dejected offshoot of a street, with a pretence 
at gentility, and a reality of hideous gloom. 
It stood at the end of asmall! wilderness of 
unfinished buildings of scarlet brick. The 
house itself was of the same material, with a 
bright green door, and brass knocker; it 
had no garden, no pleasant outlook, only 
the white dust of the road, and the hot 
glare of the surrounding houses, The door 
Was. opened to me by a little maid-of-all- 
work, of about fifteen, and she showed me 
into a roomsome twelve feet square, where 


sat Mrs. Fleming, Assunta and three very 
red-faced children, at their early dinner, 


They were all in deep mourning, of course, 
and looked oppressed by the heat. The win- 
dow was open, yet the room was, indeed, op- 
pressive, partly owing to the fumes of an 
Itish stew, which hung about the dingy 
curtains, and mud-eolored paper, and the 
six horsehair chairs. It is puerile to dwell 
on these details, and I know they heightened 
the sense of discomfort, and the contrast 
with all I had hitherto seen Assunta sur 
rounded by. She rose, held out ber hand, 
and introduced me to Mrs. Fleming, a silly- 
looking woman, who had once been pretty, 
no doubt, but whose face now, with its little 
pointed red’ nose, was very unattractive, 
Sad it was, certainly, and sorrow generally 
interests me, but there was nothing sacred 
in the expression of this grief. It had taken 
sharp and querulous lines that played round 
the corners of the mouth; and she indulged 
in frequent “ suspirations of the breath” in 
her flatulent discourse, which aggravated 
me. Assunta herself looked pale and worn. 
The children, two of whom were very young, 
were fed by hor, and seemed to look to her, 
rather than to their mother, for everything, 


except constant scolding, wherein the poor 
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lady evidently thonght her maternal duty 


chiefly Jay. When Assunta had given the 
children their rice pudding: 

“I will now take Mr. Luttrell into the 
next room, dear mother,” she said. 

“As you please, my dear. Tommy, take 
your fingers out of your plate directly, and 
look what a mess you've made of your pina 


fore!” 

I closed the door upon Mrs. Fleming’s ma- 
ternal strictures, and followed Assunta into 
the sitting room on the opposite side of the 
passage, which was the counterpart of the 
parlor, except for the addition of a horse 
hair sofa, and the substitution of a colored 
for a white cloth upon the table, on which 
were a Bible, a prayer-book, a work-basket 
and some half-made frocks. 

She sat duwn and looked intently into my 
face. “How is Harry? How did he take 
the news 

“He doesn’t yet know it. I wanted to 
see you first. I wanted to know from your 
own lips that—that you had definitely made 
up your mind to this before I told him.” 

“I have definitely made up my mind,” she 
said, in a low voice. 

“And you have no misgiving? Forgive 
me for saying this, but I may plead the 
privilege of an old friend—” 

“You may, and [ shall thank you; but I 
have weighed everything, dear Mr. Luttrell, 
and the result is, Ll have given my word to 
Mr. Ridgway. When I had once brought 
my mind to see that [ must give up Harry, 
nothing that could bappen to me signified 
much, and it seems to me the best thing for 
every one, except myself. If you knew all—” 
Here she sighed and hesitated for a moment. 

“I don’t require to know allto be very 
sure that it cannot be right to sacrifice your- 
self’ thus.” 

“O,I had already done that!” she said, 
shaking ber head. “This is hardly to be 
called a sacrifice. I had certainly rather 
have worked for my daily bread if I had 
only had myself to think of; but I never 
disliked Mr, Ridgway, and he has behaved 
so nobly about poor Mrs. Fleming, that I 
feel deeply grateful to him. If my marrying 
him can make him happy—”’ 

An impatient exclamation, I am afraid, 
burst from me, but I checked what I was 
about to say, and changed it to: 

“Mr. Walbrooke, of course, it is who has 
brought this about? He was bent upon is 
from the very first.” 


'“ He would not have succeeded but for 


two things. First, Harry's insane letters to 
his uncle. Isaw from them very plainly 
that he would continue to pursue this fatal 
scheme of his, and remain at open war with 
the squire as long as I remained unmarried. 
He said 80; and, on some points, he has all 
the Walbrooke tenacity of purpose, Ah, if 
he only had it in all!” 

“He has been battling manfully with 
temptation during the past three months,” I 
said. 

“ Has he?” she rejoined, eagerly. ‘ How 
thankful 1 am.” 


-“And the other thing?” I asked, “ What 


was that?” 
' She was silent for a moment. 

“Not even Mr. Walbrooke knows; but I 
will tell you. Poor Mr. Fleming died terri- 
bly in debt, far more so than we had any 
idea of at first. After everything was sold 
there was still a large deficit. Mr. Walbrooke 
was very kind, as you know, but what he 
gave me only went to relieve Mrs. Fleming’s 
immediate necessities, and I could not have 
applied to him again. Of course you are 
aware that Mr. Fleming and his wite 
brought me wp out of charity, that I am 


indebted to them for everything I have ever 
had? When Mr. Ridgway offered to settle 
four hundred a year upon my adopted moth- 
er, and she, poor soul! went down on her 
knees to implore me not to reject this main- 
. tenance for her, urging very justly, that thus 
only could I repay all that her husband and 
she had done for me, how could I refuse? 
What possible means had I of extricating 
her from her troubles but this? I might 
get eighty or a hundred a year as a govern 
ess, if I had great luck, and send her sixty 
or seventy out of it—that was the utmost I 
could look forward to doing for her and these 
penniless children, As I have already said, 
my sacrifice was made—to ratify it thus was 
not so hard, and it seemed to be my duty.” 
“I can’t think so, and I can’t forgive Mra 
Fleming—” I began, warmly, when the door 
. opened, and the widow entered, followed by 
her children, Assunta took up one of the 
frocks from the table, and Mrs. Fleming 
another, and both began stitching assid- 
‘uously. 
“I suppose Assunta has told you all about 
her prospects?” said the widow. “It is the 
‘most wonderful piece of luck, as Mr. Wal 
brooke says. If poor Mr. Fleming could 


ouly have lived to see it! Ab, dear! (Sammy, 
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leave that thimble alone.) Yes, when I 
think of the day we found her, nearly twen- 
ty-one years ago now (Jane, will you sit 
still, once for all?), I little thought she 
would live to be a great lady—the sickliest- 
looking baby 1 ever saw—a great contrast to 
all mine, even the three I lost; ah, dear, 
they weren’t so puny. I have had plenty of 


trouble, Mr. Lattrell. Some people are born 
to trouble, just as others are born to luck, 
like Assunta, To be left with four children, 
as[am. Ah, dear!” 

I felt that I could not talk to this woman, 
and turned to ask Assunta where she was 


to be married, Mrs, Fleming answered for 


her. 

“ Here, I am sorry tosay. Mr. Walbrooke 
asked us to go to the Grange for it, which 
would have been much nicer, but Assunta 
wouldn’t. She didn’t consult my feelings, 
nor how poor Mr. Fleming would have felt, 
had he beew alive, at having to reevive Mr. 
Ridgway in such a house as this, (Tommy, 
get down off that chair this minute, sir. My 
dear reach me your scissors.) No, it is very 
humiliating, after being accustomed to one’s 
own plate as I always have, and such beauti- 
ful table-linen, for poor Mr. Fleming liked 


everything nice, and such books as he had; 


all sold, with every stick of furniture in the 
house (Jane, if you can’t sit still you must 
go out of the room), and then to come down 
to pewter, with Mr. Ridgway’s elegance, too. 
Ah, dear, deat!’ 

“ There is no disgrace in poverty, mothen, 
and Mr. Ridgway is too truly a gentleman 
for you to worry about sueh things.” 

Still Mrs. Fleming tan on for another half 
hour a Jeremiad over her various losses; 
her husband, her owu health, and her piano, 
her Brussels carpets, her three dead children 
and her Worcester china, all very much in 
the same tone, interspersed with sundry 
moral fillips to Tommy, Jane and Sammy, as 
irritating to the tempers of those poor little 
animals as the constant twitches of a heavy- 
handed driver to his horses’ mouths. And 
Assunta—what a life must hers have been 
during these past few months! What a 
sore addition to her other trials, the blister 
of this foolish woman’s tongue! 

By-and-by I looked at my watch, and see- 
ing that it wanted but a quarter of an hour 
to the time when the coach was to start, I 
made bold to ask if Assunta would walk 
part of the way to the inn with me; for it 
‘was my only chance of getting another word 
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alone with her. She ran and put on her 
bonnet. 

As soon as we were in the street, “ You 
will understand, I-am sure,” she said, “ why 
I couldn’t go to the Grange. Poor Mrs. 
Fleming thinks it is my pride, and I cannot 
undeceive her, There are twothings I have 
not strenzth aud courage for—to revisit the 
place where I was so exquisitely happy, and 
tw see Harry again.” 

“ Have you any message to him ?” I asked, 
after a pause. 

“Tell him not to think too hardly of me, 
that is all. What I have done has been be- 
cause I believed it to be for his good.” 

“TI hope it may prove so, but I doubt it, 
Ishould not be a friend to you both if I 
withheld from you my belief that you are 
utterly wrong. I see the force of all your 
arguments of this marriage, but you cannot 
make black white. And Harry will not see 
it as white; don’t deceive yourself.” 

We were crossing one of the streams that 
interseot the town. She stopped for a min- 
ute, as if transfixed by some agonizing 
thought, and leaned on the little wooden 
parapet of the bridge, looking over into the 
water, so that I could not see her face, Pres- 
ently she raised it and said: 

“ He is young, he will get over his grief; 
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and by-and-by, in the course of time, he will 
find some woman who loves him nearly as 
well, perhaps, as Ido, and whom he can love, 
and whose influence over him is greater than 
mine has been. In the mean time. Mr. Lut- 
trell, there will be this immediate good. He 
and his uncle will be reconciled.” 

I thought differently; but it would have 
been cruel to harass her mind further by 
raising doubts on this point. She ‘had re- 
solved to immolate herself. I felt myself 
powerless to prevent the consummation of 
this mistaken self-sacrifice, and having once 
spoken, what right had I to add to her mis- 
ery, poor child! by painful and fruitless dis- 
cussion ? 

I heard the guard wind his horn; and 
taking her hand within mine, 1 murmured: 

“ May it all turn out as you expect. God 
bless you! Mr, Ridgway has bought a pearl 
of great price, if he knows how to value it, 
May you atleast find peace in your new 
home!” 

And so we parted on that little bridge; 
and I left behind me the brightest, the best, 
the dearest vision of my youth. When we 
next met, that vision had become asad re- 
ality among the stern hard truths of middle 
life. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


KITTY’S STRATAGEM. 


BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Sucn a little witch as she was, this Kitty 
Day of whom I write! She couldn’t help 
fiirting if she tried, and it wasn’t her fault, 
of course, if men were taken in by the round 
childish face and great innocent blue eyes, 
For they were, scores 6f them, and Kitty 
went on her way rejoicing, completing their 
bewikierment by the shy looks, and smiles, 
and blushes that really meant nothing, but 
were very effective, nevertheless, aM 

But in an unlucky hour for Kitty, she said 
“Yes” to a dark fierce-looking young man 
who had been her shadow for months, She 
wasn’t in earnest, but did it for the “ fun of 
the thing,” and because she wanted to know 
how it felt to be “ engaged.” It resulted se- 
riously, however, for in spite of her express 
commands to the contrary, the accepted 
suitor went directly to her father and told 
him all about it. 

Mr. Day looked at his daughter mischiev- 


ously that night as she sat behind the tea 
urn with such a comical assumption of 
dignity. 

“So I’m to lose my little housekeeper be- 
fore long, am I ?” questioned he, significantly. 

“Why, papa, what do you mean?” And 
Kitty blushed scarlet. 

“Mr. Gilbert called on me to-day. He is 
an excellent young man, and the son of one 
of my oldest friends. I heartily approve 
your choice, my dear.” 

“ He promised to keep the engagement a 
secret,” said Kitty, in a vexed tone, 

“So he wid me; bat concluded afterwards 
to break his promise rather than act dishon- 
orably. For it wouldn’t have been quite fair 
to have concealed the engagement from me.” 
» “T don’t know why, ’'m sure. It’s only a 
bit of. my fun, anyway. I never meant to 
marry him.” 


Mr. Day looked at her severely, 
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“I'm not jesting”’ she added, pettishly. 
“He threw himself into such a passion that 
I was fairly frightened into saying ‘ Yes,’ and 
sorry enough I’ve been for it since.” 

“Are you in earnest, Kitty ?” 

“Yes, I am.” And the blue eyes flashed 
defiantly. 

“Ts it possible that a danghter of mine 
has so little feeling and principle ?” 

“ Now, papa, what is the use of lecturing? 
You know me of old. I’m in trouble and 
want you to help. me out of it.” 

“ But you’ve given your werd, Kitty, and 
must abide by it.” 

“ Didn’t he break his?” 

“Yes, and was justified in doing so, But 
you are not, Still I’ll give you a choice of 
two evils, if you think marrying young Gil- 
bert one. Few girls would. Either keep your 
promise and make the best of circumstances, 
or break it and pass the winter in the coun- 
try with your Aunt Dorothy. For I’m not 
going to have you play fast and loose with 
men’s hearts after this fashion.” 

Kitty looked up into her father’s face dis- 
believingly, but determination was written 
there, and filled with sudden dismay, she be- 
gan to plead for a reprieve of the sentence, 

But Mr. Day wouldn’t listen. “You can 
stay in the city and participate in its gaye- 
ties on one condition only, and that I’ve 
mentioned,” said he. 

“ Was there ever anything so provoking?” 
muttered Kitty, after her father had gone 
down town. “Aunt Dorothy lives in a for- 
lorn-looking old place, and it’s a perfect wil- 
derness all around her, and papa knows that 
she’s the crossest old maid in existence, 
But [ll be even with him yet.” 

The next morning Kitty announced her 
intention of remainiug in the city. 

“But, papa, if Mr. Gilbert himself shall 
grow tired of the engagement, after knowing 
me better, you’ll not punish me for that, 
will you?” . And her eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously. 

“Certainly not, child. What a question 
to ask.” 

But Kitty had a motive for it. A plan 
had suggested itself to her mind, for outwit- 
ting both father ‘and lover, But she didn’t 
mean to hurry, and began tu pave the way 
for its success cautiously. 

As good luck would have it, who should 
call on her that morning but cousin Joe, the 
firm ally and abettor of all her childish mis- 
chief, and as ready to help her now as then, 


“© Joe! such trouble as I’m in” And 
she clasped her hands with a pretty little 
gesture of appeal. 

“ What now, Kitty? Is your canary bird 
fractious, or is it something about a new 
dress or bonnet that doesn’t equal your ex- 
pectations ?” 

Kitty looked at him so reproachfully, that 
he was sobered in a minute. 

“Tell me all about it,” whispered he. 

“I’m engaged!” And if she’d been an- 
nouncing her own funeral, she couldn’t have 
done it in a more solemn voice. 

Joe flushed up to the roots of his hair, and 
clasped and unclasped his hands in a nerv- 
ous sort of way, but didn't say anything, 

Kitty watched him maliciously. 

“ It’s to that young Gilbert. He’s asplen- 
did fellow, and has great dark eyes, and the 
dearest little mustache. You know him, 
don’t you ?” 

“ No—yes—a little,” stammered Joe, to the 
delight of his listener. “But what’s the 
trouble about? Wont your father consent ?” 
And he looked so utterly wretched, that 
Kitty, with a faint twinge of remorse, has- 


tened to tell him the true state of the case. - 


He brightened up wonderfully. 


“Then you don't love the man, after all?” 


he asked. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she answered, med- 
itatively; “I never looked into the matter 
much. I suppose he’s as good as any one, 
but I’m not in a marrying mood at present,” 

Joe’s countenance fell again. 

“Will you tell me just what you want?” 
said he, a little sternly. 

- “Now don’t be cross, Joe, you’re the only 
friend I have in the world.” And Kitty 
raised her soft eyes imploringly. 

He was mollified at once. 

“Why not break with Gilbert and accept 
the alternative?’ suggested he. “’Twont 
be so very dull at Aunt Dorothy’s,. “I’ve a 
college friend in the neighborhood, and can 
visit you occasionally.” 

Poor Joe! the idea of having her all to 
himself was delightful, and he waited for 
her answer with subdued eagerness, 

“Ts that the only plan that has occurred 
to you?” answered Kitty, sarcastically. 
“You haven’t much ingenuity if you can’t 
devise some other way of getting me out of 
this dilemma. I’ve no intention of becom- 
ing an animated fossil. Now listen to what 
I propose.” 

Then Kitty disclosed her plot, and Joe 
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listened approvingly, and the two heads were 
still bent close together when young Gilbert 
called an hour later, He entered unan- 
nounced, and Kitty gave such a start and 
blush at sight of him that Joe’s hopes again 
sank to zero. But if he’d been sensible, he 
would have known that her embarrassment 
was the result of surprise rather than emo- 
tion. 

_ She was very arch and winning that morn- 
ing until after Joe left (the little witch knew 
he was on nettles all the time), then she 
changed her tactics and grew cold and distant. 
_ “So you had to tell papa, after all?” she 
sneered. “ Men can’t keep a secret.” 

Her lover tried to explain, but she wouldn't 

listen, and gave him such a rating as would 
have done credit to the shrillest and noisiest 
of viragoes, 
“Ts this a specimen of her temper?” 
thought he, escaping into the street as soon 
as possible. “Who'd have thought her soft 
eyes could flash so, or the lines of her face 
sharpen in such a curious way? She really 
looked dangerous.” 

Had he seen Kitty laugh and clap her 
hands as he vanished from the scene, he 

ywould have been more puzzled than ever. 

The next time they met she greeted him 
with such a charming smile, and looked so 
naive and unconscious, that this little epi- 
sode would have passed from his memory, if 
it hadn’t been for one circumstance. 

He accidentally (?) overheard a conversa- 
tion between her cousin and another gentle- 
man. Kitty was the theme of discotirse, 


 She’s a dear little girl, but a regalar 


rago!” said Joe. “Everybody's afraid of 
lier when she gets into one of her tantrums. 
She just raves and goes on ina way that’s 
perfectly frightful. There’s a taint of insan- 
ity in the blood, you know; her aunt and 
grandmother died in a lunatic asylum.” 

Young Gilbert listened, shudderingly. 
These words explained the scene that -had 
puzzled him before, and awakened forebod- 
ings for the future. 

“You saw her father come down town 
last week with his head all bandaged up, and 
heard him tell, perhaps, how terribly he’s af- 
flicted with neuralgia,” continued Joe, 
“Poor old gentleman! ’twas Kitty did the 
mischief, for in one of her angry fits she 
threw a flat-iron across the table, and it hit 
him in the temple. He’s anxious enough to 
marry her off, and I hear Gilbert's to be the 


happy man.” 


"That individual turned pale. He remem- 
bered Mr. Day’s eagerness in forwarding his 
suit, and the wish he had expressed that his 
daughter’s marriage should take place at an 
early date. Though his love for Kitty was 
as strong as his shallow nature was capable 
of feeling, a vixenish wife would be unen- 
durable. But wasn’t it possible that her 
cousin was mistaken, or had colored the 

icture too highly? He resolved to wait for 

rther developments. 

They came speedily. A week later hé 
called on Kitty, just at dark, and was ush- 
ered by mistake (?) into the library. The 
door between that and the dining-room stood 
slightly ajar; a woman’s shrill voice reached 
him from there. Was it Kitty’s? he recog- 
nized it; he had heard it once before, pitched 
in the same high key. 

“Don’t tell me you didn’t mean to,” shé 
screeched, more like a mad woman, than 
anything else. “ You did, you did, you little 
brat!’ Then there was the sound of a heavy 
blow and the shriek of a child. 

“O don’t, don’t, Miss Kitty,” wailed a 
pitiful little voice. “’T was so dark I couldn’t 
see when you run up against me, and then I 
stumbled and fell, and the pitcher got brok- 
én, and I tried to keep the milk off your 
pretty dress, but couldn’t.” 

“You stumbled and fell,” mimicked Kitty. 
“Tl teach you not to another time. Také 
that—and that—and that!” giving the child 
blow after blow that resounded through thé 
foom. “Stop your snivelling, too. Do you 
hear? I'll make you, if you don’t.” 

The sobs were Irushed up, and Kitty went 
on: 

“Twas the prettiest dress I had, and ’tis 
spoilt completely, all throngh your careless- 
ness, you little imp! O, if I'd only a raw- 
hide, twould do me good to give you just 
such a whipping as you deserve.” ~ 

“Kitty, let that child alone!” said a new 
Voice, and Gilbert recognized it as her 
cousin’s. 

“T shall dono such thing. “Get out of 
the way, and mind your own business!” she 
shrieked, and there was something that 
sounded like a bottle whizzing through the 
toom and crashing up against the wall. Then 
& man’s groan was heard distinctly. 

“ O Kitty! how could you?” said her cous- 
fn, reproachfully. “ You’ve cut my cheek 
terribly. See how the blood runs!’ 

Gilbert didn’t wait to hear any more, but 
fled from the house, resolved that he wouldn’t 
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marry such a vixen, though she had the face 
and form of a Hebe. 

The front door had nosooner closed upon 
him than the actors in the above drama 
went off into spasms of merriment. Kitty 
stood revealed in the gaslight with dress un- 
injured; there was not a cut to be seen on 
Joe’s face; the child was nowhere visible, 

*O! O! ’twas too funny!” gasped Kitty. 
“That whine would have deceived anybody, 
*twas so natural. I half started myself, 
thinking ’twas really a child’s voice, instead 
of yours. You deserve a reward of merit 
for such splendid acting.” 

“Give me one, then, and let me choose it 
myself,” whispered Jve. 

“ Well, what will you have?” And Kitty 
looked up archly. 

Yourself.” 

“What a modest demand!” . 

There was a mocking smile on her lips, 
but her eyes fell beneath his. 

“Do you think so?” And taking the mis- 
chievous little face between his hands, he 
scanned it closely. 

What he saw there was evidently satisfac- 
tory, for he kissed it over and over, and Kit- 
ty, though she resisted a little at first, finally 
submitted with a very good grace. 

***Tis well to be off with the old love be- 
fore you are on with the new,” whispered 
he, slyly. “Gilbert’s done for, and I’ve 
stepped into his place.” ° 

“ But he didn’t treat me this way,” pouted 
she. 

“T hope not. "Twould be worse for him 
if he had, I’d shoot him in a minute!” 
And Joe tried to look belligerent, but failed 
woefully. 

Mr. Day was surprised the next morning 
by a call from Kitty’s late suitor. The young 
man seemed ill at ease, and stammered a 
great deal in making his errand known. 

“T understand, sir, that insanity is hered- 
itary in your family,” he began, awkwardly, 
“and—and—” he paused and tried to col- 


lect his ideas—* that Kitty’s aunt and grand- 
mother died in a lunatic asylum.” 

“All a mistake,” responded Mr. Day, pomp- 
ously. “There was never a case of insanity, 
neither among my own kindred, nor that of 
my late wife's,” 

“ But your daughter, sir, has a peculiar 
disposition, and I find it isn’t suited to mine, 
We should be miserable together. I desire, 
therefore, to withdraw from the engage- 
ment.” 

“And have you told her this?” thundered 


_ his listener, white with rage. For Mr. Day 


really had a violent temper, and didn’t need 
to feign its possession, like Kitty. 

“Dear me! the father is worse than the 
daughter,” thought the young man. Aloud, 
he answered, “Ono! Icame to you first 
(The fact was, he didn’t dare face Kitty with 
any such proposition.) 

“ Well, sir, all I have to say, is, that you 
area mean, contemptible villain! and if you 
don’t get out of my office this minute, I'l 
kick you down stairs!” And before the 
words were fairly out of Mr. Day’s mouth, he 
started to make his threat good. 

Young Gilbert made a precipitous retreat, 
convinced that both Kitty and Mr. Day were 
partially insane. 

Kitty listened demurely to her father’s 
version of the affair, and the anathemas he 
hurled against her recreant lover. Once, 
though, during the narration, she shook so 
with laughter that he looked at her suspiec- 
jously. But she put on at once such an air 
of wretchedness, that he aseribed it to mor- 
tification and wounded pride. ; 

It was not until two years afterward that 
he learned the truth, and Kitty was then 
married to Joe, who, I forgot to say, was not 
her own cousin, though she called him so, 
but a sort of distant relative. Mr. Day re- 
ceived the revelation good-humoredly (Joe 
had always been his special favorite), and 
was ready enough to laugh with the rest, 
over the way he had been outwitted. 
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Ir was a golden day in October, and earth, 
having decked herself in her many-hued 
robes, and gathered upon her bosom her 
wealth of autumn fruits, was royal in her 
beauty. Her charms were lost, however, upon 
the weary man who plodded along the dusty 
road that led to his farmhouse, for he scarce- 
ly raised his eyes, and seemed filled with 
sad thoughts. They were sad, and no won- 
der, for the little farm upon which he had 
toiled so many years, and where he had 
hoped to spend the remnant of his days, 
seemed likely to pass out of his hands. 

The old trees in the orchard were heavy 
with their rich fruit, a bountiful supply of 
corn was waiting to be garnered, and a 
goodly array of pumpkins and squashes lay 
ripening in the sunshine; but all this had 
no charm now for John Humplirey, for prob- 
ably they would never be his. Twenty years 
before he had purchased the farm, paying a 
trifle down, and had set himself diligently 
to work to reclaim its wasted acres, and 
make for his loved ones a home of plenty. 

But somehow he never seemed to prosper 
like other men, never had “ any luck,” as he 
expressed it. His hay was always sure to 
get wet, his sheep and cattle died, and 
scarce'y a year passed that some untoward 
event did not happen to discourage him. 

It was slow work paying up for the farm, 
but it was accomplished at last, and the joy- 
ful event was celebrated by taking his wife 
and children to visit a sister in a neighbor- 
ing town, But, alas! they paid heavily in 
sorrow for their day of pleasure, for the 
whole family caught a malignant fever that 
was prevalent at the time. John and his 
wife were delirious during their sickness, 
and when reason returned and they were 
able to bear the news, it was told them that 
their three little ones were laid side by side 
_in the old churchyard on the hill. 

This affliction had an opposite effect upon 
the parents; while Ruth Humphrey bowed 
submissively beneath the rod that smote 
her, and took home the sweet truth to her 
heart, that whom the Lord loveth he chast- 
eneth, her husband was filled with hard and. 
bitter feelings. The cheery smile with which 
he met his other misfortunes was now sel- 
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dom seen upon his face, and ever after he 
walked under a heavy cloud of sorrow. No 
other children came to cheer the old home- 
stead, and so the lonely years passed on. 

One cold chilly day in autumn, a little 
bare-footed girl, in tattered garments, peered 
with hungry eyes into the kitchen door,which 
chanced to be open, and asked in a feeble 
voice for something toeat. Mrs, Humphrey 
was at once struck with the beauty of the 
little pinched face and her forlorn appear- 
ance, 

“Come in, dear,” said Mrs. Humphrey, 
“and I will give you something to eat.” 

“O my!” said the child; “ that’s what she 
called her.” 

“What do you mean by she ?” 

“The beautiful lady that came to the big 
house once, leading a little girl just as big as 
I. She called her dear, ever so many times, 
and it sounded so nice. I wished somebody 
would call me so, but no one ever did but 
you, and please, ma’am, I love you.” 

“ Poor child” said Mrs. Humphrey, wiping 
away the tears that filled her eyes; “ where 
do you live?” « 

“T don’t live anywhere now, since I ran 
away from the big house. They didn’t give 
me enough to eat, and they whipped me for 
everything—see there!’ And the child 
pointed to the blue marks on her slender 
arms. 

“ You poor little dear, how can people be 
so cruel! Can you tell me your name ?”’ 

“I'm Madeline, that’s all. Everybody 
called me Mad in the great house, and O how 
I hated them for it!” 

Mrs, Humphrey placed a bountiful supply 
of food on the table, and the eagerness with 
which the almost starved child devoured it 
brought the tears again to her eyes. 

When the little one had finished eating, 
Mrs. Humphrey drew her to her side, and 
gently smoothing her hair, asked her how 
she would like to live with her. 

“O, may 1?” And the hazel eyes grew 
large and lustrous with sudden hope. 

“ Yes, if you wish. I had alittle girl once, 
but God took her home to live with him, 
Perhaps he has sent you to take her place.” 

Madeline answered by nestling close to 
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that mother heart, and murmuring again 


and again, “ O, I love you so much !” 

Mrs. Humphrey went to the drawer that 
held the garments her little one had worn, 
and consecrating them to their new use with 
a baptism of tears, she arrayed Madeline in 
them, and taking her by the hand, went out 
to meet her husband, who was approaching 
the house. His eyes looked his astonish- 
ment, and Mrs. Humphrey told him briefly 
all she knew about the child, 

“I may keep her, may I not?” she asked. 
“It will be such a comfort to hear a child’s 
voice in the house once more.” 

“Yes, do as you like, Ruth; perhaps, as 
you say, she will brighten up the old house.” 

And thus it came to pass, that the little 
waif that floated to the farmhouse on that 
autumn day became known as sweet Made- 
line Humphrey, the fairest maid in all the 
country round, 

Mrs. Humphrey, on the afternoon in which 
our story opens, caught sight of her husband 
as he slowly walked up the lane leading to 
the house, and met him on the threshold 
with an inquiring look. 

“ It was of no use,” he said, sinking intoa 
chair. “Travers has already lent all the 
money he has to spare, and there is no one 
else to whom I can apply.” 

“ Is there no hope, then ?” said Mrs Hum- 
phrey, with pale lips. 

“None that I know of now. The old 
house must go, I suppose, for next week the 
mortgage runs out.” 

Just then Madeline came in from the or- 
chard with a basket of rosy apples. 

“© father!’ she exclaimed, “I have been 
taking a survey of the orchard, and I never 
knew the trees hang so heavy with fruit as 
they do this year. The old cellar will hardly 
hold it all.” 

“ It will never hold any more fruit for us, 
my child.” 

“Then you were not successful in raising 
the money, father?” 

“No, Madeline, what we have all dreaded 
is likely to come upon us. It was always my 
luck.” 

“Don’t, John, don’t call everything that 
happens to us luck.” 

“ What else can I call it, Ruth? I have 
tried as hard as any one to get along, but 


you know how everything has worked - 


against me.” 
“But we had the farm paid for once, 
John, You were successful at last, although 


Madeline, 


it took a great many years. If you had never 
signed your name to that note this present 
trouble would not have come upon us.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it. But who would 
have believed that my best friend would 
have run away and left me to pay the note? 
He wouldun’t have served any one else so. I 
tell you it’s my luck, and it’s of no use to 
fight against it. I might as well have sold 
the farm then to pay the money, as to have 
raised it by placing a mortgage upon it. I 
might have known I never could pay it. I 
depended upon the sale of the hay last sum- 
mer to pay a certain amount, but you know 
there was hardly a ton that went into the 
barn in good condition,” 

“Well, John, God’s ways are not our ways, 
and though it has sometimes looked dark 
enougi, and does now, in fact, yet I never 
saw the time I couldn’t trust him.” 

There was such a serene look of peace and 
calm trust in the face of his wife as she said 
this, that John Humphrey marveiled greatly. 

“How you can take everything, good or 
bad, that comes to us in the way you do, is 
past my finding out,” he said, as he took the 
weekly paper that had come in his absence 
and tried to become interested in its con- 
tents, 

Madeline seated herself by the window, 
and gazed sadly out upon the familiar scenes 
which she feared they must leave for a 
strange home. The silence of the old kitchen 
was at length broken by a knock upon the 
outer door, It was opened by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, who ushered in a young man named 
Ernest Seaton. An angry flush overspread 
the face of Madeline, but she managed to 
greet the visitor with a show of cordiality. 

“T have heard,” said he, addressing Mr. 
Humphrey, “that you wished to borrow a 
certain sum of Mr. Travers to-day.” 

“T did, sir, bat he was unable to accom- 


modate me.” 


“T have called to say I have about that 
amount by me, which 1 wish to invest, and 
will loan it to you for one year.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” said Mr. Ham- 
phrey, the light of a great joy kindling in his 
eyes. “On what terms do you propose to 
make me this loan ?” 

“Simply this: that with the money I shall 
furnish you shall cancel the present mort- 
gage upon your place, and give me a new 
mortgage for one year from date.” 

“TI will accept your kind offer, Mr. Seaton, 
and although it looks so dark now, some- 
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thing to my advantage may bappen before 
the time expires, and the old place be free 
again.” 

“Very well, Lam glad I could accommo- 
date you, and if you please, I will meet you 
at Squire Preble’s this evening and haye the 
papers made out,” 

“Wont you stop to tea?” urged Mrs. 
Humphrey. “I will have it ready in a very 
few moments,” 

“No, I thank you, I am in something of a 
hurry, Isn’t there a nearer path to town 
through your woods than by the road ?” 

“ Yes sir, and Madeline will show you the 
way, for it is somewhat difficult to find,” 

Madeline took her hat from its accus- 
tomed nail, and with ill-concealed reluctance 
prepared to obey her father’s wish, Ever 
since the Seatons, a proud English family, 
had moved into town, Ernest had been per- 
sistent in forcing his attentions upon Made- 
line. She thoroughly disliked him for his 
suobbish ways and the meanness of his gen- 
eral character, She would rather have had 
her father indebted to any one else than to 
him for pecuniary aid. They walked on in 


silence a few steps, but as they entered the’ 


wood Seaton strove to draw Madeline into 
conversation. 

“This is the way,” she said, pointing toa 
well-defined bridle-path that opened to the 
left; “ you have only to go straight forward 
through the woods, and you will find the 
distance much shorter to the town.” 

“Thank you, Madeline; and now let us 
sit on this mossy seat and rest a few mo- 
ments.” 

“TI am not fatigued, and I thought you 
were in a hurry, Mr. Seaton,” 

“TI am never in too much of a hurry to 
talk to you, Madeline, when I can get an 
opportunity. I am going to Europe in a few 
weeks, to be absent some months, and before 
Igo I must hear my fate from your lips. 
You have evaded the question and fought 
shy of melongenough, Madeline, you know 
how madly I love you, and I must know 
whether you accept that love or not.” 

“Mr. Seaton, I had hoped to have been 
spared this avowal from you; my manner 
towards you must have betrayed the state of 
my feelings, and I cannot return the love 
you profess for me,” 

Seaton sprang to his feet, while his face 
became livid with rage. 


“Madeline Humphrey,” he hissed, “whe 


are you, that you should spurn me in this 
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manner? You, a foundling, and the inmate 
of a poorhouse in your childhood! The 
blood of one of the best families of England 
flows in my veins, and [ know of a score of, 
girls who would consider an alliance with 
me as the height of their ambition.” 

“Then I advise you to bestow your pre- 
cious Self upon some one of this score with- 
out any delay. I have never thought you 
really loved me, and now this taunt with re- 
gard to the circumstances of my early life 
confirms my belief beyond a doubt. This 
matter must be considered as settled between. 
us forever.” 

“Not so fast, my lady. One yeat from 
to-day a mortgage which I shall hold upon 
your father’s farm will expire. If you marry 
me, I shall never demand a cent; but if you. 
do not, [ shall demand of Mr. Humphrey the 
uttermost farthing. You know as well as [ 
do what prospect there is of his paying it.” 

The baseness of Seaton’s motive in aiding 
her father in his extremity flashed upon 
Madeline in an instant, and the indignant 
blood mounted to her face. 

“T leave you,” said Seaton, “and remem- 
ber my conditions. They must be complied 
with or you take the consequences.” 

With a haughty stride Seaton disappeared 
down the bridle-path, and Madeline turned 
with a heavy heart towards the farmhouse, 

Mr. Humphrey went to the village soon 
after tea, to keep his appointment with Sea- 
ton, and Mrs, Humphrey, who was fatigued. 
with the cares of the day, retired soon after, 
so Madeline was left alone in the old kitch- 
en. As the time sped on she glanced at the 
tall clock in the corner, and thought to 
herself: 

“That dreadful mortgage, I suppose, is. 
made out by this time, aud there is no help 
for it now. It only remains for me, single- 
handed and alone, to do what I can to 
thwart his villany.” 

She took up the newspaper, and as she 
glanced over its columns, her eye rested upon. 
this item among the “ Wants:” 


“ WanTepD—An assistant: teacher for the 
English branches in the Lakeside Seminary. 
Candidates will be examined at the Institu- 


' tion on the 20th inst.” 


thought Madeline, “if Tcould only 
get that situation it would relieve us from 
all difficulty !” 

The more she thought of it the more de 
termined she was to try. She had always 
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been the smartest scholar in the village 
school, and had taken the first rank during 
the half year she had been permitted to at- 
tend an academy. It was only the English 
branches she would be required to teach, 
and she felt competent to do that. Her 
mind was made up before she sought her pil- 
low, and the divine wisdom asked to aid in 
the new course she had marked out. 

Madeline spent all her spare time in study 
during the next week, and then sent for her 
friend Clara Lane to come and pass the 
night with her. 

“ Well, I declare,” exclaimed Clara, as she 
entered Madeline’s chamber, “ what an array 
of schoolbooks you have upon your table! 
Do you intend to set up a private school 
here ?” 

“Not exactly, Clara, though I hope to 
have a school somewhere.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Madeline 
Humphrey? Every district in town is al- 
ready supplied with a teacher for the winter 
term, so there is no chance for you here.” 

“There may be in another place, though, 
fur you are aware that Irvington is only a 
very small corner of the world. In fact, I 
mean to apply for the situation offered in 
that advertisement,” said Madeline, handing 
the paper to Clara, “and I want some of 
your help,” she added. 

“Dear me, Madeline! I don’t see how I 
can help you, but if there is anything I can 
do, I am willing to try.” 

“ Then, Clara, please show the sincerity of 
your offer by giving mea thorough examina- 
tion in these branches. I want you to ask 
me the hardest questions you can find, and 
if I pass the ordeal with tolerable credit, I 
shall venture to become a candidate at 
Lakeside next week.” 

«“J’ll do the best I can, Madeline, so let us 
proceed to business. 1’ll warrant you'll get 
examined to your heart's content.” 

The girls sat up till the old clock in the 
kitchen struck eleven, and then Clara closed 
the book, exclaiming: 

“ There, I haveu’t the slightest doubt but 
what you will not only pass a triumphant 
examination, but annihilate every other can- 
didate who presents herself! But what in 
the world has put this idea of teaching into 
your head just now?” 

“©, several things. One’ is, I want to 
help father; you know he has rather a hard 
time to get along, and as he took me, a for- 
lorn and friendless child, it is no more than 
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right, now that I have grown up, that I 
should strive to make him some retarn. I 
haven’t spoken of my plan yet, but I shall 
to-morrow; and I think they will approve of 
it, although I know they will be lonesome 
without me the coming winter.” 

Madeline waited next day till the morning 
housework was done, and her father had 
come in to rest him after doing his chores at 
the barn, before she spoke of her project. 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. Humphrey, 
dropping her knitting work; “to think of 
your wanting to go away off to that out-of- 
the-way place to teach! Why, child, I hope 
you don’t think we begrudge you a living 
here at home!’ 

“Ah, Madeline knows better than that,” 
said Mr. Humphrey. “While we have a 
roof over our heads or a crust of bread left 
she shall share it with us. She has heard 
us say that a great many times.” 

“T know it, father,” replied Madeline, “I 
am aware I hold a daughter’s place in both 
your hearts, and that is why I want to acta 
daughter’s part, and by doing something for 
myself, now that I am able, help you alonga 
little, Lakeside is only fifty miles from here, 
and as there is a stage ride of only six miles 
at this end of the route, I can visit home 
whenever there is a vacation. I don’t know 
as I can obtain the situation, but if I can, 
are you willing I should take it fur a year, 
at least ?” 

“If you have set your heart so much upon 
it, child, I don’t know as I have any objec- 
tion; what do you say, mother?” said Mr. 
Humphrey, addressing his wife. 

“Well, she might as well go, perhaps, It 
will be a change of scene, if nothing more; 
and I don’t know as we ouglit to keep her 
shut up in the old enema all her _ 
even if we could.” 

So it was settled that Madeline was to go 
the next week to Lakeside. She had no 
money to spend in unnecessary travel, and 
everything was prepared so that in case she 
was successful in obtaining the situation, 
her trunk could be sent on to her, 

Clara Lane was the only one of the villa- 
gers entrusted with the secret of her going, 
and so when the old yellow stagecoach drove 
up to John Humphrey’s door one morning, 
and Madeline was seen to enter it, there 
was a great speculation as to where she 
could be going, and what her business in 
that unknown region could possibly be. 

When Madeline had fairly lost sight of the 
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last familiar house, she began to realize 
what a venturesome thing she had under- 
taken. No doubt there would be a score of 
experienced teachers for her to compete 
with, while she had only taught one term in 
a district school. 

There had been no rain for some time, 
and the roads were very dusty, so she was 
glad to tie on the thick brown veil she had 
brought for that purpose. It was well she 
did, for at the first place at which the stage 
stopped, who should get into it but Ernest 
Seaton ? He was bound to the next railroad 
Station, from whence he was to take the 
cars en route for New York, and there em- 
bark on the steamer for England, A friend 
was with him, and the two, who had taken 
something to solace themselves at the last 
tavern, grew very talkative. 

“How long do you intend to remain 
abroad, Seaton ?” asked Frank Graves. 
~ OQ, five or six months, perhaps. Our old 
family estate needs to be looked after, you 
know, for I don’t mean to settle in this mis- 
erable republican country. We only came 
over here on account of father’s health, and 
he has received no benefit from the change, 
for the doctor says he has an incurable dis- 
ease that may carry him off at auy time. It 
is quite certain he never can return to Eng- 
land again, and in the event of his death, as 
the eldest son, I shall inherit Seaton Hall.” 

“I suppose you have some fair lady over 
. the water, who is destined to reign as mis- 
tress of the lordly mansion ?”’ 

“There are plenty who would be glad to 
secure that position, but, as it happens, the 


lady whom I have selected is on this side of 


the water. America has some institutions 
which I like, and among them are the pretty 
girls. The one I have reference to is a per- 
fect Hebe.” 

“ How long since your yeumaiants to this 


peerless beauty transpired 2” 
0, there isu’t areal engagement; indeed, 


she fights shy and will have none of me at 
present, but I have laid a very clever trap to 
catch the beauty, and I haven't the slightest 
doubt about the result.” 


Madeline’s cheeks glowed with indigna- 


tion, and she bit her lips till they nearly 
bled. The sublime impudence of this Eug- 
lish snob was something wonderful, and she 
was more than ever determined to defeat 
his plans. The money should be ready for 


him on the day that mortgage expired if it 
were within the bounds of possibility. She 
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was glad when the two friends were set down 
at their destined station, and she had the 
opportunity of removing her veil and breath- 
ing a little fresh air again. 

A half hour’s ride brought her to the rail- 
road station, and she was soon speeding on 
as fast as steam could carry her to Lakeside. 
The cars were very full, and she had some 
difficulty in finding a seat. She had never 
travelled enough in her life to become hard- 
ened to the discomfort of others, and so 
when at the next station a fat old lady, with 
a carpet-bag, two bandboxes and an umbrel- 
la, wandered up and down the car looking 
in vain for a seat, she rose immediately and 
offered hers. A gentleman, who had previ- 
ously done the same thing for a crippled fel- 
low-passenger, gave Madeline a nod of sym- 
pathy as they each strove to balance them- 
selves on the arm of a car seat, 

“ There is to be aconvention, or something 
of the sort, I hear, at a station about five 
miles further on, and I presume so many 
will leave the cars at that place we shall then 
be able to find a seat,” remarked the geutle- 
man. 

“O dear,” spoke up the old lady, “ I hope, 
if so many folks get off before we get to 
Lakeside, there wont be any of ’em take my 
things by mistake. My best bunnit is in 
that big bandbox, and my caps, collars and 
sich things are in t/other, and I wouldn’t 
lose ’em for nothin’! I told my darter Sarah 
Maria that I didn’t suppose I should have 
more’n half of my budgets when I got home. 
Are any of you folks going clear to Lake- 
side?” 


“Tam,” replied Madeline, “and if I can 


be of any service to you I shall be happy to 
have you call upun me.” 

“Thank you, miss, you’re a most obleegin’ 
young woman, and they’re rather scarce, [ 
find, in these days. They used to tell me 
when I was young, ‘ Handsome is that hand- 
some does,’ and your looks don’t belie you a 
bit.” 

Madeline blushed crimson at the old lady’s 
loud-spoken compliment, and was glad she 
dropped her work-bag just then, so that in 


searching for it under the car seat she wight 


hide her confusion. 

Upon their arrival at Lakeside, Madeline 
helped the old lady out, and saw that all her 
baggage was safe, in return for which she 
received the most profuse thanks and a 


hearty smack upon her cheek, 


“Now mind,” she said, a8 sho drove amy 


it 
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in the old wagon that had been waiting for 
her, “if you are ever near the old Tilbury 
farm, in the west part of Lakeside, you be 
sure and give me a call.” 

Fortunately, the seminary was in full view 
of the depot, so that Madeline was not 
ohliged to inquire the way thither, and a 
short walk brought her to the door, which 
she entered with a beating heart. There 
were not as many candidates assembled for 
examination as she had feared, but those 
who were there looked exceedingly wise in 
her eyes, aud she dreaded the time when she 
should be called into the next room to meet 
the arbiters of her fate. Her turn came at 
last, and as she entered the room and took 
the seat assigned her, the first person she 
saw upon looking up was the courteous gen- 
tleman she had met in the cars. The ree; 
ognition was mutual, and his friendly nod 
quite reassured her, so that with a clear 
head and firm voice she could think upon 
and answer the questions that were put to 
her. She gained confidence as the examina- 
tion proceeded, and when at last it was over, 
aud she bad not failed in a single answer, 
she really began to hope that her journey 
had not been in vain. 

That hope was destined to be realized, 
and her heart gave a great throb of joy when, 
half an hour later, her genvleman friend an- 
nounced to the ladies who were waiting to 
learn their fate that Miss Madeline Hum- 
phrey of Irvington was the successful can- 
didate. 

“Miss Humphrey, can you enter imme- 
diately upon your duties? It would accom- 


modate me very much if you could, for there 


has been a great accession of pupils lately, 
and our teachers have been overworked.” 
“Yes sir.” 
“Very well; I will introduce you to the 
lady principal, who will show you to your 


room, I think the seminary may congratu- 


late itself upon having secured a most excel- 
lent teacher.” 

Madeline was placed in charge of about 
twenty-five young ladies. Her beauty and 
grace won them at the outset, and when 


they found how gently yet firmly she ruled 


thei, and how interesting she made even 
the most prosy studies, they voted her per- 
fectly splendid. She quite enjoyed her new 
vocation, although, as the novelty wore off, 
and it became somewhat monotonous, a 
feeling of homesickness now and then crept 


over her, especially on Saturday eveuiugs, 


when she always thought most of the old 
home. 

As the season advanced, however, there 
were lectures and social gatherings, to which 
Madeline was invited, and being brought by 
her position as teacher in the best society of 
the place, she enjoyed all such entertaiu- 
ments with the keen relish of a novice. 

At length, after a most accommodating 
snowstorm, which: had left the roads in 
splendid condition for the purpose, a sleigh- 
ride was proposed, and the expedition raised 
a great deal of enthusiasm in the seminary, 
especially among the pupils. . 

“Wont it be splendid, Miss Humphrey!” 
exclaimed one of Madeline’s scholars, who 
was the first to bring her the news. “The 
pupils are going in three large sleighs, and 
the teachers in snaller ones, and we are go- 
ing to have a grand supper at Hosmer’s 
Hotel. I can hardly wait for next week to 
come, for if there is anything in the world I 
enjoy it is a good sleighride.” 

“T quite agree with you, Emma; a sleigh- 
ride is delightful if the weather is not too 
cold. And now I advise you, as an excellent 
way of making the intervening time pass 
swiftly as well as profitably, to be as diligent 
as possible in your studies.” 

“1 suppose I ought, but I'm afraid it will 
be rather hard work, with those coming 
sleighbells jingling in my ears all the time, 
But I will try your plan, Miss Humphrey, 
and begin by going straight to my room and 
attacking that dreadful philosophy lesson for 
to-morrow.” 


An hour later Miss Dunton entered Made- 
line’s room, bearing a note for her. 


“Mr. Caroll wished me to hand this to 
you,” she said, “and if it was from any one 
but him I should say it was an invitation to 
the sleighride.” 


Madeline glanced at the note, and with 
heightened color replied: 


“ You are right; it is an invitation for me 
to accompany the gentleman.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Miss 
Humphrey, upon your conquest. I have 
thought for some.time that Mr. Caroll was 


in a dangerous state of mind, and this invi- 
tation to you quite confirms my belief.” 


“I really cannot see,” replied Madeline, 
with a hearty laugh, “why it should be 
thought anything so very remarkable for the 
geutieman in question to ask oue of us teach- 
ers to ride with him.” 


“That is because you don’t kuow him as 


well as I do, Being handsome, talented, 


and withal doing an excellent business as a 
lawyer, he has been considered quite a catch 
by managing mammas and aspiring daugh- 
ters; but, being such an incorrigible old 
bachelor, I believe he has long been given 
up as unavailable. He never was known to 


pay a lady so much attention before, and | 
think, like that warrior of old, you can 
boast, ‘ I came, I saw, I conquered.’ ” 

Miss Dunton’s bantering remarks set Mad- 
eline to thinking. Mr. Caroll had shown 
her a great deal of attention, it is true, but 
she had thought it was because he was one 
of the trustees of the seminary, and wished 
to make it as pleasant as possible for her 
during the first few weeks in a strange 
place. Would he take as much notice of 
her if he knew the circumstances of her ear- 
ly life? and Madeline then and there de- 
cided, not without a quiver of the heart, to 
take the first opportunity during the ride to 
test that question. 

A splendid pair of bays, harnessed into the 
daintiest seashell of a sleigh, drove up to the 
seminary door, and Mr. Caroll, after care- 
fully tucking the fur robes about Madeline, 
sprang into the seat at her side, and soon 
they were speeding away at the merry jin- 
gling of the bells. Mr. Caroll had been 
somewhat tardy, so that his sleigh was con- 
siderably behind the others, but the horses, 

ich had not been used very much of late, 
were’ glad to have the rein given them, and 
they almost flew over the snowy road, so 
that the school party were soon in sight. 

“ Perhaps we are riding too fast for your 
enjoyment, Miss Humphrey.” 

*O no, this is really delightful, and a 
somewhat novel experience to me, for, al- 
though I have had a great many sleighrides 
in my life, they have mostly been after our 
old farmhorse, whose motto, if he has one, 
is, ‘Slow and sure,’ ” 

“These horses are quite remarkable for 
their speed, and if I had any taste in that 
direction, I suppose they might become fa- 
mous on the race-course. I shall slacken 
their speed soon, however, for I shouldn't 
care to have them travel at this rate all the 
distance we are going.” 

“No, that would be too much of a good 
thing,” replied Madeline, laughing; “ and 
besides, when we are going so fast we can- 
not enjoy the scenery as we pass along, A 
wintry landscape, although for the most part 
80 desolate, has, I confess, a sort of weird at- 
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traction for me, and I have often seen win- 
try views so charming that I have longed 
for the power of sketching them.” 

“TI have such a scene in my mind’s eye 
now; and, by the way, I believe it was in 
Irvington I saw it. I was riding through there 
one crisp winter morning, and I came upon 
such a scene from fairy-land that I stopped 
my horse to gaze upon it. I wont attempt 
to describe it, for I know I should miserably 
fail in the attempt.” 

“There are many very romantic places in 
Irvington, and none more so than a certain 
glen in my father’s woods, It is my favorite 
place of resort, and I am really homesick for 
a sight of it now, for it has its attractions 
even in winter.” 

“You are right, Miss Humphrey, with re- 
gard to the beautiful scenery of your birth- 
place, and Ido not wonder that you often 
pine for a sight of it. I wish it were not so 
far, otherwise we might take our sleighride 
there.” 

Madeline felt that the time had come to 
make her confession, and so, bracing herself 
for the task, she replied: 

“T am greatly attached to dear old Irving- 
ton, but not because it is my birthplace. 
That spot, wherever it is upon the wide 
earth, is quite unknown to me.” 

“Indeed. You have spoken frequently of 
your father and mother; surely they could 
tell you where you were born.” 

“Tam only their adopted daughter, but I 
believe they love me as truly as if I were 
their own child. I can just remember liv- 
ing at one time in a great building, with 
people of all sorts of ages, and I suppose it 
was an almshouse, I was treated so cruelly 
there that l ran away and wandered to Ir- 
vington, where my adopted parents took me 
to their home and hearts, in place of the 
little ones they had lost. I have an unutter- 
able longing sometimes to know who and 
what I am, and where my parents are, if I 
have any. It is not pleasant to be taunted 
as I have been sometimes with having been 
the inmate of an almshouse.” 

“It would no doubt be a great satisfaction 
to you to know certainly of your parentage 
and the circumstances of your birth; but as 
far as concerns your present station in life, 
or your future prospects, it can make no dif- 
ference. In our republican country, whether 
one is wellborn, in the worldly acceptation 
of the term, or not, is a matter of very little 
moment. The ancestors of some families 
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who feel the most aristocratic were shoe- 
makers, carpenters or masons, men who got 
an honest living by the labor of their own 
hands. My own grandfather was a black- 
smith, and as sturdy a son of Vulcan, I sup- 
pose, as ever hammered at an anvil, He was 
a man of stern integrity withal, and I honor 
him as my ancestor quite as much as though 
he had strutted about in a velvet coat, satin 
vest, silver knee-buckles, and the other fine 
things that the gentlemen of his day so 
much affected. So never let yourself get 
morbid in brooding over this matter, Miss 
Humphrey; you may, have been born in the 
greatest poverty, or heiress to a coronet, it 
matters not; you have only to be true to 
yourself, and the world must and will respect 
you.” 

“Thank you,” faltered Madeline, as she 
hastily wiped the tears from her eyes; “ I 
cannot tell you, Mr. Caroll, how much your 
words have helped me. I suppose I have 
brooded upon this subject too much for my 
own good, for I am never thrown among 
strangers who treat me kindly but I wonder 
if they would regard me in the same light if 
they knew what I know of myself. It was 
this feeling that led me to tell you what I 
have, and I am glad now that I did, for your 
words have comforted meso much. I shall 
never let this matter trouble me again as it 
has done, and shall strive to learn as St. 
Paul advised, ‘In whatsoever situation I am 
therewith to be content.’”’ 

“T am glad if I have said anything to com- 
fort or encourage you, for I wish you to be 
as happy as you can, for yourown sake—and 
mine, too,” he added, in a lower tone. . 

Madeline’s keen ears detected it, however, 
and it was the one drop that made her cup 
of pleasure for that day overflow. 

“J declare,” exclaimed Mr. Caroll, whip- 
ping up the horses, “ Hosmer’s Hotel is in 
full view, and I believe we shall be the last 
of the party to arrive! My horses must look 
to their laurels, for they have certainly been 
outdone in speed to-day.” 

The elegant supper at Hosmer's, and the 
feast of reason that followed, Madeline en- 
joyed with the keenest relish. And then the 


delightful ride home by moonlight, in which 
Mr. Caroll and herself found so much to talk 
about wherein they fully sympathized with 
each other, would never be forgotten. 

The months sped on at Lakeside, bringing 
at length the spring vacation, and Madeline 
joyfully embraced the opportunity of visiting 
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the old home. Mrs. Humphrey was busy. 
with her spring cleaning, and her husband 
was mending up his farm tools, and making 
timely preparations for planting. 

Madeline had noticed that her father had 
worn the old dejected look upon his face 
almost ever since she came home, and so she 
thought she would visit him out in the old 
barn-shed and do what she could to cheer 
him up. 

“Well, father,’ said Madeline, as she 
perched herself upon an old pile of boards, 
“how have you got along on the farm since 
I have been away ?” 

“O, after the same old sort. I don’t seeas 
my luck has turned yet. I sold considerable 
many pumpkins, and about twenty-five dol- 
lars worth of apples last fall, and then when 
we killed our pig I sold considerable pork, 
so that, deducting our living, I have saved 
about fifty dollars.” 

“Why, that’s better than nothing, father,” 

“Yes, it’s better than nothing, but it’s a 
small sum towards raising the money to pay 
the mortgage. I cut a number of cords of 
wood last winter, expecting that old Mr, 
Seaton would buy it; he just as much as en- 
gaged it in the fall, but some one else offered 
him the wood a little cheaper, and he bought 
itof them. That Seaton family, I find, are 
a terrible mean set, with the exception 6f 
Ernest, and he really did do a kind act when 
he lent me that money.” 

Madeline had her own private opinion 
about the kindness of the act, but she kept 
her thoughts to herself. 

“Well, father,’ she exclaimed, cheerily, 
“T think you can dispose of the wood else- 
where before long; and [I want to tell you 
now that all the hay you make this summer 
will find a ready market. Mr. Caroll, one of 
the trustees of the seminary, wished me to 

engage for him all you have to spare.” 

declare, that is a streak of luck, sure 
enough,” said Mr. Humphrey, brightening 
up. “I mean to set about draining that old 
meadow right away. I see by that agricul- 
tural paper you brought home that such a 
piece of land may be made very valuable 
with very little trouble.” 

“Yes, father, and there are so many good 
practical ideas about farming found in such 
papers that I have subscribed for the one 
you spoke of. So cheer up, father; I some- 
how have faith that the old farm will renew 
its youth yet, and as for the mortgage, don’t 
let us fret about it; there are some months 
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yet before October. I am going to help 
along all I can.” 

“T should think you did help along, child. 
Haven’t you clothed up your mother and me 
80 fine that we are almost afraid to wear our 
clothes, for fear folks will think we are get- 
ting extravagant in our old age?” 

“O nonsense, father! wear your new 
clothes and take the good of them, You 
never need be afraid that any one in Irving- 
ton will think you extravagant. And as to 
what I have given, it is a mere nothing, not 
a tithe of what I would like to do, so say no 
more about that.” 

“ She’s a blessed comforter,” thought John 
Humphrey, as Madeline disappeared through 
the back door into the house. “Somehow 
this little talk with her has cheered me up 
wonderfully, and put more heart into me 
than I’ve had for months. Perhaps my luck 
may turn yet, who knows?” 

The weeks of her vacation flew swiftly by, 
and though Madeline fain would have lin- 
gered a while longer mid home scenes, she 
knew it could not be, and so one bright 
spring morning the old yellow coach came 
for her again, and she started on her second 
journey to Lakeside, A number of her class, 
who had already arrived, met her at the sta- 
tion, and escorted her triumphantly to the 
seminary; and then in the evening Mr. 

Caroll called, as he said, to suggest some 
‘new rules in the seminary; but although he 
staid and chatted pleasantly until nearly ten 
o'clock, he went away without having 
opened his lips about seminary matters, 

About the middle of the summer term 
both teachers and pupils had become wea- 
ried with school duties, and to give them a 
little recreation, a pienic was proposed over 
in a splendid pine grove in the western part 
of the town. It was a beautiful day, and 
everything passed off in the most pleasant 
manner, although towards the close of the 
afternoon an unlucky accident happened to 
Madeline. In leaping over a brook, she 
turned her ankle and sprained it. She 
thought at first the pain would soon pass 
away, but instead it grew worse every mo- 
ment, and soon her ankle was so badly swol- 

len that she was unable to move astep. She 
was carried to an old farmhouse just across 
the road from the grove, and who should re- 
ceive her at the threshold but the fat old 
lady Madeline had met in the cars? She 
recognized her guest in a moment, for she 
exclaimed: 
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“ Well, I declare, miss, if it isn’t you! I 
told you if you were over here in this part 
of the town to make me a call, but I didn’t 
think when you came you'd have to be 
brought. There, make yourself as easy as 
you can in that rocking-chair, and I’ll soon 
have the swelling down out of that ankle.” 

“Tam sorry to have made you so much 
trouble on my first visit to you. Iam afraid 
I shall have to claim your hospitality for the 
night.” 

“Of course you will, Massy sakes alive! 
Ishan’t let you stir out of this house till 
your foot’s well, so make yourself at home, 
Sarah Maria, you just go out into the gardin 
and get some wormwood, and I’ll have it 
steeping in some rum in less than no time, 
That’s a master remedy for taking the swell- 
ing out of a sprain, | can tell you.” 

There was no help for it, and so Madeline 
was left by the rest of the picnic party to 
the tender mercies of Aunt Polly Tilbury, as 
all the neighbors called her. 

Her excellent remedies and careful nurs- 
ing were so efficacious that in three or four 
days Madeline could get about quite com- 
fortably upon her lame foot. 

She often caught Aunt Polly gazing at her 
with a puzzled look, which excited her cu- 
riosity not a little. The old lady saw that 
Madeline noticed it, and so she said one day: 

“TI s’pose you think it’s queer that I stare 
at you so sometimes, but I can’t help it for 
the life of me. I declare, if you aint the born 
image of that pretty woman that came along 
here with her little girl once. I’ve thought 
of her more’n a thousand times since, and [ 
never shall forget her as long as I live, 
never,” 

“Do tell me about her,” said Madeline, 
her dark eyes kindling with interest. 

“ Well, it’s nearly eighteen years ago now 
that about sunset one hot day a woman 
came to the door leading a little girl that 
looked to be about two years old. She seemed 
all tired out, and the little girl nearly ready 
to drop. She asked me if there was a family 
in this town by the name of Morris. 1 told 
her I never heard of any such people, and [ 
had lived here all my life. 

“At this she burst out crying, and sat 
right down on the doorstep. I made her 
come into the house and have some supper, 
and then she told me her story. She said 
her husband always wauted to come to this 

country, but she wasn’t willing to leave Eng- 
land as long as her mother lived. After sho 
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died, she told her husband she was ready to 
go with him, and on the day the steamer 
sailed he saw her and her child safely aboard, 
and then went on shore to get something 
they had left behind. He didn’t come back 
as soon as she expected him, but she didn’t 
feel uneasy till she felt the motion of the 
steamer and knew they had started. She 
searched all over the vessel, but he was no- 
where to be found. It seems she wrote to 
her husband as soon as she arrived here, but 
she had never heard a word from him.” 

“What did the poor woman do?” 

“She told me she staid a while in the city 
where she landed, hoping her husband would 
find her, but it was so expensive living there 
she thought she would try to find a cousin 
of hers, who she said married a man by the 
name of Allen Morris, and they lived ina 
town named Lakeside. I made her stay with 
me two or three days, till she got rested a 
little, and then, hearing somebody say there 
was atown in New York by the name of 
Lakeside, she determined to try and find it. 
My son Seth carried her to the depot in our 
old wagon, and I’ve never heard from her 
since. She had such a heartbroken look 
cbout her, poor thing, that I’ve never forgot- 
ten her.” 

“Did you know her name, Mrs. Tilbury ?” 

“Yes, she said it was Lindsay; and after 
she was gone I found a handkerchief she 
had left with Madeline Lindsay on it. That 
was the name she called the little girl, and 
it seemed it was her name, too.” 

“O Mrs. Tilbury, I do believe that poor 
woman was my own dear mother! Doshow 
me the handkerchief, if you have it in the 
house!” cried Madeline, her face glowing 
with excitement. 

“Massy sakes alive! of course I’ve kept 
the handkerchief. But how could she have 
been your mother, when you’re John Hum- 
phrey’s daughter, I should like to know ?” 

“T’m not their own daughter. I ran away 
from an almshouse when I was a little child 
and wandered totheirdoor. All I could tell 
them about myself was that my name was 
Madeline; and now I cannot help feeling I 
have a trace of my own mother. I can just 
dimly remember some one cuddling me up 
in her arms and crying over me; but she 
must have died and left me to strangers, or 
else I wouldn’t have wandered off alone.” 

“Well, miss, I just as much believe that 
woman was your mother as I believe you're 
sitting by that window, for there never could 
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be two faces look so much alike if they were 
no relation. Here’s the handkerchief, and 
you may keep it after this, for it belongs to 
you more than anybody else.” 

Madeline took it into her hands almost 
reverently, and gazed with moistened eyes 
upon the name. 

“TI do believe you are right, Mrs. Tilbury, 
and I look upon the spraining of my ankle 
in the light of a blessing instead of a misfor- 
tune, since it brought me to your home. I 
shall never forget your kindness, nor the 
good news you have told me, and now if I 
could only know where my father is, if he 
is still living, I should be so happy.” 

“Well, miss, perhaps you may hear of him 
yet; things do come round mighty queer 
sometimes.” 

In a few days Mr. Caroll drove over to the 
Tilbury farm to see how Madeline was, and 
as she was only slightly lame, she was glad 
of the opportnnity to return to the seminary 
with him, and resume her duties there. 

Very busy days followed in the school, as 
the annual examination approached, and 
Madeline shared the anxiety of the other 
teachers, that the pupils who had been un- 
der her care during the scheel year should 
do themselves credit. Notwithstanding the 
nervous fears of failure, that are common to 
both teachers and pupils on such occasions, 


everything passed off at the public examina- 


tion in the most satisfactory manner, and 
the trustees of the seminary declared them- 
selves more than pleased with the progress 
which the pupils had made, 

On a bright midsummer day, Madeline, 
having spoken the last good-by, turned her 
face with a glad heart towards Irvington, 


giving the dear ones there an agreeable sur- 


prise by arriving two or three days before 
she was expected. 

After an early tea they all sat down in the 
old kitchen doorway, to have a cosy chat to- 
gether. Madeline had a great deal to tell 
about her experiences at Lakeside, especially 
of her stay at the Tilbury farm, and there 
finding a trace, as she believed, of her mother. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you had a father 
living somewhere, now,” said Mr. Iumphrey, 
“ Perhaps if things happen as I am afraid 
they will, you may yet find a home with 
him.” 

“Why, father, you don’t want to get rid of 
me, Go you?” 

“Get rid of you, child! Why, it woukd.he 
lke drawing my heart’s blood to have you 
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leave me. I was only thinking I might have 
no home to offer you, soon. I’ve got together 
about a hundred dollars towards the mort- 
gage, and that’s all I’ve been able to raise; 
in a little more than two months it will be 
due, and then I suppose young Seaton will 
take possession.” 

No, father, he never will; and now let 
me set your heart at rest forever about the 
mortgage. Three hundred dollars that I 
have saved from my year's salary are depos- 
ited in the Lakeside Bank, on purpose to 
meet this payment when it isdue. So please 
smooth out the wrinkles from your forehead, 
and cease to worry, both of you; the old 
farth need never pass from your hands,” 

Both John Humphrey and his wife were 
unable to speak for a moment from sheer as- 
tonishment. When at length he found his 
tongue, Mr. Humphrey exclaimed: _ 

“Why, Madeline, child, what do you mean ? 
Three hundred dollars from your salary! IL 
don’t understand it.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Humphrey; “ we've 
both wondered how you could have given us 
so many clothes as you have, and have had 
anything left for yourself.” 

“ Why, my salary was five hundred dollars, 
I supposed, from some remarks you made, 
that you thought I only had a trifle more for 
teaching at Lakeside than I did when I 
taught our district school. I thought I 
wouldn’t inform you to the contrary, so as 
give you an agreeable surprise.” 

“ Well, child, you’ve had your wish, and 
made us happier than we ever expected to 
be again in this world. You've been a bless- 
ing to us ever since you set foot in the old 
house, and now to think of your earning 
enough in one year to clear the farm from 
debt; it is almost too wonderful to believe.” 

“Ah, John,I told you we could always 
trust the Lord. We ‘cast our bread upon 
the waters,’ when we took this child into 
our home, and you see the Lord has returned 
it to us after many days. I can never be 
thankful enough for his mercy.” 

Madeline then briefly told her parents of 
young Seaton’s offer, and the penalty he 
had fixed for not complying with it. 

“The cowardly rascal!” exclaimel Mr. 
Humphrey, springing to his feet. “It was 
always a mystery to me why he should have 
offered to lend me money unasked, and now 


it is all explained. Ah, Madeline. I see now: 


why you were so anxious to go to Lakeside !” 
“ Well, father, it has all turned out just 


right; but please don’t give him any reason 
to believe the money is ready for him.” 

“Indeed I wont. The blessed secret shall 
remain safe with me, never fear.” 

The weeks sped on, and the elder Seaton, 
who bad been failing all summer, sunk rap- 
idly as the season advanced, and one day in 
the early autumn the tolling bell announced 
to the villagers that he had breathed his last, 
Ernest arrived at home in season for the fu- 
neral, which was made as imposing as possi- 
ble, a clergyman of the Church of England 
having come from a long distance to read 
the burial service, 

Madeline met Ernest several times after 
this, but it was always in presence of others, 
and no opportunity was offered him for pri- 
vate conversation with her. 

Mrs. Humphrey thought that the joyful 
event of settling the debt upon the farm 
ought to be celebrated; so it was agreed that 
on the evening of that day Mr. Humphrey 
and Madeline should drive around and invite 
a few of their old neighbors to a tea-drink- 
ing on the next afternoon, 

The day that had at one time been so 
much dreaded dawned bright and cloudless, 
and after the morning work was done Made- 
line threw on her hat, and ran out into the 
glowing woods to gather a few of the bril- 
liant leaves to decorate their best room for 
the company on the morrow, She was sing- 
ing away merrily at her work, when she felt 
a touch upon her arm, and turning around 
found herself face to face with Ernest Seaton, 

“ Good morning, Miss Madeline,” he said; 
* you seem very happy, if one can judge by 
the merry song to which I have just listened.” 

“Tam, thank you. Did you have a pleas- 
ant time in England ?” 

* Yes; and I long for the time when I can 
return. I have put Seaton Hall in splendid 
order, and now that my father is dead, I 
shall live henceforth upon the estate. My 
mother aud sister will reside with me, I hope 
this arrangement will meet your wishes.” 

“T wish you to understand, Mr. Seaton, 
that the future arrangements of yourself 
and family are no concern of mine, what- 
ever.” 

* Madeline, you must be my wife; every 
alteration and addition to my estate has 
been made with that in view. I cannot, 
nay, I will not give you up.” 

“You must, Mr. Seaton! we haven't one 
sentiment in common, and why you persist 
in forcing yourself upon me, I cannot see.” 
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“Then you refuse me again, do you?” 

“TI do, most emphatically.” 

“Then take the consequences, rash girl! 
Before another week John Humphrey and 
his family will be houseless beggars, One 
_ word from you would secure them a home 
for their old age, but you wont speak it, and 
this is the gratitude you have professed to 
feel for them.” 

“Do your worst, sir, Isee my father has 
just entered the house, and I presume you 
will find him at leisure now to attend to 
you.” 

Madeline led the way, and the two were 
soon in the presence of Mr. Humphrey. 

“T have called, sir,” said Seaton, in a 
haughty tone of voice, “for the payment of 
that mortgage.” 

“ Yes sir, be seated, please, and I will at- 
tend to the matter.” 

“T wish the cash, Mr. Humphrey, every 
cent of it, or I shall foreclose immediately.” 

“ Here it is, sir,” replied Mr, Humphrey, 
in acalm voice. “I think if you will count 
the bills you will find the amount correct.” 

“ Baffled,” was plainly written upon Sea- 
ton’s flushed face, and he angrily replied: 

“For once, John Humphrey, you have 


paid a bill when it was due; I fancy you 


have had help about this.” And he gave a 
malignant glance at Madeline. 

“That is no affair of yours, sir. You have 
your money, and Ihave your receipt, and 
now the quicker our interview ends the bet- 
ter it will suit me.” 

“A pretty return you make for my kind-* 
ness in lending you the money.” 

“Your kindness, indeed! I happen to 
know, sir, the motive which prompted it, so 
the least you say about that, the better” 

One more glance at Madeline, in which 
love and hate were strangely blended, and 
Ernest Seaton strode away in the direction 
of the village. 

On the forenoon of the day in which the 
company were expected, a gentleman drove 
up to the door, and stepping inside, politely 
asked for a glass of water, 


“Madeline!” called Mrs. Humphrey, 
“ wont you bring a tumbler of water to this 
gentleman my hands are in the flour.” 

Madeline soon appeared with the water, 
but the gentleman started back upon seeing 
her, and turning deadly pale, sank Into a 
chair, 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Humphrey, hastily 
wiping her hands and hurrying towards him, 
“you are very ill, I fear.” 

“Not ill, madam, but startled. That girl 
has the face of my long lust wife and her 
name, too. Tell me, I beseech of you, is she 
your own daughter ?” 

Mrs. Humphrey briefly told him Made- 
line’s ‘history, to which he listened with 
breathless interest. 

“And is this all you know about her?” he 
asked. 

Madeline told him what she had learned 
at Mrs. Tilbury’s, and showed him the hand- 
kerchief. 

“TI marked that handkerchief myself,’ he 
cried, “and there is now no doubt of your 
identity. My child, my lost Madeline, come 
to your father.” 

Smiles and tears alternated in the old farm- 
house that day, and Mr. Lindsay of course 
pursued his journey no further, but remained 
where he could feast bis eyes upon his recov- 
ered treasure. Mr, and Mrs. Humphrey 
were fearful that he would take Madeline 


» away, perhaps to their old home in England, 


but he quieted their fears by one day pur- 
chasing an estate in Irvington, and settling 
down upon it, as a gentleman farmer, - 

Madeline divided her time about equally 
between her two homes, until Mr. Caroll 
claimed her as his bride, and then, at the 
earnest desire of Mr. Lindsay, the married 
pair took up their permanent abode with 
him. 

John Humphrey and his wife passed se- 
renely down the vale of life, and were never 
tired of telling Madeline’s children the story 
of her early life, and what a blessing she 
brought with her as she entered their old 
home, on that autumn day so long ago, 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


BY LOUIS CARROLL PRINDLE. 


Decades, with silent tread pass on, adown time’s endless way, 
And in the sleeeping waters sink, of dark oblivion’s bay; 

And leave no mark, nor trace, nor guide, to note the flying years, 
Save dotted graves of buried hopes, and sorrows, joys and fears. 


Upon the endless page of time—'tis but a tiny blot, 

The record of a dying year—soon lived, and soon forgot; 
But ‘tis with lives unnumbered that corals fill the sea, 
So of these tiny record marks is born eternity. 


A half a century ago, there came across the wave 

A Scottish youth, with yearning strong, in freedom’s light to lave; 
To this blest land where human soul, in nurtured strength may grow, 
And spreading in its mighty power, the joys of freedom know, 


From Scotland’s crowded borders, upon the free air rolls 

The bursting plaint for liberty, from trampled human souls; 

A spreading cry, from tortured hearts, beneath the tyrant’s tread, 
For there beneath the sceptre’s rule all liberty is dead. 


For two long years the struggle waged, mid changes dark and fair, 
Ere he had gained the safe rest, which one he loved might share; 
And then on wings of love there sped, across the ocean’s tide, 

A message to the absent one, to bring her to his side, 


The message reached its haven, and warmed the waiting heart, 
Though fylling dew of quickened tears from sorrowing eyelids start; 
A long farewell, a last farewell, she gave her native shore, 

Then from her eager, aching eyes, it sank forevermore. 


Since fifty years ago to-day the changeless record stands, 

Of when those parted souls were joined in life’s most holy bands; 
Two wedded lives, two wedded hearts, in unity of love, 

For five decades of years below—eternity above. 


These souls we love, and love so well, through all these years have stood, 


The strong and fearless champions of every right and good; 
And now, a crown of honor gleams each thread of silvered hair, 
The signet that respected age has traced—in passing—there. 


The brightest hour the day can know is when the sinking sun, 
With yellow glory scarfs the hills, where first its race begun; 

A waving sea of boiling gold then floods the western way, 

The life-blood that the dying god pours out, for dying day. 


We know that it will shine again, when night's brief reign is o’er, 
E’en so the human soul shall live upon another shore; 

When all the shadows of the vale of death have passed away, 
The night that comes to every life, and ushers in the day. 


O, beautiful the silvered sheen that crowns an aged head, 
The glory-light that life’s full course of passing years has shed; 
The sea of gold—the silvered hair—a sinking sun and life, 

To each the purest beauty comes, when ends the weary strife, 
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YEARS ago, when we were mere children, 
we began to think, talk and dream, of a life 
in the South. 

We had blissful visions of its tropical lux- 
uriance of vegetation, its orange groves, its 
fadeless flowers, its fair Italian skies, togeth- 
er with the balmy breezes that were never 
known to do anything except scatter fra- 
grance and kiss the cheek of beauty, these 
formed the staple of many a daily and night- 
ly revery. To live in this clime of sunshine, 
and song, and flowers, was the height of our 
ambition; and if some friend, who had trav- 
elled and known whereof he affirmed, gently 
hinted that the southland was not “all our 
fancy painted it,” we incontinently quenched 
him, frowned him down and silenced him, 

Was not its very name suggestive of all 
that was charming in romance and poetry ? 
Were not its sons chivalrous, its daughters 
fair, and its matrons renowned for their 
many virtues? Were not their plantations 
limitless in extent, its hospitable mansions 
built upon a scale of palatial magnificence ? 
The style of living, was it not princely! All 
was coleur de rose. 

There were no clouds in southern skies; 
no cold or frost to blight or sear the tender 
buds, no storm to lay waste, or drought to 
retard the wonderful processes of nature’s 
achievements. We cannot recall the time 
when we did not leok forward to a life in 
the South as the very crown and climax of 
all earthly blessings. 

In this beatific state of mind, feeling that 
we were going straight to the goal of our 
highest wishes, we saw the fulfilment of our 
dream. We came South! 

“See Rome and die,” was nothing to the 
feeling with which we commenced our jour- 
“ney, congratulating ourselves as we plodded 
to the depot through a snowstorm, that we 
were bidding farewell to things of that sort, 
looking commiseratingly about upon the 
friends who had assembled to see us start, 
benevolently wishing they could all leave 
their comfortable northern homes and come 
with us, 

Journeying southward, we noted with joy 
the many signs of spring; green pastures, 
farmers driving their teams afield, cattle graz- 


DOWN SOUTH. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY, 


ing in the verdant meadows, and as we went 
further, peach orchards pink with delicate 
blossoms, promise of delicious fruit. 

In the dim dawning of an April morning, 
we stepped from the steamer to the wharf 
of the city destined to be our future home 
in this land of our dreams, 

It was a queer old town, evidently built 
in the year one, but we were determined to 
like it, and none of its vagaries were permit- 
ted to surprise us. 

The house to which we were conducted as 
the place of our future abode, was something 
of a puzzle to us, 

“ Had it,” we demanded, “actually been 
inhabited by people with the wants and re- 
quirements of ordinary human beings ?” 

We were assured that such had been the 
case, How they had lived was a mystery to 
us. There were the bare walls enclosing so 
many feet of empty space. 

“Up stairs, and down stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber,” it was all the same. No 
closets, no pautries, no shelves, no earthly 
spot, place, or nook, upon which to hang, set, 
or deposit anything. 

“Put things in the middle of the room, 
where they'll be handy,’ suggested one; 
and indeed it seemed the only thing to be 
done. Accustomed as we were to “ modern 
conveniences,” this was a sad drawback upon 
our comfort. 

Necessity, however, having been from time 
immemerial the “mother of invention,” it 
so happened that a bright idea suddenly 
came to the genius of the household. He 
went to work and speedily improvised a pan- 
try. 1t consisted of a long board supported 
by barrels, but upon this our china and glass 
ware were forced to repose for months, until, 
the house having been put in repair and an 
addition built, we finally rejoiced in the pos- 
session of a pantry and a veritable china- 
clcset. 

“Bill,” we overheard one of the native 
carpenters say to another, while the build- 
ing was guing on, “ thar's twenty-four clos- 
ets up stairs, and the Lord alone knows how 
many there’s to be in all!” Our half dozen 
closets having in his estimation the appear 
ance of a fabulous number. 
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Getting settled was a work of time. Bare, 
smoke-grimed walls confronted us on all 
hands, Paper-hangings there were none, 
but, as if to make up for this deficiency, the 
woodwork of our parlor was painted in thir- 
teen different shades of red, blue, black and 
yellow! 

Neighbors we had none, the natives keep- 
ing aloof from Yankees, letting them “se- 
verely alone.” This was not so much a de- 
privation, after all, since the few with whom 
we were forced to come in contact, spoke a 
dialect one half negro, the other half pro- 
vincial, and were altogether oblivious of the 
rules of grammar, or of Webster’s Un- 
abridged, so that we had much ado to un- 
derstand their jargon. 

“Git up off dat floo’ an shet dat doo’!” 
exclaimed a thrifty southern housewife, to 
her child. Dinah herself could not have 
excelled the patois of her quondam owner. 

It is almost impossible to describe to a 
careful Yankee housewife the utter confusion 
and disarray that reigns in a southern kitch- 
en. In New England, where housekeeping 
has been brought as nearly to a science as it 
is possible to reduce anything so complex and 
unmanageable, there are households wherein 
you shall remain for weeks under the firm 
impression that domestic affairs are and 
should be regulated by clockwork, which, 
being wound up and set going at some un- 
heard-of hour of the morning, affairs arrange 
themselves, and, so that the wheels be well 
oiled, not a creak ora jar of the machinery 
betrays to the visitor the fact that the whole 
business of the world was not concluded 
agesago. But here in the South, it is not 
g0. The domestic machinery of this latitude, 
though far more simple, is continually get- 
ting out of order; there is a hitch some- 
where, the band breaks, the wheels are 
clogged, sometimes there is an entire col- 
lapse, and the household is brought to the 
verge of despair where it stands tottering 
until snatched back by some masterstroke of 
policy. 

The southern kitchen is always built apart 
from the main house, sometimes at no in- 
considerable distance; it is furnished in 
most cases with a broad open fireplace. Cook- 
ing stoves are met with here and there, but 
are not by any means brought into general 
use, even in the cities, A stalwart negress 
presides, and a troop of sable-hued children, 
so nearly of a size that you wonder if they 
arg,not all twins, roll, and tumble, and frolic, 


and do their best to hinder, while pretend- 

ing to assist, the kitchen mysteries. If the 
lesson of making haste slowly is of any, im- 
portance, as some old philosopher or other 
would have us believe, southern servants 
have mastered all its difficulties and have 
become apt scholars, If you are to have a 
cup of coffee, a slice of fried bacon and a 
corn pone—articles which constitute a regu- 
lar southern breakfast—you shall wait as 
long for its forthcoming as would suffice to 
set up a sumptuous repast in a northern 
kitchen. 

Let me explain, before going further, that 
“pone” is a mixture of meal, water and a 
little salt, formed into flat cakes and baked 
either on a griddle, or inside an oven; and 
in many cases, this is the only bread con- 
sumed by asouthern family for weeks at a 
time. Wheat bread—* flour bread,” as it is 
here called—is in all cases looked upon as a 
great delicacy only to be used on rare oc- 
casions. 

There is one dish which you shall never 
find absent from a soutlrern dinner-table, 
viz., @ generous supply of boiled bacon and 
cabbage. Of whatever else the meal may 
consist, this may be looked for with certainty. 
Butter is never placed upon a dinner-table, 
the liquor in which bacon is boiled, or the 
fat of fried meats, being used as a substitute, 

A colored servant has periodical fits of 
putting things “to rights,’ but alas! she has 
no faculty for keeping them in that state, 
Immediately after her “clarin’ up time,” 
her kitchen is a model of neatness, but a few 
hours thereafter you shall find things lying 
about with their old looseness, the baby in 
the centre of the room playing with your 
best set of silver teaspoons, the dinner-ser- 
vice in unwashed and hopeless confusion, 
while cook smokes her pipe, and gossips 
with acompanion. If you suggest that it 
would be well to attend to the dishes, she is 
“jest a’ goin’ ter!’ but smokes on so placid- 
ly content, that you give up in despair and 
go back to your book or work, 

They are invariably respectful. Compared 
with the impudence of “ help” at the North, 
one feels that one can put up with a good 
deal of shiflessness when one witnesses the 
respectful demeanor of every class of colored 
servants. Remembering the airs which 
Bridget, or Judy, put on, and recalling the 
manner in which northern housekeepers are 
compelled to bow beneath the yoke of Irish 
servantgalism, we feel that we have at least 
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one thing upon which we can congratulate 
ourselves, 

The names of our servants are usually ele- 
gant, as well as euphonious. We have an 
Emelina and a Rebecca Washington, and 
once upon a time—how we plume ourselves 
upon the distinection!—we had a cook who 
had a sister named “ Marfy Jane de Queen 
Victoria Reed!” I give the name in full, 
exactly as it was given me when, upon occa- 
sion, I asked the child her name. Whether 
the grandiloquent cognomen was considered 
too good for daily use, or whether it was 
found a little unwieldy for familiar colloquial 
purposes, I was further informed that this 
dusky namesake of England’s good sover- 
eign was invariably called Tiny, for short, 

There are Georgiannas, Norahs, Jennies, 
Fannies, Mollies, Idas; all of these have I 


found, but a Dinah ora Chloe, have I not 
found, 

I should like to tell you of our roses that 
bloom through the whole year, except, per- 
haps a period of two months succeeding the 
Christmas holidays. To be able to place 
bouquets of outdoor flowers upon the table 
on Christmas Day, seemed, at first, almost 
incredible, We are not “ ’way down South,” 
you understand, only twenty-four hours from 
New York, and thirty-six from Boston; yet 
the change in the climate is truly wonderful. 

Those of you who prefer to coast and 
skate during the winter, will not care to ex- 
change places with us, while 1 can assure 
you we shudder at the thought of the frost- 
bitten toes, noses and ears, and the tingling 
fingers, which must be yours during the 
present winter. 


THE CHILIAN PRIVATEER. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


Ir was during the late war between Spain 
and Chili that the whaleman to which I be- 
longed, proving unseaworthy, was condemned 
at Taleahuana. There was then in Concep- 
tion Bay a barque-rigged screw-propeller, 
previously a merchantman, sailing between 
Chili and California, but now about to be sent 
around into the Atlantic as a Chilian priva- 
teer; and no sooner were we paid off than a 
number of us shipped in her. 

We found the Aconcagua to be a vessel of 
seven hundred tons, and loftily sparred, and 
for such a cruise, her supply of coal must be 
carefully husbanded; she would evidently de- 
pend more on sails than steam, save in cases 
of emergency. 

Her poop was seven feet high, as was also 
the main-rail, while a monkey-rail, two feet 
in height, protected the poop-deck. She had 
along thirty-two pounder pivot gun, capa- 
ble of being brought to bear through either 
gangway, six long eighteens on the main- 
deck, two under the poep, and one long pivot 
eighteen on the topgallant-forecastle. Her 
crew of two hundred was composed of Chil- 
ians, English and Americans. 

She was soon ready for sea, and one even- 
ing, when daylight had died upon the Andes, 
we got under way. Sparing as we had need 
to be of our coal, it was still the motive agent 
to be first used. The Spanish admiral, To- 


pete, then at Valparaiso, had detached one 
of his huge war-steamers to watch Concep- 
tion Bay and its port of Taleahuana, so that 
we stood little chance of getting to sea with 
anything less than a full head of steam. 

With sails furled, we steamed out of Tal- 
cahuana. On shooting past the island of 
Quiriquira, which lies in front of the harbor, 
all hands were alert. We could only guess 
at the position of the Spaniard, and his black 
hull might at any moment loom in sight. 
The water roared under the bows, as with 
bare spars the vessel held her course, pro- 
pelled only by her massive screw. It wasa 
strange spectacle to us whalemen, who had 
been accustomed to see the topsails draw like 
living things; and but for the foam astern, 
and the plash ahead, and the jar of the giant 
engine, it would have seemed as if we were 
still at anchor. 

Soon a murmur ran through the ship—a 
mingling of Spanish and English. 

“ There he is!” said Essex, a New England 
lad, who had been my chum in the whale- 
man. “See—right in range of that back- 
stay.” 

In the darkness we-could make of him 
only a shapeless mass, but our course was 
hurriedly altered. As this gave the Aconca- 
gua afree wind, we now made sail in addi- 
tion to our steam. Loosing, hoisting, sheet- 
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ing-home, we had everything set in a few 
minutes, when suddenly a deep hail in Cas- 
tilian sounded close off the port-bow. In 
avoiding some harmless non-combatant we 
had well nigh run on board the Spanish 
man-of-war! How long, and dark, and mon- 
ster-like she showed! 

Down went the Aconcazua’s wheel, but 
ere we got fairly on the opposite tack the 
Spaniard gave us a shot, which plowed 
deeply along the deck, yet without touching 
aman. We filled away, bringing him off the 
starboard quarter, when, getting his ship in 
position, he poured out a couple of deliber- 
ate and heavy broadsides—shivering the 
mizzenmast, tearing through the poop-deck, 
wounding Don Ramon Santara, our com- 


mander, and killing eight men, We took in 


the spanker and gaff topsail, to diminish the 
strain upon the shattered mast, and both 
vessels now essayed their speed; the enemy, 
meanwhile, firing from a sixty-eight, for- 
ward, and we from the two eighteens under 


the poop. While getting up a sufficient head 


of steam he lost much ground, and this it 
was impossible to regain. Barely visible in 
the dark, he at length once more resorted to 
his broadside guns. Shells and solid shot 
burst and whistled all about us, but as the 
bright flashes vanished from his hull we ran 


him out of view. 

Such was my first experience of war. It 
gave me a sensation of horror to feel my feet 
slip in the blood of the fallen men. They 
were all slain by a single shot from a sixty- 
eight pounder. A man could almost have 
crept through the hole it made in the bul- 
warks. Don Santara’s injury was from a 
splinter, and though only a flesh wound, was 
somewhat severe. The Spanish war-steamer 
seemed a vessel of about two thousand tons, 
and had she from the first depended entirely 
upon her broadsides she would probably have 
cut us to pieces, 


In order to procure a new mizzenmast we 
put into San Carlos, in the Chilian island of 
Chiloe, about three hundred and fifty miles 
south of Taleahuana. A narrow strait separ- 
ates this island on the north from Chili and 
on the east from Patagonia, and while we 
lay here the Patagonian Andes hooked as if 
almost over our heads, A little way from 
San Carlos we found a tree so finely propor- 
tioned that scarcely any labor was required 
to fit it for a mast 

Magnificent forests cover nearly the whole 
of Chiloe, and one day a number of us, wan- 
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dering inland, became lost in a measureless 
range of timber. At evening we sat down 
very tired, and a profound darkness gathered 
beneath the trees. While discussing our sit- 
uation we were startled by a long rumbling 
sound in the distance, such as might accom- 
pany the rolling of some enormous weight. 
The subterranean chariot came rapidly near- 
er, at length passing directly under us, At 
the same moment the catlike shriek of a 
puma in an adjacent tree told that even the 


beasts of prey were in dread of some awful 
convulsion. 

Immediately after came a deep concussion, 
as if ten thousand pieces of cannon had 
shaken valley and mountain-top by one sim- 


ultaneous discharge. The forest was lighted 


as at midday, and a thousand feet higher 


than the Andes shot up a terrific flame. A 
volcano, immensely older than the human 
race, was in full blast. Climbing above the 
wilderness of foliage, to the top of a tall tree, 


we saw the Andes glistening with snow be- 


neath the surges of black smoke and roaring 
fire, and could even distinguish the masts of 
our ship in the harbor of San Carlos. Thus 
directing our course, we were safe on board 
before midnight. 

In five days after touching at the island, 


our new mizzenmast being completely rigged, 
we again made sail. The Aconcagua, as 


shown in her race with the Spaniard, proved 
avery fast vessel. She was also a strong 
and stanch sea-boat, yet a southeast gale, 
encountered off Cape Horn, came near being 
too hard for her. Many times we had our 
decks full of water, the wild cataracts break- 
ing high over the poop, as they tumbled 
from forward and rushed roaring aft. 

The barque lying almost on her beam- 
ends, and the gale still increasing, Don San- 
tara ordered us to cut the lashings of the 
great pivot gun. We did so, and carriage, 
gun and all went thundering overboard. But 


it was dangerous work, and five poor fellows, 
struck by a towering sea, kept company with 
the grim thirty-two pounder. By much effort 
we got rid also of the gun on the topgallant- 
forecastle, and pitched out of the stern ports 
the two eighteens under the poop. 

The Aconcagua seemed a little eased, but 
still the gale gathered power, till we had 
scarcely a hope that she wouhi ride it out. 
In this extremity the devout Chilians prayed 
to the saints, while the English and Ameri- 
cans kept silently about their duty. We es 
caped foundering, but by a hair's breadth, 
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and when, with the weather once more en- 
durable, we headed east by north, along the 
“Land of Fire,” it was with only six guns 
remaining, and our bulwarks entirely goné, 

Once on the Atlantic side, we swept fast 
‘to the northward, and for the purpose of re- 
pairing damages, Don Santara, the capitano, 
determined to enter the La Plata. In that 
river we came up with an American brig, 
whose commander iuformed us that near the 
equator he had passed a Spanish barque from 
Malaga for Montevideo. 

Putting the privateer about, we began 
cruising off the mouth of the river. The La 
Plata is here a hundred and seventy miles 
wide; but in order to avoid the commission 


of any belligerent act in neutral waters, we 


kept from twenty to tlarty miles outward 
from an imaginary line drawn from Cape 
San Antonio to Cape Santa Maria, the ex- 
treme headlands. 

As vessel after vessel hove in sight we 


hoisted Spanish colors, each stranger answer- 


ing according to her nationality. Now, it 
was a brig, which hung out the red and 
white stripes of Bremen; next, a stately ship, 
that showed the cross of the “ fast-anchored 
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ly spoke; he strode continually to and fro 
upon the poop with a look of sullen gloom. 
It was nearly night, and the sunrays glittered 
with along slant across the La Plata; the 
royals of the Estremadura could hardly now 
be seen as she stood off on the vast stretch 
towards Cape Horn, and most of the captives 
were engaged together in earnest converse, 
when an exclamation drew my attention aft, 
De los Verdes stood on the monkey-rail, 
steadying himself by the mizzen-topgallant- 
backstay. Casting his sombrero out upon 
the waters, he turned bareheaded towards 


his country-people, and said, in a tone that 
I can never forget: 


“Adios, buenos amigos! Adios, la bel Es- 
pana! Semper adios!” (Farewell, good 
friends! Farewell, beautiful Spain! For- 
ever farewell!) 

He was gone. The waves were alive with 
swimmers too impatient to wait for a boat, 
but the Spanish capitano sank beyond their 


reach aud beyond misfortune, 
With a certain kind of remorse, we con- 


tinued on towards Montevideo, feeling our- 
selves in some measure, if not directly, re- 


isle,” and whose captain, while shouting a 
salutation, lost his “’at” overboard by a 


flaw. 

On the third day of our lookout, after tak- 
ing leave of a Norwegian brig, we made an- 
other sail far out to sea. She proved a barque, 
and great was our delight, on once more 
hoisting up the false colors, to see her unroll 
from the peak the yellow and scarlet ot 
Spain. She was the Estremadura, from 
Malaga, with wine, dates and raisins. 

With a crew of fourteen men, the prize 
was sent off for Chili; but I could not help 
commiserating the black-eyed Spanish com- 
mander, who, so near his wished-for port, 
was doomed to such bitter disappointment, 


Ilis twenty passengers, although they suf- 


fered no loss of property, all private effects 
being rigidly respected, were, nevertheless, 
ill at ease, frightened and sorrowful. 

Men, women and children, officers and 
seamen, with their confused baggage, were 
huddled on our decks, and as the Estrema- 
dura filled away upon one tack, while the 
Aconcagua hauled on the other, some of 
them climbed on our guns, though indeed 
there were no bulwarks in the way, for a last 
look at the barque in which they had so 
long sailed. 

The Spanish captain, de los Verdes, hard- 


ponsible for the catastrophe. 
“I wish,” said Essex, my New England 
shipmate, “that I was in the old Jane again, 


and we had just taken a hundred barrel 


whale, instead of that Spanish barque!” 

He breathed my own thoughts. Had we 
then watched for three days at the mouth of 
the “ River of Silver” to be the death of an 
unoffending man? Might he not have a 
wife in Spain? Might he not have children 
there? Few, perhaps, of the privateer’s 
crew reflected thus, yet Essex and I did, till 
the excitement of sailing up the La Plata, 
and approaching the luxuriant shores of 
Uruguay, dispelled our self-accusations. / 

Repairing the vessel at Montevideo, but 
unable to procure cannon, from the fact that 


the Uruguayans are more in the habit of 


buying than selling such destructive engines, 
we sailed again with only the six eighteens. 
We had thus far lost thirteen men by bullet 
or wave, which, together with the fourteen 
sent off in the prize, were partially replaced 
by eight new hands shipped at San Carlos, 
and eleven at Mentevideo, 


Edward Essex had lost his heart some- 
where amoung the broad pampas, and went 
to sea with a sadness that seemed ludicrous. 
Long and lover-like he gazed towards the 
fading coast, as if he would have clasped 
Cape Santa Maria and held it forever to his 
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breast—and all for a simple Uruguayan girl, 
who did not know three letters of the Spanish 
alphabet! He had stumbled upon her grand- 
father's plantation, near Montevideo, and the 
old man, who had been with Don Gravina at 
Trafalgar, loved to hear him talk of the sea, 
His introduction to the family was queerly 
brought. about by a snake-bite, of which the 
old Spaniard’cured him, but which rendered 
it necessary for him to remain all night at 
the house. 

Inez Moresco was doubtless very beautiful 
and very artless. It was amusing to see how 
much of her history Edward had already 
learned—how she was born in Seville, by the 
Guadalquivir; how her father, a soldier under 
that Celtic Spaniard, Marshal O’Donnel, was 
slain in the war with Morocco; how with her 
grandfather, her mother and her uncle, she 
had sailed from Spain for beautiful Uruguay. 

It was all over with the heart of poor Ed- 
ward, and although I accused him of having 
positively put himself in the way of the snake, 
it was only to find that he was past smiling. 

We had a pleasant run up the coast of 
Brazil. Essex and myself, in the night-watch- 
es, enjoyed much in recalling earlier scenes. 
He would grow eloquent with impressions of 
his schooldays; he would talk of the skat- 
ings, the huskings, the apple-gatherings; he 
would seem again to see Mary and Julia and 
Anna, who lived by the green country-road, 
and his own bright sister Isabel. At such 
times, I conld not help wondering that one 
with ‘tastes so unmistakably Saxon, should 
render himself unhappy for a descendant of 
the old Moors of Seville. 

I, too, had my remembrances of life ashore, 
one of the most vivid being that of protecting 
from the hoofs and teeth of a vicious horse a 
fair young girl gathering flowers in a field. 


It was shortly before my sailirg in the whale- 


man, and somehow I felt that the magnetism 
of that fair face was ever about me. But for 
this bewitching memory, I could almost have 
fallen in love with Essex’s sister Isabel, when, 
as sometimes happened, he read to me por- 
tions of the fresh-worded letters he had re- 
ceived from her. She was handsome, he said, 
and good, nor could I doubt it; and I felt a 
kind of gratitude to her for those merry or 
feeling lines which at long intervals used to 
reach the old whaleship at sea. What might 
have been a trifle on shore, was not a trifle 
there. 

It was a fine evening when we came up 
with Cape St. Roque. Essex and I were sitting 
together on the bowsprit, living over our ad- 


ventures in Chili and Uruguay. Suddenly 
there was a commotion on the quarter-deck, 
followed by a general stir fore and aft. 

““ What is it, Jack?” “ What is it, Mano 
el?” “What is it, Yankee Dick?’ passed 
from mouth to mouth of the men in the “ six 
to-eight ” dog-watch. 

“Fire! the ship’s afire?” began to be ut 
tered all about the deck. 

“ Nostre Padre que estos nos ceos!” (Our 
Father who art in heaven!) cried a di zen 
Chilians in concert. “ Madre de Divs!” 
“Madre del Veras Cruz!” “Madre ae todos 
los buenos Christianos !” “ Santissina Ma- 
ria!’ (Mother of God! Mother of the Pure 
Cross! Mother of all good Christians! Holy 
Mary!) resounded in so many distinct ejacu- 
lations. 

“Silence!” cried Don Santara, “silence, 
every man! Lieutenant Avila, have the crew 
piped to quarters, and shoot down the first 
who moves hand or foot without orders !” 

Smoke began to issue from the hold, and in 
the meantime there came tumbling up on 
deck an officer and three or four men, having 
in charge one whom they had detected in the 
very act of setting fire to the vessel. He had 
got it well started in two p'aces, and was en- 
gaged in kindling it in a third, when discov- 
ered and arrested, 

The fire-engine, with which the barque 
was provided, immediately commeuced play- 
ing into the hold, while a number of men 
stood with muskets, in two grim and silent 
ranks, as if signifying what would follow 
should there be a disorderly rush for the 
boats. The magazine was uppermost in the 
thoughts of all; the fire was supposed, by 
those who had not been below, to be near it, 
and at apy moment we might all be in the 
elouds, 

For a time only those appointed to duty 
there knew the state of things in the hold, 
and at length two men, rendered insane by 
suspense, and startled by some command re- 
lating to the magazine, sprang for a boat. 
Others would have followed, but the clicking 
of the gunlocks prevented, and instantly a 
whole platoon fired at the two offenders, who 
fell dead on the deck. It was a rough but 
effectual remedy for panic. 

The fire being at length extinguished, all 
manuer of speculations arose as to what could 
have prompted a person to court selt-destrue- 
tion by burning the ship. True, we might, 
within a few hours, should the magazine not 
previously explode, have run her ashore on 
Cape St. Roque; yet the chances indicated 
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that we would all, before reaching that prom- 
ontory, have been sent to the moon. 

Next day, a naval court, composed of all 
the officers above the master’s wate, assem- 
bled in the cabin to try the culprit, who 
proved to be aremarkably fine-looking youth, 
shipped at Montevideo, The proceedings were 
very brief, for without hesitation he confessed 
the act, and as to what became of himself, in 
the event of his having succeeded, that, he 
remarked, was none of our business. 

“Who are you,” asked Captain Santara, 
“that you could have had a motive for at- 
tempting our destruction?” 

“T am an enemy of all thieves and murder- 
ers,’ he replied, passionately, “and that is 
enough! Take what revenge you choose, and 
say no more; miserable pirates that you 
are!” 

* The officers took him at his word, and he 
was sentenced to die at sunset at the yard- 
arm. 

As the hour drew near heavy clouds began 
to shoot up along the horizon, and a squall 
appeared imminent. The barque was there- 
fore put under very short sail, and it seemed 
probable that the execution, so horrible to 
most of us, must be deferred. The wind, 
however, continuing to blow but a fresh 
breeze, and the clouds lying off at a distance, 
it was resolved to enact the dreaded tragedy 
and have it atanend, That Captain Santara 
supposed his course justified by the responsi- 
bility of his position, no less than by naval 
usage, I cannot doubt. He was astern and 
gray-haired Spaniard, who, previous to seek- 
ing a home at the foot of the Chilian Andes, 
had served in the ships of Isabella Second. 
He had ordered the execution for sunset, and 
unless sea and sky came together to prevent 
it, at sunset it must be. 

With the ship’s chaplain by his side, poor 
Juan Alva stood in the waist. A halter, rove 
through a block on the mainyard, was about 
his neck; he was silent and scornful, save in 
converse with the priest. In afew minutes, 
but for the interposition of tie elements, he 
would have gone swaying to and fro aloft and 
dangling at the yard. It seemed as if the 
clouds which a moment before had been miles 
away, must suddenly have shot towards us, 
while our attention was briefly withdrawn 
from them, The wind freshened to a gale, 
the air became thick, the sky intensely black. 
Soon the squall struck us with a tremendous 
shock. The priest caught at the weather 
rail for support, and Juan Alva was thrown 
against the mainmast, 
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The thunder could hardly be heard amid 
the hollow roar of the wind, but the lightning 
showed for itself. It played all about the 
ship, and at length with a single sharp bolt 
struck a score of us senseless, 

1 revived to find both the squall and the 
night passed, Essex was by my side, and he 
informed me that the supposed Juan Alva 
struck down by lightning, and rendered for 
a time insensible, had proved to be a woman; 
and still more,the lightning, in a singular 
freak, had struck from her finger a gold ring, 
with force sufficient to indent the deck. This 
ring discovered and examined in the morning, 
had been found to bear the inscription, 
“ From Bernardo de los Verdes to Carlotta de 
Medina,” 

“So,” continued Essex, “it seems that we 
brought out from Montevideo, as a fair aven- 
ger, the true love of the poor Spanish captain. 
You know it was said there that he was to 
have been married immediately had he got 
safely in, and his bride was to sail with him 
for Spain.” 

We had, indeed heard so, and this, then, 
was the woman. She was still partially in- 
sensible, though slowly recovering; and I 
moreover learned that of those prostrated by 
lightning, three were killed, while most of 
the others had already resumed duty. A few 
hours more, and I too was able to stand my 
watch, my wheel and my lookout. 

Thus the days passed, the Aconcagua 
stood onward for Cuba, and Carlotta Medina 
was kept under guard in the cabin. Captain 
Santara treated her very kindly, inasmuch as 
he felt that her rash act of vengeance had 
originated in the insanity of grief. 

“She must have been insane,” said Essex, 
in reply to some remark, “ or she never would 
have put on trousers—anything but a woman 
with trousers! Somehow a girl cannot look 
well in male rig—she spoils the set of the 
sails. There’s Miguel, yonder, I defy any 
girl in Christendom to equal him for good 
looks, in calico shirt and duck trousers, §o, 
you see, there is much in the fitness of 
things!” 

Entering the Caribbean Sea, we soon made 
the south coast of Cuba, where on the follow- 
ing day, about fifty miles from Santiago, Car- 
lotta Medina was landed and set at liberty in 
a camp of insurgents with which we had 
succeeded in opening a communication. She 
was a little softened by the kind and honora- 
ble conduct towards her of Don Santara, and 


’ accepted a sum of money proffered in the 


name of the ship, 
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‘We found the insurgents much pleased at 
our arrival in their neighborhood, and they 
gave all the information possible regarding 
the positions of the various Spanish vessels of 
war. In particular, they spoke of a very 
troublesome gunboat which brought money 
and munitions from Havana to San Jago and 
other ports on the south side of Cuba, some- 
times landing soldiers, She mounted, they 
said, a thirty-two pounder and four eighteens, 
and was called the Pajaro del Mar. 

We now stood to the westward, intending 
to double Cape San Antonio and lie in wait 
for merchantmen off Havana and Matanzas, 
As there was little wind, our steam power 
was called into action, but hardly had we 
made twenty knots when the engine got out 
of order and refused to work. The derange- 
ment was not in itself serious and could soon 
be repaired, but almost at the moment of its 
occurrence we discovered at a distance the 
smoke of a steamer. Should it be found to 
proceed from an enemy's vessel, our predica- 
ment might be rendered unpleasant. 

. Nearer and nearer came the stranger, and 
quicker and quicker flew hammer, and file, 
and wrench upon the refractory engine. 

“That fellow’s a Spaniard,” said Essex to me. 

“ Yes, and if he gets here before that screw 
can be set to work again,” I replied, “I 
wouldn’t give much for your chance of get- 
ting snake-bitten any more in Uruguay!” 

“How much discount on your Yankee 
flower-girl's expectations ?” he retorted. 

But it was no laughing matter; the steamer 
‘was within a mile of us, and evidently a war 
veasel; and as advices from Admiral Topete 
had informed General de Rodas of our sailing 
from Chili, no Spanish cruiser would pass us 
by. At the very moment, however, that she 
shot ap alongside our engine began to work, 
and we heard the glad announcement that all 
was right with it. 

The steamer seemed a gunboat of about 


‘five hundred tons, Her commander hailed 


us in Spanish, and Captain Santara, thinking 


‘the Aconcagua a match for her, and aware 
, that the Spanish officer would not be put off 
‘with any attempt at deception, at once de- 
-clared our true character, and demanded that 
the Spaniard. 


The answer came in a stunning roar and 


-shock. Bulwarks and timbers crashed, stand- 


ing-rigging gave way and swung aside, and 
men fell groaning and dying. 

'* This is the Pajaro del Mar!” was shouted 
amid the thunder of the broadside, and at the 


~same momeat, gleaming through the smoke, 


there flamed forth a heavy ensign—the stan 
dard of old Spain. 

Thus begun, the battle was fought on both 
sides with desperate courage; but the Span- 
ish vessel, after suffering from a dreadful ex- 
plosion of her cannon-cartridges, which set 
her on fire, was finally obliged to surrender, 
This result, however, detracted nothing from 
the honor of her brave commander and crew. 

Running the Pajaro del Mar on shore, we 
found on board of her five hundred thousand 
dollars in gold, which De Rodas bad sent 
from Havana to be used in the neighborhood 
of San Jago. This, together with her guns, we 
transferred to the privateer, having thus onc 
more cannon than on our departure from Chili, 

The Aconcagua was sadly cut up, and 
though the excitement of the battle had for 
the moment produced in Essex and myself a 
kind of intoxication, the reaction of feeling at 
a calmer hour was painful, The appearance 
of the ship sickened us; and not only us but 
many others. Miguel, the sprightly Uruguay- 
an, was so affected by the sight of the 
wounded, that when assisting in the work of 
clearing the deck, he fainted and fell. Essex, 
who seemed to love the poor fellow, because 
of his having come from the La Plata, threw 
a can of water in his face; yet on reviving 
he was seized with vomiting, and continued 
ill for several days. It was vo place for deli- 
cate nerves; there were men with splinters 
through them, and men with their eyes put 
out, There were brains and locks of hair, 
and pieces of skull, driven into the stan- 
chions and masts. It was horrid. 

Our loss had been twenty-six killed and 
thirty-three wounded, and now, after burying 
the dead, making the wounded as comiortable 
as the case permitted, destroying the gun- 
boat, and hastily repairing what damage we 
could, we sailed for Aspinwall, in order that 
the gold might be sent across the isthmus 
and thus to Chili. 

While at Aspinwall, with leisure to recall 
the past aud look forward to the future, Essex 
and myself could hardly help wishing that the 
privateer had power to suil straight through 
the solid land of the isthmus, into the Pacific 
and down to Talcahuana; for much as we loved 
adventure, we hated the cruel scenes through 
which it led us, The incident of the Estre- 
madura was vividly remembered; the sad at- 
tempt of Carlotta Medina to burn the ship 
was again canvassed. Who could blame her? 
Had we not made her heart desolate? It 
was nothing to the purpose that such a wo- 
man was not to our liking, 
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“Tf I had a danghter who wore trousers,” 
said Essex, bluntly, “ I’d cut off her head!’ 

I could not help smiling at this eccentric 
attempt to amuse a disturbed conscience; 
and after a brief colloquy upon the battle 
with the Pajaro del Mar, and the part we 
had acted in slaughtering those who, what- 
ever they might have done to the Chilians 
had never injured ourselves or our country, 
we returned to more pleasant recollections. 
Essex was again beside the La Plata, and [ 
in the sober North, Never had the snow- 
drops and violets of New England appeared 
so dear to me as when I recalled them be- 
neath the burning Central American sun; 
and, more strongly than ever, a vague and 
tender hope stole upon my heart, as I re- 
meinbered her whom I had once rescued 
from danger amid the green fields of home, 

* How little she dreamed where the ocean had 
since tossed me! How little I, either, could 
dream where it would toss me in future. 
She knew not my name; perhaps had 
scarcely thought of me. Well, patience alone 
could avail at present, for I must follow the 
Aconcagua—perhaps to Chili, perhaps to the 
bottom of the sea, 

I do believe that Essex grew happy in 
thinking of the gold he would carry to Inez 
Moresco. He had half a dozen different 
plans about getting from Chili to Montevi- 
deo when the cruise should be ended, Then 
he would marry Inez, and take her home to 
see Isabel, for he was very domestic withal, 
and Isabel was never forgutten. He never 
liad spoken across word to her, he said — 
not when she was a little child or a grown- 
up girl—and how glad he was oF it now! 

When they were off duty, the sailors of the 
Aconcagua would hire horses at Aspinwall, 
as they had done at Montevideo, and ride for 
miles into the country. One day, when Ed- 
ward and I had gone out in this way, Miguel, 
who had a great fondness for our society, 
but who had at the time of our starting been 
otherwise employed, followed us as soon as 
he could. On our way back we met him as- 
sisting a horseman who seemed to have been 
injured, and reining up beside the two, we 
were informed of what had occurred. 

The stranger had been set upon by anum- 
ber of desperadoes, whose object was to rob 
him of a thousand dollars in gold, that he 
was taking with him to Aspinwall from his 
house in the country. They had seized the 

-reins of his horse, and were about to drag 
him from the saddle, having sprung unex- 
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pectedly upon him and grasped his arms be- 
fore his pistol could be used; when Miguel, 
dashing from behind a clump of chaparral, 
charged them at full gallop, revolver in 
hand. Armed only with knives, they were 
no match for him, and just as their intended 
victim fell wounded to the ground, they 
turned and fled, 

The man thus rescued was found to be 
seriously injured, though his wounds were 
to appearance not mortal Miguel, upon our 
coming up, rode into Aspinwall for a sur- 
geon, while Essex and I assisted the stranger 
to reach his own house, which was not far off. 

We were much pleased with his appear- 
auce, which was cheerful, brave and soldier- 
ly; and when the surgeon had dressed his 
wounds, our new-found acquaintance, learn- 
ing that we were of the Aconcagua’s crew, 
showed great interest in the details of the 
cruise. In return, he informed us that he 
was a Spaniard, once a captain in the army 
of Isabella, and that his name was Hernan- 
do Moresco. Wounded and taken prisoner 
in the Morocco war, he was for three years 
among the Moors, Arabs and negroes, escap- 
ing from ove tribe only to be captured by 
another; and on returning to Spain, he 
found that his family had emigrated to 
South America, where, soon after their arri- 
val, they were all swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. Sent to Cuba with the army, he had 
been suspected of holding views adverse to 
those in power; had won the enmity of de 
Rodas and Valmaseda, resigned his commis- 
sion, and retired to Central America, 

Essex could hardly wait for him to finish. 

“No, senor,” he cried, at last, “ your fam- 
ily was not buried by the earthquake; it was 
another family of the same name. I have 
been there; I’ve seen your people. Inez, your 
daughter, told me of a dreadful earthquake 
that happened soon after their arrival, and 
when she was a mere child. It swallowed 
up, she said, a whole family, living close by, 
and named Moresco, She told me also of 
her father, but never dreamed that he was 
still living.” 

To Senor Moresco this revelation was like 
that of a new world, and for a few minutes 
the scene in the room was truly affecting. 
Miguel, passionate and tender-hearted, and 
perhaps, too, affected by the part he was 
conscious of having acted in bringing about 
the happy result, buried his face for a mo- 


ment, and then, weeping like a schoolgirl, . 


rushed out into the open air, 
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“He is very glad for me, poor boy!” re- 
marked Senor Moresco. “ Well, he saved 
my life, and you, Senor Americano,” he con- 
tinued, addressing Essex, “ have made that 
life worth far more to me than it was an 
hour ago! I shall remember you—remem- 
ber you all three—while I live; and should 
you ever fall into distress, if possible, come 
to me.” 

Much longer we conversed with the frank 
Spaniard, who dwelt alone with his servants, 
he, meanwhile, expressing the intention of 
immediately selling his estate and repairing 
to Uruguay; and then we returned to the 
Aconcagua. Miguel was more impressed by 
the day’s occurrence than either Essex or 
me. His half-Indian blood gave him none 
of the Indian stoicism; his words, his face, 
and even his silence, showed deep feeling 
and quick eager fancy. And so brave he 
was, too—we pictured him charging those 
bearded ruffians of New Granada, his beau- 
tifal hair floating above his shoulders in a 
wide and braided mat. Poor little Miguel 
was an honor to the Aconcagua, but he did 
not seem to know it; he thought more of his 
Indian home in Uruguay, and appeared 
often ready to cry. 

New Granada being in sympathy with 
Chili, no objection was made by the author- 
ities to our repairing and recoaling at As- 
pinwall. We remained there but a short 
time. Few, however, as were the days of 
our tarry, they were one too many. On the 
very day appointed for sailing, a Spanish 
frigate, La Barcelona, arrived in the harbor, 
and after remaining for a few hours, went 
out to watch for our departure, 

At night the weather fortunately came on 
intensely thick, and putting on all the steam 
she could, the Aconcagua stood out of the 
harbor. We ran over one boat, and just 
grazed another, the occupants of the latter 
singing out as we passed, “ Cuidado, hombre! 
Cuidado, usted mucho frigato!” (Take care, 
man! Take care, you big ship!) They were 
fishermen. 

On we passed, without seeing the Span- 
iard, the huge iron screw leaving astern a 
streak of phosphorescent foam. A return to 
Cuba would be extremely dangerous, for the 
Barcelona, an excellent sailer, would doubt- 
less seek us in that direction. Wisdom dic- 
tated that, heading to the eastward, we 
should pass out among the Windward Isl- 
ands, and thence, paying no attention to 
Cuba, run over to the coast of Spain. But 


Captain Santara, having learned that several 
Spanish merchantmen were about sailing 
from the Cuban ports, and confident of the 
Aconcagua’s ability to outsail the frigate 
stood directly for Cape San Antonio. 

When morning came we discovered that a 
sad catastrophe must have happened during 
the night, and one which filled Essex and 
myself with gloom. Miguel was nowhere to 
be found; and as he had certainly been of 
our number at the time of getting under 
way, there could be no doubt as to his fate, 
He had fallen overboard in the dark—per- 
haps struck by a jib-sheet-block, and so 
stunned as to utter nocry. What adoom it 
was, to go silently from all his shipmates in 
the night down to the ocean depths! We 
had learned to admire and love him, because 
he was lovable; but the state of excitement 
and expectation in which we constantly. 
were, enabled us to fling aside sad reflections 
more easily than would have been possible 
at another time. 

Essex talked much of Senor Moreseo, and 
the strange circumstance of our having thus 
discovered him, and more than ever of Inez 
and the Rio de la Plata. 

A hundred miles to the westward of the 
Isle of Pines, and a little to the south of 
Cape San Antonio, we captured a ship called 
the Inca, from Cienfuegos for Cadiz. A crew 
was put on board, and the prize-master di- 
rected to stand to the northward in the 
Gulf Stream till beyond the latitude of the 
trade wind; then bear away to the eastward, 
and finally, in the track of the “ deep-water” 
ships, head southwardly towards Cape Horn, 

On the night succeeding we passed the 
west end of Cuba, leaving the merchantman 
astern; but as morning broke a steamer was 
reported off the larboard bow, we having 
either come up with or been passed by her 
in the dark, as she was standing on the 
same course as ourselves, She was about 
four miles off, and immediately putting her 
helm a-port, stood directly for us. The Acon- 
cagua went about with all haste, meanwhile 
increasing her steam to the utmost. 

As the light broadened, we judged the ves- 
sel in chase to be a frigate, at least she was 
a large war-steamer, and her propelling 
screw was very powerful. She evidently 
gained on us, and was a faster vessel than 
ours. Our boiler foamed above a volcano of 
flame, but still she gained; and presently, 
from certain peculiarities about her, we felt 
nearly sure that she was the Barcelona 
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After a chase of about two hours and a half 
she ranged up alongside, and nothing now 
remained but to fight it out. With hands 
shipped in Cuba and New Granada, we had 
at this time one hundred and sixty-eight 
men; and our guns were so arranged that 
we could fight with seven on a side. 

Sending aloft the bright ensign of Spain, 

the ship of war threw a shot into our fore- 
castle. It went directly through and out on 
the opposite side; but almost before it had 
ceased to skip from wave to wave, where it 
struck the water beyond us, we poured in a 
tremendous answering fire. The decks trem- 
bled, and the great guns, thrown upon the 
breech-tackles, recoiled with a sudden shock. 
Then crashing and whistling in huge shot, 
and exploding in spiteful shells, came the 
stunning broadside of the Spanish frigate, 
The Aconcagua suffered fearfully, and her 
crew fell into confusion. Our few Cubans 
and New Granadans were a great deal worse 
than useless; most of the Chilians did re- 
spectably well; but the English and Ameri- 
cans were the sole hope of the battle, if, in- 
deed, there remained hope. 

For ten minutes a deafening cannonade 
roared from both vessels, till the smoke be- 
came thicker than the darkest fog; and then 
we got afoul of the enemy. By this time the 
privateer was a wreck; and while it would 
prove certain destruction to depend longer 
upon the guns, it would as certainly be abso- 
lute madness to attempt boarding the frigate 
with a crew like ours—ill-disciplined and not 
half the number of her own. Our only 
chance, therefore, to escape capture, must 
consist in getting again clear of the enemy, 
and running the barque ashore on the coast 
of Cuba, which was close at hand. 

The Spaniards now attempted to board us, 
Essex, myself and several others, sprang 
upon the bulwarks to keep them off until the 
privateer should drift free from the frigate; 
but almost at the moment of her doing so, 
poor Essex went headlong down between 
the two vessels, while I, struck in the breast 
by a pike, reeled backward and fell on the 
Aconcagua’s deck. I was, Lowever, not 
greatly injured, having fallen rather from 
the loss of my foothold than from the sever- 
ity of the wound. But Essex, unhappy Es- 
sex, was gone! With what a dreadful thrill 
the thought went through my heart! Even 
in that noment of uproar, the apparition, as 
it were, of the dear old whaleship, in which 
we had so long sailed, rose up before me, 
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How little, in those cheery whaling days, 
had he dreamed of a fate like this! 

The Aconcagua’s engine was demolished, 
and at the moment of swinging clear she lost 
her main and mizzenmasts; but a fresh 
breeze was blowing shoreward, and with fore- 
topsail and jib she answered her helm, and 
was headed for the land. By a fortunate 
shot we had caused some derangement of 
the frigate’s machinery, so that she, too, was 
forced to depend for a short time upon her 
sails; and as she dared not run close in 
through fear of grounding, we succeeded in 
stranding the Aconcagua in spite of her. 
Indeed, we were nearly sunk before the bot- 
tom brought us up. All who were able now 
plunged overboard and struck out for the 
land. It did not appear to me that we had 
forty men able to help themselves, for the 
slaughter had been terrific. 

The barque was on fire from the Spanish 
shells, the wounded sent up piteous cries, 
and altogether the scene was devilish. On 
swimming from the vessel’s side, I found my- 
self not yet safe from the shot, for at this 
moment a shell, striking the jibboom, tore it 
in a dozen pieces, one of which, humming 
close to my head, plunged into the water as 
if hurled by lightning. Happily for us our 
shots had made the frigate’s boats useless, 
so that they could not be sent in pursuit of 
the few men who remained alive; and she 
herself being obliged to keep a good offing, 
her fire did not destroy many of the strug-: 
gling crew. Immediately on reaching shore 
we found shelter in the woods, where it was 
discovered that only thirty-six of the Acon- 
cagua’s company survived, of whom Captain 
Santara was one, and that we had lost one 
hundred and thirty-two. 

The privateer having been completely de- 
stroyed, the Barcelona made sail towards. 
Havana, her commander well knowing that 
he could not hunt up the fugitives, who 
would find protection among the followers* 
of Cespedes, of whom there were many in 
the neighborhood. At evening we saw one 
of the mail-steamers, from New York for 
Aspinwall, pass Cape San Antonio—at least, 
such we supposed her—and the sight gave 
me a feeling of homesickness. It was dusk, 
and we could hardly make out her propor- 
tions, but I watched her as long as I could. 

Next morning some of the disaffected Cu- 
bans informed us that the ship Inca, which 
we had lately captured, was ashore to the: 
southward of the cape; and hastening to the’ 
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place indicated, we discovered the intelli- We had taken in three or four women, 
gence to be correct. In a short time she when looking up in readiness for another, 
again floated, apparently uninjured. Here my eyes fell upon a bareheaded girl, whose 
was an unlooked-for deliverance; and at once hair, having become loose, streamed out at 
embarking, we made sail for Aspinwall, Cap- full length in the wind. That picture I had 
tain Santara wishing to land there and pro- seen before—not upon the wild ocean, but 
ceed by way of the Isthmus to Chili, At in agreen New England field, among May 
first, apprehensive of spies, we headed as if flowers and budding leaves. The long locks 
bound to the north of the island, but atdusk, were loose then, as now, and on that day, as 
putting about, crowded all sail south ward. on this, their beautiful wearer was in peril. 
The prize-master had run the Inca ashore Some one was supporting her on the deck 
carelessly; but we found her a good ship, —and who? I brushed the spray from my 
and when her somewhat dingy sails were eyes, but there he stood, In the tumult of 
swelling out amid the twilight, I felt as if wind, and sea, and danger, neither of us 
again in the old whaleman—thus vividly re- spoke to the other; there was only an eager 
alizing the loss of Essex. Who but myself gaze of mutual recognition, It was Edward 
could inform Isabel of his fate? Painfulas Essex! ' 
was the duty, I would perform it immediate- Carefully watching his opportunity, he 
ly upon reaching Aspinwall. passed the young lady towards me, till I was 
It was the hurricane season in the West able to clasp her firmly. One whom we have 
Indies, and on our first night out from Cuba dreamed of with mingled hope and diffidence, 
the weather assumed so threatening an ap- and loved in a kind uf romantic way, always 
pearance that we close-reefed the topsails. seems when taken in our arms a great deal 
By sunrise it was blowing a tornado; but all heavier and somewhat larger than we had 
day long the old Spanish ship lay bravely to, supposed her. Though the discovery is by 
though the maintopsail was whirled away no means an unpleasant one, there is a con- 
like a feather, and even the turled sails torn sciousness of surprise attending it; and it 


from the gaskets. We lost our topgallant- was with this feeling that I received the 
masts, and had the decks swept clean; but form of her who had so long possessed my 
the Inca rode it out, and bending other sails, thoughts, yet unassociated with any given ‘ 
we stood on. amount of solidity. | 

It was three days after the hurricane that With great difficulty we transported boat- 


is we descried to the southward a disabled ves- load after boatload, till all were removed. As 
i sel, and on getting alongside found her to be the last passenger stepped on the Inca’s deck , 
: the Porto Bello, a New York and Aspinwall —and that passenger was Essex—the long- 
& mail-steamer, and the same ship which we boat was stove against the ship's side. Fill- 
"y had seen pass Cape San Antonio. Herdecks ing with water, so that she could not be 
“sl had been swept by the late hurricate, her hoisted on board, she was cut adrift and lost. 


rudder and spars carried away, and her ma- The Porto Bello, which had been wallowing 

chinery made unserviceable. She was an gradually deeper and deeper, rose and fell 

utter wreck, leaking badly, and upon the with the sea a few minutes more, then heav- 

point of foundering. ily “turned flukes,” and went down like a 

A heavy wind and sea appeared to make long black whale. 

assistance almost impossible, but lowering | No sooner had he reached the Inca than 
* away the yawl, and hoisting out the long- Essex bestowed every care upon the young 

boat, we pulled for her with all our might. girl first rescued. While I was still very busy, 

The yaw! capsized at once, and three of our she seemed pointing me out to him, and I 

men were drowned, but the longboat, in could not help hoping that the apparent rec- 

which I had taken my chance, finally reached ognition related not merely to the incident t 

the steamer, The first to be rescued were of an hour previous. 

the women and children, but only those who “ How did you get aboard that steamship ?” 

have witnessed such ascene can imagine the was the question asked of Essex by several 

difficulty of getting them into the boat. voices. 

Swashing right and left, and roaring out “Picked up,” he replied. “Picked up, 
from under the ship, the rough sea threw us pretty well covered with burnt powder and 
one moment as high as her bulwarks, and bruises. Who says we didn’t get handsomely 
the next dropped us toa level with her keel, whipped? It looked pretty dark for me at 
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first. "Twas a cutlass blow on the head that 
sent me overboard. I lost my balance in 
trying to parry it. The Aconcagua’s quar- 
ter-boat fell within fifty feet of me as the 
vessels parted. It was a good deal stove. 
The frigate somehow took it right overboard. 
Well, there was one thing here and another 
there—splinters all over the water; but one 
way or another I got hold of the boat. She 
was full of water, and the stem was gone and 
the stern, too, for that matter. 

“Just as the Aconcagua ran ashore, the 
wind died out and then sprang up off the 
land, bringing the smoke all over me, espec- 
ially when the shells that the frigate sent af- 
ter you set the dry grass on fire. At dusk I 
was three miles off shore, and couldn’t signal 
you, because you had gone along the beach. 
Then the Porto Bello ran almost over me 
and picked me up. That’s the whole story.” 

Then, drawing me aside, Essex manifested 
the deep feeling which I knew him to 
possess. 

“How glad I am,” he said, “that this 
cruise seems so nearly over! But that young 
lady—the one I first handed you—did you 
ever see her before?” 

“ Yes, and you can’t think—'tis the strang- 
est thing—” 

“0,1 know—she has just told me. Come 
this way.” 

Ile gave me a good strong pull by the arm, 
and my next sensation was one of more 
mingled happiness, confusion and doubt, 
than I can express. 

“ Tsabel,” he said, “let me introduce you 
to my chum of the ship Jane, of whom I 
used to tell you in my letters. Yes, ship- 
mate, we are in for queer events this voyage 
—Miss Isabel Essex, my sister. I little 
thought it was she you meant all the while!” 

Surely the god of circumstance was propi- 
tious. The actress in the little sylvan scene 
of three years previous was no other than 
she whose letters to Edward had so im- 
pressed me with their writer’s loveliness 
when read in the whaleman’s forecastle. 
She was at a distance from home when the 
incident of the vicious horse occurred; Ed- 
ward had gone to the whaling-port to em- 
bark in the Jane, and Isabel's letters never 
happened to mention what she supposed of 
interest only to herself. 

She was now on her way to California, 
with a number of friends who had begged 
the pleasure of her company. Before our 
arrival at Aspinwall, however, I could not 


help indulging the hope that she might be 
induced to visit the Andes rather than the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Senor Moresco hastened on board of us on 
the day of our arrival, and we related to him 
the loss of poor Miguel, his young defender 
in danger. We must accompany him to his 
house, he said, and that immediately—Ed- 
ward and myself—and Miss Isabel Essex, too, 
must be of the party. Captain Santara giv- 
ing his consent, we set out on horseback. 

We entered the house by a kind of sur- 
prise, for it had a new inmate, who had 
heard nothing of our arrival in port. One 
of the most beautiful girls I ever saw started 
up somewhat confused to greet us. The rich 
blood flushed her lovely Spanish face as her 
eyes fell upon Essex. The two paused a mo- 
ment as if bewildered, then, with frank im- 
pulsiveness, rushed into each other’s arms. 

“Inez! Inez!” cried Edward; but we re- 
tired a little, satisfied that two can play in 
such a drama better than a dozen. 

How had Inez Moresco come hither? Ed- 
ward introduced his sister and me to the 
glorious Spanish girl, and then Senor Mores- 
co explained: Inez had been one of our ship- 
mates, he said. On the night of our sailing 
we had run over a fishing-boat, and barely 
touched another one, turning her around 
and damaging her. At that moment young 
Miguel, our shipmate, fell overboard unseen, 
and striking upon the boat’s deck, was 
stunned and bruised. Brought on shore to 
the hospital, Miguel was discovered to be a 
woman. The beautiful patient sent for 
Senor Moresco, who was rejoiced to find in 
the supposed Miguel his daughter Inez, 
She had stained her face to a very dark olive, 
and braided her hair, but now both the stain 


and the braids were removed; and she re- ~ 


lated to her father with what agony of per- 
plexity, mortification and love, she had |is- 
tened to his revelation of afew days pro- 
vious. With unspeakable joy he broug):: 
her to his home, and they would soon depart 
for Uruguay. 

The ship Inca sailed immediately for 
Chili, but Captain Santara, Essex and my- 
self were to cross the isthmus, and go down 
the Pacific coast to Talcahuana, where our 
voyage would be settled up. Senor Moresco 


* having disposed of his estate in New Grana- 


da, would, with his daughter, accompany us; 
after which he would cross the Andes from 
Chili, and proceed to the Spanish girl’s fair 
home by the La Plata. Between Inez and 
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Isabel there sprang up an instantaneous and 
fervent affection, and the lovely girl of New 
England consented to accompany our party. 

At Talcahuana the claims of my shipmate 
and myself having been adjusted, and we 
having sold at a discount our prospective in- 
terest in the Inca, which, of course, had not 
yet arrived, we set out, together with Senor 
Moresco, Inez and Isabel, upon the romantic 
and dangerous journey across the Andes. It 
was a delight to stand in such society upon 
the mountain heights, looking down upon 
Conception, Santiago, and far-off Valparaiso. 

Many a time I trembled for Isabel’s safety 
while her gray mule felt his way carefully 
along some giddy cliff. Then, where the 
eagle screamed, and no sign of verdure soft- 
ened the scene around, we conversed of fair 
New England, and pronounced names elec- 
tric in their significance of home. Then, 
too, we sometimes asked each other for how 
long a period, before any living thing began 
to assume the shape that is now called hue 
man, those mighty mountains had vomited 
sulphur and flame. What atoms we had be- 
come in such a presence! 

Descending the eastern slope, we reached 
the immense pampas of the Argentine States; 
nd journeying slowly, arrived at Buenos 
Se rcs thence passing down the La Plata to 
Montevideo. 

Senor Moresco found that a period of elev- 
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en years had stolen little from the beauty of 
her who was the motherof Inez. At thirty- 
six she was still fresh and girl-like. The old 
Spaniard, the ancient mariner, who had 
cured Essex of the snake-bite, was still liv- 
ing; and he told us of Trafalgar, and how 
the French ran away before the English 
Nelson, and how the Spaniards fought like 
brave men, but lost the battle. 

Essex and Inez were married in an old 
church at Montevideo, built by the early 
pioneers of the cross in the New World; 
while on the same evening, in a small pri- 
vate room, and in presence of a minister 
from our own New England hills, I placed 
the momentous ring on Isabel’s soft hand, 
Essex seemed almost as much delighted at 
my happiness as his own. 

He is still in Uruguay with his bride; but 
Isabel and I have returned home, and live 
within sight of the field which was the scene 
of our first meeting. Don Ramon Santara 
is now a member of the Chilian Senate, 
Carlotta de Medina, as Iam informed by a 
friend in Cuba, has become the wife of a 
Spanish officer serving under Count Valma- 
seda, and both herself and her husband have 
been guilty of very cruel acts against the en- 
emies of Spain. Essex, in a late letter to 
me, admits that some women may wear 
trousers for a season, and come out of them 
still very lovely, 


A DREAM. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


When every sign of day had died, 
Each song-bird sought its leafy bed, 
When sweetness filled the summer air, 
Each floweret hung its jewelled head; 


When stars came gently one by one, 
To crown the dusky brow of night, 
The image that I love the best 
Rose brightly on my raptured sight. 


I felt thy kisses, warm and sweet, 
I saw thy dark eyes’ tender beam; 


Fond words were spoken, when, alas! 
I woke, to find it but a dream! 


A dream, that like some holy strain 
Of music lingers with me still; 

A blessed dream, that makes my soul 
With bright anticipations thrill. 


I see the lilies fold their leaves, 
And watch the golden daylight flee; 
With joy that night hath come again, 
To bring me loving thoughts of thee. 
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STAR-SUNS. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, AUTHOR OF “THE 8UN,” “OTHER WORLDS,” ETC. 


WHEN we contemplate the heavens on a 
calm, clear night, 


“——when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shudder with silent stars,” 


the mind is impressed with the feeling that 
an intense and solemn calm prevails amid 
the celestial depths, Nor are other thoughts 
suggested when we consider the daily and 
yearly motions of the great star-sphere; for 
we know that these motions are but appar- 
ent. The “mystic dome” remains unalter- 
ably fixed, while the small orb on which we 
live rotates and revolves within it, bringing 
fresh star-regions into view. Nay, year passes 
after year, and century after century, yet to 
ordinary vision the heavens remain un- 
changed in aspect; so that to the astrono- 
mer, as well as to the star-gazer, the stars 
present the aptest emblems of fixity and im- 
mutability. 

But when we substitute for what is seen 
by the bodily eye the lessons conveyed to 
the mental vision, the starry heavens are 
recognized as the scene of the most stupen- 
dous activity, and the mightiest energy, ac- 
companied by a marvellous degree of muta- 
bility. We have at once the evidence of 
intense vitality and of continual decay. 

For every star isa sun, There may not, 
indeed, be a single star which is the exact 
counterpart of the orb that rules our day 
and governs our seasons, the source alike of 
the light, and life, and energy on this earth, 
and of all the forms of force throughout the 
planetary scheme. Many stars may be 
smaller suns than ours, many may give out 
less light and heat, and many may rule over 
less important systems. But every star is a 
self-luminous orb, comparable with our sun 
in energy and splendor. Many are far larger 
than he is, mightier.in their sway over de- 
pendent orbs, and the sources of far larger 
supplies of light and heat than those which 
our sun distributes to the worlds which cir- 


cle around him. Taking one star with anoth- 


er, it may be truly said that the stars are on 
the average at least as important as the orb 
which we call “ our sun.’ 

But remembering all the wonders recently 


revealed respecting the sun—the mighty 


outbursts by which luminous matter is flung 
a hundred thousand miles from his surface, 
the tornadoes which rage in his atmosphere, 
carrying vast vaporous masses over a hun- 
dred miles in a second of time, and the vast 
openings called spots, within which a bhun- 
dred orbs like our earth could be contained 
—how wonderful becomes the thought that 
each one of the stars seen on the darkest 
night is the scene of similar displays! The 
minutest star we can discern possesses, in 
the merest fraction of its action, a supply of 
power competent in a single instant to de- 
stroy a thousand such worlds as ours. Yet 
even thig seems nothing by comparison with 
the lesson taught us by the telescope. The 
stars we see may be counted by the thou- 
sand; nor does the man live whose sight is 
so keen that he could in the whole heavens 
count ten thousand stars. But with a small 
telescope, such as we may see in half the op- 
ticians’ shops in London, stars are brought 
into view which (in the whole heaver™ 
must be counted by hundreds of thous«'s's. 
Already with such a telescope more than 
three hundred thousand stars have been not 
merely counted, but mapped and catalogued, 
in the northern hemisphere; and itis be- 
lieved that the southern hemisphere is far 


richer, All these, as surely as those which . 


deck our heavens, are sung like our own. 
Yet even these are but few compared with 
those which can be seen with large tele- 
scopes. The eighteen-inch working telescopes 
of the Herschels would show over the whole 


heavens many millions of stars; the great 


four-foot telescope of the elder Herschel, 
many times more, the great Rosse six-foot 
mirror, more than thousand millions of 
suns, each instinct with such energy as 
makes our sun a fitting rulerof the worlds 
which cirele round him. 

Again, the stars seem fixed on the celestial 
concave. A thousand years ago the con- 
stellations were as they now are, and a thou 


sand years hence they will be unchanged, 


save to the scrutinizing eye of the astronomer, 
Yet in reality every one of the orbs we see, 
all the hundreds of thousands of stars re- 
vealed by small telescopes, all the millions 


on willions brought iuto our ken by the la 
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bors of the Herschels, are urging their way 
through space with a velocity so enormous 
that all ordinary forms of motion seem abso- 
lute rest by comparison. Taking one star 
with another, it may be safely stated that on 
the average the stars travel through space at 
arate of at least three hundred miles per 
minute. At such arate our sun, with all his 
family of planets, is speeding through space ; 
aud each star-sun, as it travels with like 
speed on its appointed course, carries in like 
manner with it (we may be well assured) a 


scheme of dependent worlds, The mind is 
lost in the thought that myriads of millions 


of orbs, suns and their planets, and the 
moons circling around these, are thus being 
carried with inconceivable velocity through 
space, 

But if the indications of energy, and as it 
were of vitality, throughout the universe of 
stars are remarkable, not less significant are 
the signs of stellar mutability. There are 
stars in our heavens which no longer shine 
with the light they once possessed. The 
star Alpha of the Dragon once (as its letter 
implies) the brightest star in the constella- 
tion, and also notably one of the brightest 
stars in the northern heavens, is now a faint 
and inconspicuous orb, So also the star 
Delta of the Great Bear, the middle star of 
the set of seven forming the Plough, has 
faded from a brightness described as equal to 
that of the remaining six stars of the Plough, 
to the condition of a fourth magnitude star, 
Both these changes belong to the last few 


centuries, the latter having occurred within 


the last two hundred years. Both these 
stars gave out as much light and heat (at 
least) as our own sun only a few generations 
ago; now their lustre has been reduced to 
less than a fourth of its former amount, 
We cannot but dwell upon the thought of 
the condition of those worlds which doubt- 
less circle around, these faded suns. How 


‘ would it be with us, if our sun gave out less 


than a quarter of the heat and light we now 
receive from him? Or if the sun’s lustre 
waned to this extent during the next six or 
seven generations, would many races now on 
earth be able to endure the change? There 
are several known instances also where stars 
have steadily waxed in lustre, or have shown 
a greatly increased brightness, for several 
years in succession. Setting aside the steady 
variable stars, we may cite as a remarkable 
instance the star Betelguex in Orion, the 
Alpha of that constellation, This star has 
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shown some remarkable and most perplexing 
changes of brightness. In the year 1836-40 
its variations “ were most striking and con- 
spicuous,” says Sir John Herschel, “but 
within the years still elapsed they have be- 
come much less conspicuous,” In January, 
1849, they recommenced; and in December, 
1852, Mr. Fletcher observed the star brighter 
than Capella, and actually the largest star in 
the northern heavens. It would be most 
inconvenient to us if our sun were liable to 
corresponding changes of lustre, The change 


of Betelguex fivm its ordinary brightness 


equalling that o Capella, corresponds to an 
increase of light and heat which, if exhibited 
in the case of our sun, would change our 
temperate regions into true torrid zones, and 
make the torrid zones uninhabitable. 


Yet this change is absolutely insignificant 
compared with that which has been noticed 
in the case of the famous variable star Eta of 
the constellation Argo, or the Ship. For 
this star, noted of old by Lacaille and others 
as of the fourth magnitude, was seen by Sir 
J. Herschel as one of the leading brilliants 
of the southern heavens; next it rose to so 


great a degree of splendor that Sirius itself 
was all but surpassed; yet now this star can 
barely be seen with the unaided eye. 

Nor are the changes of lustre observed in 
the star Mira, or Omicron Ceti, less remark- 
able, though the astronomer has been able to 
recognize their period and laws, for this star 
changes from the second magnitude, that is, 
from a lustre equalling that of the well- 
known stars of the Great Bear, to a magni- 
tude lying considerably beneath that of the 
lowest order of stars discernible by the naked 
eye. The change is as remarkable as though 
the lustre of our sun waned periodically, un- 
til we received less than a hundredth part of 
the light and heat which he now supplies so 
steadily. When we mention that the star 
continues thus invisible for rathe: less than 
five months, that the periods of increase and 
decrease are each three months in length, 
and that the star retains its greatest lustre 
for about a fortnight, the whole series of 
changes occupying about three hundred and 
thirty-one days, it will be seen how strange 
must be the condition of worlds circling 
around this variable sun. 

But there is amazing variety even among 
the more steadfast suns. In size, for instance, 
or at least in the qua tity of light they give 
out, they difler most remarkably amongst 
each other, and from our own sun, The 
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splendid star Sirius is at least two thousand 
times larger than our sun, if the light he 
gives out be of the same intrinsic brightness 
as that emitied by the sun. This, at any 
rate is certain, that our sun, placed where 
Sirius is, would be barely visible from our 
present standpoint. We know this because 
the distance of Sirius has been determined, 
and our sun’s lustre has been compared with 
that of this star. But it is known that Al- 
debaran and Capella, Vega, Castor, Pollux 


and Procyon, all the brightest stars in our 


northern skies are far larger than our sun, 
though these stars are so far away that as- 
tronomers have been unable to determine 
their true distance. They are certainly so 
far away, at least, that our sun, placed where 
any one of these stars is now situated, would 


be barely visible to the naked eye from the 


earth’s present position, 

But on the other hand, we have excellent 
reasons for believing that many stars are 
smaller than our sun. A star in the constel- 
lation of the Swan, one of the few stars 
whose distance is known, has been shown to 
be not only smaller than the sun, but less 
massive. Though the nearest star in the 
northern heavens (so far as present observa- 
tions extend), this orb shines only as a 
sixth magnitude star—that is, it is barely 
visible to the naked eye. Our sun, placed 
at the same distance, would shine as a third 
magnitude star. It is worthy of notice, 
however, that among all the thousands of 
isolated stars, there are probably not any 
which are very much smaller than the sun, 
while by far the greater number exceed him 
several hundreds of times in bulk, It would 
seem, then, that our sun is not by any means 
a distinguished orb in the stellar system— 
nay, that he is so inferior to the greater num- 
ber of known stars, that he must be regarded 
as scarcely to be ranked in the same class 
with them, 

Equally remarkable are the varieties of 
structure observable among the stars. That 
wonderful instrument, the spectroscope, has 
enabled astronomers to tell what many of 
the stars are made of, and in what condition 
they exist, Thus it has been found that all 
the stars owe their lustre to intensity of heat, 
a fact which Dr. Whewell questioned in his 
“Plurality of Worlds.” ‘The spectroscope 
resolves the light of a star into the same 
rainbow-tinted streak of light observed when 
the light of a body at white heat is studied 
with the same instrument. Moreover, the 


rainbow-tinted streak is crossed by dark 
lines, the recognized indication of the ex- 
istence of certain vapors absorbing light of 
particular tints. And just as the dark lines 
in their solar spectrum have been shown by 
incontrovertible evidence to be caused by 
the vapors of many familiar elements, so the 
dark lines in the stellar spectra are shown 
by their position to be due to similar ele- 
ments. Thus, it has been demonstrated that 
in the atmosphere of the star Aldebaran the 
glowing vapor of iron is present in enor- 


mous quantities, So also bismuth, antimony, 
mercury, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and 
lastly the familiar gas hydrogen, exist in the 
atmosphere of the star Aldebaran, and these 
and other elements have been shown to ex- 
ist in like manner in the atmosphere of other 


stars, It is worthy of particular notice that 
sodium, calcium and hydrogen, which are 


among the most important constituents of - 


animal and vegetable structures, are present 
in nearly all the stars. If the orbs circling 
around each star-sun contain the same ele- 
ments which are present in their ruling sun, 
asour earth contains the same elements 
which exist in its sun, then in the worlds 
circulating around Aldebaran and Sirius, 
Capella and Tega, Arcturus, Betelguex and 
Dubhe, there are not only the chief elements 
of such animal and vegetable structures as 
exist upon the earth, but also the chief ele- 
ments which are employed, in manufactures 
and otherwise, to subserve the wants of man- 
kind, 

Among the star-depths, however, we recog- 
nize many varieties of structure which have 
ho counterpart within the domain of the, 
sun. Our sun is a single orb, or if some orb 
amid the host around us is near enough to 
form with him a binary system, astronomers 
have as yet obtained no evidence of the fact. 
But among the stars we recognize pairs of 
suns circling around each other, in periods 
which are in some instances of no great du- 
ration. How strange the condition of de- 
pendent orbs must be, when the sun to 
which they belong circles around another 
sun in sixty or seventy years! How perplex- 
ing to astronomers in those worlds, the rela- 
tiuns presented by a pair of suns, each capa- 
ble of dispersing the shades of night, though 
the daylight produced by one may be far in- 
ferior, as well as different in character, to 
the daylight produced by the other! 

But even these varieties of arrangement 
seem unimportant in comparison with the 
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effects produced by combinations of colored 
suns; for among the double stars the most 
charming combinations of color have been 


observed. Passing over pairs of white, orange, — 


red and yellow stars, there are such contrast- 
ed colors as red and green, yellow and pur- 
ple, orange and blue, especially in cases 
where the components of double stars are 
unequal. In these cases the larger star is 
always either white, orange, yellow, or red, 
but the smaller is often of a deep blue, green, 
or purple color. It has been well remarked 
by Sir John Herscliel, “ What charming con- 
trasts and grateful vicissitudes, a red anda 
green day, for instance, alternating with a 
white day” (when both stars are together 
above the horizon), “and with darkness” 
(when both stars are below the horizon), 
“must result from the presence or absence 
of one or both from the heavens!” 

But we may also extend our consideration 
to other peculiarities which must exist 
among systems of worlds circling around 
these double-colored suns. For among these 
systems there must often be presented the 
phenomena of colored eclipses, when a blue, 
green or purple sun hides from view for a 
while a red, orange or yellow sun, or vice 
versa. Then satellites insuch systems can- 
not resemble the pale-faced moon, but must 
show parti-colored phases, different moons 
in different parts of the sky showing differ- 
ent aspects. Then it must be no uncommon 
circumstance for daylight, of one sort or 
another, to continue for years at a stretch— 
nay, daylight may last so long that creatures 
no longer-lived than man may continue from 
the cradle to the grave unconscious of the 
existence of any of the stars which deck 
our own nocturnal skies. 

It we were to pass to.the consideration of 
triple and quadruple suns, and clusters of 
suns, we should find the combinations which 
might be conceived (to say nothing.of myri- 
ads which doubtless exist) even more bewil- 
dering. Lutspace would wholly fail us here 
to describe the varieties of star-systems re- 
vealed to view by the telescope. If it be 
simply noted that thousands of star-groups 
of various orders have been observed, while 
it is known that only a small proportion of 
those actually existing have been observed 
and recorded, it will be seen how wonderful 
is the wealth of variety existing in the uni- 
verse of suns. 

It must be mentioned, in conclusion, that 
astronomers are beginning to entertain grave 
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doubts whether, as had been supposed, the 
real limits of the sidereal systein have been 


ascertained. It was, of course, not conceived 
that the limits of stellar creation had been 
reached even by the great Rosse telescope; 
for each extension of telescopic power had 
revealed stars which had been unseen before, 
But astronomers had learned to regard the 
particular scheme or system of suns to which 
our sun belongs as gauged throughout its ex- 
tent. Recently, however, it has been sus- 
pected that all the star systems which had 
been supposed to lie outside our galaxy, and 
to be wholly unconnected with it, form part 
of its extent, and indicate at once its vastness 
and the infinite complexity of its structure, 
Should this be demonstrated, the universe of 
suns will have been shown to be even more 
stupendous a scheme than it had appeared as 
presented in the noble theories of the Her- 
schels, It would indeed be presented to us 
as practically infinite, not only in extent, but 
in variety of structure, and the intensity of 
energy pervading its every portion. 


NEVER RELINQUISH YOUR OBJECT. 

Never relinquish the great object of your 
ambition, if it be a worthy one, Let it ex- 
ert a controlling influence over your actions. 
In the first place, have some definite aim. to 
your life—some distinct and leading object 
of your ambition; and be ambitious to ac- 
complish it. An aimless, objectless life is a 
dull and dreary waste. It lacks stimulus, 
zest and enjoyment. 

In choosing an object of ambition, select 
one, in behalf of which all the strength, all 
the higher and nobler faculties of your na- 
ture, may be enlisted. Have an aim that 
you may unblushingly and proudly exhibit 
to the light of the day, and for which you 
may safely challenge the respect of all. 
Then pursue it earnestly and steadfastly. 
No matter what discouragements assail you, 
keep right on in the pursuit of your object. 
If your progress be slow, still persevere, and 
make it sure. 

Do sorrows come to you? They come to all, 
The continued adherence to the great plan 
of usefulness which you have laid out, will 
do as much as anything can to brighten your 
path, even when grief and gloom overshadow 
it. Press on, through good report or evil 
report, through darkness or through sun- 
shine, amid storms or under peaceful skies— 
still press on, and never relinquish the great 
object of your ambition 


In the mellow light I sit, 
Idly disregarding it; 

Idly rocking to and fro, 

As the shadows come and go; 
Asking, vainly asking, why 
We are parted, you and I! 


Ah! why is it? there are few 
Half so genial, half so true; 
Half so near allied as we; 

Yet an unkind destiny 

Rears her cruel barriers high; 
We are parted, you and I! 


Not for us the dreamy bliss, 
Yearning smile, or thrilling kiss; 
Not for us the tender tears 

Born of blessed hopes and fears; 
Sad and slow the days go by; 
We are parted, you and I! 


Were our paths together laid, 
We had threaded undismayed 
Valley deep and mountain pass; 


But alas! alas! alas! 
Down divided hills they lie; 
We are parted, you and I! 


Is it, darling, is it sin, 

Just to think what “might have been?” 
To unveil my eyes and see 

What can never, never be! 

As I clasp my hands and cry 

We are parted, you and I! 


Great this sudden sorrow is, 
And through our infirmities 
We forget that tears of pain 
Blossom into smiles again; 
That our souls to purify, 
We are parted, you and I! 


Yet, O yet, beloved, will time 
Teach us golden truths sublime; 
And beyond this dark eclipse 
Shall our uncomplaining lips 
Say, submissive, by-and-by, 

We are parted, you and L. 


SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


“Pusu back the eglantine, Hester. The 
light is yet too faint. Throw the shutter 
wide open—there, that is enough.” And as 
he slowly drew aside the black cloth which 
veiled the picture, a delicate flush crept over 
the artist’s pale attenuated face, and his hol- 
low eyes forgot their languor and kindled 
with their old-time enthusiasm. “ Look, 
Ilester, it is thy mother.” 

The young girl had moved forward, and 
now dropped upon her knees before the pic- 
ture, crossing her hands upon her bosom, in 
the attitude of a worshipper. For a moment 
neither spoke, then Hester, looking up with 
something of mingled reverence and timidity 
in her glance, said, gently: 

“Was she so beautiful, papa? Ido not 
wonder that you loved her so.” 

The artist scarcely heard, Gazing on the 
beautiful face before him, his memory wan- 
dered far back in the past, when he first loved 
Mabel Leigh, and rapidly as in the magic 
scene-shifting of some dramatic show, the 
tableaux succeeded each other before his 


mental eye. He saw her in the first flush of 
her timid surprise at the knowledge of his 
love for lier, in the sweet loveliness of a 
bride with garments of shining white and 
with orange-blossoms,in her hair, in the holy 
beauty which invested her like a glory when 
she held her child in her arms, and later, as 
day by day the white face grew yet whiter, 
and the weak hands still weaker, and O, 
most sad picture of all, there rose before him 
the snowy impassive face, the brown hair 
lying smooth over the calm forehead, the 
blue closed lids, the hands meekly folded 
across the still bosom—loving, suffering, all 
over upon the earth, and with a sharp groan 
and a spasm of anguish distorting his fea- 
tures, Ralph Brentley roused himself, took 
one step backward, and sank pale and trem- 
bling upon a coueh, 

papa, papa!” 

Hester sprang up and tenderly placed a 
pillow for his head, and brought the medi- 
cine which he had of late kept always by 
him in anticipation of these sudden illnesses, 
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but he did not rally immediately, and Hester, 
alarmed, called, “ Mabel, Mabel!” and pres- 
ently the door opened and a young girl en- 
tered, the living image of the beautiful face 
upon the canvas—the same delicate contour 
and pensive expression, and rich in the same 
exquisite blending of color. She was younger 
than Hester, and of aslighter make. Hester, 
with much delicacy of face and person, had 
still a look of physical strength, while Mabel 
was so frai] that it seemed as if a mere 
breath might destroy her. The two girls 
bent over their father, and one would have 
noticed that Mabel took the nearer place, as 
if it of right belonged to her. After a few 
moments he lifted himself slowly and pain- 
fully, and putting one arm around Mabel, 
drew her closer to him. 

“It is almost the last time, my love.” 

Mabel hid her face upon his shoulder, sob- 
bing; but Hester, though her color faded 
and her lip trembled, did not lose her self- 
control. She went around to the other side, 
and putting back the long masses of curling 
hair which clung round his temples, laid her 
cheek tenderly upon his. 

“Be calm, dear papa; try and be calm,” 
she said, presently, seeing him almost over- 
come with emotion. 

He did not return her caress, he did not 
notice her by look or sign, but he clasped 
Mabel passionately to his breast and sobbed 
forth: 

“O my darling, my darling, how can I 
leave you in this cruel world? It seems as 
if your mother will reproach me for leaving 
you here alone. O Mabel, if [ could only live, 
or you could die too.” - 

“God will take care of me,” murmured 
Mabel, through her tears. , 

“He did not care for your mother when 
she was alone in that dreadful trial. God 
forgive me! That thought does not comfort 
me. Youarelike her. You are sensitive as 
the frailest flower that blooms. I would 
shield you, but God calls me away. The 
world will be cruel to you, men will mock at 
your simplicity, heartless women will sneer 
at you, and I shall not be here to defend 
you. Tell me, Hester, tell me, can it bea 
God of love who does such things?” he al- 
most shouted. 

Hester kept her hands upon his face, and 
tried to make him look into her eyes, as she 
said: 

“Mamma believed in him. Mamma loved 
him.” 
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Her father’s face changed. The look of 
wild despair which had been there a moment 
before, softened into something gentler, if 
still sorrowful. The tears sprang to his eyes. 

“So she did—she trusted in him, and I 
must—I will; but when I think of Mabel—” 

Hester left her place by his side and came 
around where she could look full in his face, 
There was something almost imposing in 
her manner and bearing, and yet it was 
touching, for in all her brave self-sustaining 
there was yet an intimation of weakness, 
and one saw well that this young girl, look- 
ing forward with cheerful hope to the future, 
would meet trials at every step which would 
test her inexperience severely. But just 
now she was strong and brave, for it was not 
of herself she was thinking. 

“Papa,” she said, firmly, “I will take care 
of Mabel.” 

You, child?” 

“Yes, I. Look at me, papa. I am strong, 
am I not? I have vigorous health, quiet 
nerves, courage, will, earnestness, Think a 
moment, papa. In all these years have you 
ever known me to fail you? Have I not al- 
ways been braver, stronger, more earnest 
than you expected? And O papa, have I 
ever failed in my love? Will you not trust me 
now, when I tell you that J will take care of 
Mabel? With my own life I will shield her. 
No evil shall touch her—I will stand between 
her and it. Papa, your daughter, who never 
failed in truth, or strength, or love, asks you 
to trust her.” 

There was an uncertain sound in her 
voice as she said the last words, and she had 
much ado to keep back the tears. 

Ralph Brentley looked wistfully at Hester. 
There was trust deepening into perfect faith 
in the expression of his face, the wavering 
lines grew firm, and he seemed to gather 
strength from her courage, and patient hope 
from her cheerful earnestness. 

“You are a good child, Hester; yes, you 
are generous and strong. I know you would 
not let your self-love come between Mabel 
and her happiness.” 

“T would make any sacrifice for her which 
it is right to make, papa. I promise you 
that.” 

“That is generous of you, Hester,” said 
her father, kindly. “ Remember Mabel is 
not so strong as you—do not exact too much 
of her. She cannot do as you can. She 
must not have care and sorrow—it would 
kill her.” 
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If there was any thought in Hester’s mind 
of the rich growth into spiritual strength 
and harmony, only attainable through suffer- 
ing, if she had a dim perception that Mabel 
would be defrauded of that unfolding she 
might otherwise find, by a too careful shield- 
ing from the ills of life, she did not express it 
then; she was too glad in the present, too 
thankful to have eased her father in some 
measure of the burden which pressed most 
heavily upon him, to give voice to any unde- 
fined forebodings. Mabel accepted all Hes- 
ter's promises of love and care, like a spoiled 
child, as she was, by a sunny smile into her 
sister’s face or an impulsive caress, 

There are natures which expose all the 
nobleness and gratitude which is in them 
by such trivial acts as these, and imagine 
they atone for a whole life of selfishness, 
just as, in pleasant floral fiction, the aloe 
makes amends for a hundred years of leafy 
ugliness, by a transient blooming into beau- 
ty. The momentary passion of the artist 
was gone. He sank languidly back upon the 
couch, saying: 

“Draw the cloth over the picture again, 
Hester. I must give it a few more touches 
—I shall live long enough for that.” 

Hester moved the picture into a corner of 
the room, and gathered the brushes togeth- 
er; she put the separate colors each by itself, 
and with economical care hoarded the lavish 
materials which lay around. This. studio 
was in some measure a type and expression 
of Ralph Brentley’s character and genius. 
An affluence of splendid materials was his 
natural dower, but to these he had not added 
culture; and always giving and never gain- 
ing, throwing off his brilliant ideas with the 
most lavish prodigality, it was inevitable 
that he should become bankrupt at last, and 
though in his youth he had achieved some 
proud successes, he was now only remem- 
bered by connoisseurs as an artist of fine 
promise, which for some unexplained reason 
was never fulfilled. Persons who believed 
in the ability of genius to dispense with all 
the aids which lift ordinary talent to emi- 
nence, talked about his unfortunate domes- 
tic circumstances, his delicate wife and en- 
cumbered estate, but brother artists, taught 
by sad experience, shook their heads and 
said sorrowfully to each other, “ Brentley’s 
theory of art is wrong. He despises culture 
and trusts in the opulence of his own gifts. 
If the well be brimming over, the water will 
fail at last, if no living springs flow into it. 
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Brentley will miss greatness, because he 
lacks energy to seek it. And then he has no 
organizing power.” And thus it was in life. 
He took it by fragments—he would not look 
upon it as a symmetrical whole. He found 
no place in it for suffering, because he failed 
to see the relation between its parts, and 
consequently, when some sharp sorrow came 
to him, he exhausted, in attempts to shirk 
it, the strength which might have enabled 
him to bear it manfully, and, like all such 
persons, he was forced to accept the grief, 
after all, though he lost the discipline it was 
meant to give him. : 

Was it strange that a life based upon such 
a false foundation should fall into ruin early ? 
It surprised no one but himself that his fame 
declined, his friends became fewer, his influ- 
ence diminished, his fortune lessened. It 
was the public, it was fate, it was anything 
but the result of his own errors, and those 
who loved him, and they were many, for 
with all his whimsies he was one of the most 
lovable of mortals, dared not tell him the 
truth, lest they should wound his sensitive 
nature. 

Perhaps it was a relief to them all when 
he sold the remnant of his property in 
England and crossed the Atlantic. He had 
sanguine hopes, One could dare to be origi- 
nal there, he said—the public taste was not 
so hopelessly moulded upon the antique, 
thought dared to step out of the grooves of 
precedent, competitors were fewer; but, true 
though these propositions might be, Ralph 
was not the man to profit by it, and he pros- 
pered no better in the new world than in the 
old. In the metropolis the same dismal ex- 
perience was lived over again, and after- 
ward in smaller cities and towns, until finally 
he invested the few hundreds which re- 
mained to him in a small cottage in one of 
our country villages, and here he gave him- 
self up to that discouragement and depres- 
sion which for years had been striving to 
gain the mastery over him. In the first 
year of his residence here his brave gentle 
wife went away from the sorrows and cares 
of earth, and in the old graveyard on the 
bleak hillside, no truer, saintlier spirit than 
Mabel was ever laid to rest. It was a proof 
of his want of insight that Ralph had never 
understood his wife, and to the last he per- 
sisted in believing her to have been a frail 
creature whom a single blow would crush. 

What a far different tale would those long 
years of brave endeavor and resolute cheer- 
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fulness relate! He scarcely found that it 
had been she who sustained him even when 
he was bereft of her, for though she gave 
her beauty and her name to Mabel, it was 
Hester who inherited the richer legacy of 
her earnest helpful spirit, and when her 
mother laid down her lite’s work, Hester’s 
willing hands took it up, 

There was great wondering in the little 
village at the strange ways of these English 
folk, and not a little curiosity was exhibited ; 
for the New Englander, in the exuberance 
of his “faculty ” for management, not only 
keeps a sharp lookout for his own affairs, 
but exercises a general supervision of the 
concerns of his neighbors. It is possible the 
Brentleys preferred that the superfluous 
Yankee energy should be expended in an- 
other direction, for atter the first year or two 
they were left to themselves—not even the 
doctor or the dressmaker were privileged 
persons, There was one exception. Hester 
had one friend. It was Mrs. Seaver, the 
minister’s wife, with whom she formed a 
strong-and enthusiastic friendship. 

So the years went by, till Hester was eight- 
een and Mabel but two years less, but the 
time had not passed without working sad 
changes in Ralph Brentley. He had ceased 
painting altogether. He seemed to have lost 
the power of desiguing. Hester tried to re- 

awaken his interest in art. She wished to 
take lessons, she said, and coaxed him into 
languid compliance; but Hester was an ar- 
tist by her birthright, and the teacher was 
soon surpassed by the pupil. Ralph threw 
down his brush in despair when he found 
that she excelled him. ; 

“You've stolen from my right hand its 
cunning,’ he said, mournfully, -“ I cannot 
teach you, Hester. You are a better artist 
than 1.” 

Hester's heart leaped high. Was it possi- 
ble she might aspire to that high level? The 
thought thrilled her with inexpressible joy. 
To her enthusiastic imagination, artists ap- 
peared coequal with the gods, and that she 
could ever rank among them was wild pre- 
sumption, ouly that her father had said it. 
Hester reverenced her father, believed in 
him. He was her ideal of lofty manhood, 
and yet with this reverent admiration was 
mingled a protecting fondness. She would 
not have hesitated at any sacrifice to please 
him, and he was right in trusting her when 
she said she would care for Mabel. He might 
have been sure that, if only for his sake, she 
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would do so. Her care for him was almost 
ended. One day Hester found him, brush 
in hand, before her mother’s picture. He 
had commenced it since he became quite ill, 
saying that he wished to leave them some 
memorial of their mother, 

“ Mabel is like her now,’ he said, sadly, 
“but though Mabel will grow old and her 
beauty pass away, the picture will endure.” 
And he worked at it long and steadily, with 
the enthusiasm of his youth. It caught its 
tone from the artist’s mind, and never had 
his drawing been freer, his coloring richer, in 
the days of his first renown. He would not 
let Hester watch him while at work, though 
Mabel was with him always, and to Hester, 
who only remembered her mother after 
years of sorrow had graven their lines upon 
her face, the unveiled beauty was a new 
revelation. It was her father's chef-d’euvre, 
and now that it was completed, his tempo- 
rary strength failed, and days of languor su- 
pervened. But there were yet a few slight 
changes to be made, some touches to be 
given it, and on this morning, as we have 
said, Hester found him brush in hand before 
the picture. It was a sweet summer day, 
and the air sweeping over the eglantine, 
caught up a portion of its fragrance and 
dropped it again as it entered the low open 
window. It played about the artist’s head, 
tossing the curls away from the thin temples, 
All day, he worked with undiminished ardor 
—worked in spite of Hester’s entreaties. 

“It is my last work,” he said; “let me do 
it well.” 

All day Hester was out and in, passing 
from the studio to her household duties, and 
back again to her father’s side. As from 
time to time she looked upon the picture, 
she marvelled at the change which was there 
wrought. The face lost its expression of 
pensive thought, and lighted up with a se- 
rene yet glad hope, as if the imprisoned soul 
had caught a glimpse of the life beyond, and 
no longer chafed and sorrowed, but waited 
in joyful patience till its chains should fall. 
The eyes gained a deeper, sweeter tint, the 
gold brown hair became like woven sun- 
shine, the drapery swept around the form in 
freer grace—a whole world of life, and light, 
and heavenly promise shone from the can- 
vas, and Hester, coming suddenly before it, 
at first fancied he had painted a halo around 
the head. She told him so. He smiled—a 
strange mystical smile, which thrilled her 
with a vague fear, 
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“There is no need,” he said. “ What you 
see is but the expression of her inward pu- 
_ rity. The saints were painted with a halo 
enveloping the head, but it was only the em- 
blem of their saintliness which folded them 
about like a garment. To him who can dis- 


cern clearly, there is no need of a painter's: 


art to symbolize it forth. Itis plain enoygh. 
Once I could not have painted this picture 
as I have done. I did not know I had the 
power, It is only in the presence of death 
that we see how great are the opportunities 
of life. Lester, don’t be content, with small 
things. Aim at the highest. If I had done 


so, I should. not now, with one foot in the. 


grave, be looking back upon a wasted life. 
Look, Lester, it is alanost done now.” 

His hand moved faster—magical effects 
followed every touch of the brush, The last 
sunbeams stole in between the eglantine 
boughs. 

“You will not forget your promise to me 
about Mabel. Remember you are stronger 
than she. Push back the shutters,” he con- 
tinued, “There are. only one or two more 
touches. There will be light enough for 
that. I shall see her soon in a land of eter- 
nal light. What does it say, Hester, about 


the jasper walls? And there shall be uo. 


night, Hester, no night—” 
The words faltered, the brush. dropped 


from his hand, Hester sprang forward, but; 


ere she reached him he sank down at the 
foot of the easel. Once he lifted his hand 
toward the picture, once he murmured, “ No 
night, Mabel ;” and then it was past, and the 
pictured face in its sweet peace smiled down 
upon the still snowy face, even as she from 
her heavenly heights looked down upon him, 
just set free from the limitations of earthly 
life. The night crept in and filled the room, 


but the artist was safe in that home where, 


night and sorrow never come, and where 
genius never fails to do its high work 
through ignorance of the uses of its great 
powers, t 


The next day the villagers were talking 


over the decease of Mr. Brentley. .They 
called it sudden, but they did not know that 
daily and hourly for many months he had 
looked forward to and longed for the change, 
It was not altogether a strange feeling for 
Hester, that of having no one to depend 
upon, for she had been used to care and self- 
sacrifice from her childhood, and she did not 
sit down and weakly repine her loss. Though 
her heart was full of sorrow, and the sense 


of desolation lay sore upon her, she called- 
up all the quergies.of her nature, and cast 
about for some means of sustaining Mabel 
and. herself. They had been living upon 
borrowed money, and now that her father. 
was gone, Hester’s pride could not endure, 
that this should continue, She must sup- 
port herself and Mabel—so much was cer- 
tain, and she hoped that she might be able 
to cancel the debt without sacrificing their 
pretty home, But how to do it? Her old 
artist dream came up to her, but she knew 
that she had not yet acquired enough of the 
artist’s skill to embody the conceptions of, 
her mind. She could not hope to succeed 
without more culture. In her trouble her 
good friend Mrs. Seaver came to her aid. 
She came to the cottage a few days after the 
funeral and coaxed Hester and Mabel to go 
out into the lane, rightly judging that inter-., 
course with nature would soothe and console’ 
them more than any words of hers. They 
walked on, sometimes silent, sometimes con-. 
versing in low tones, watching the fireflies. 
that sparkled in the dusky July evening, 
when just as they reached a turning, they 
encountered a young man, who, -passing 
quiekly, lifted his hat to Mrs, Seaver, and 
gave a stranger’s brief indifferent glance at 
the two girls. Scarcely was he out of hear- 
ing when Mrs. Seaver exclaimed, in a quick 
tone which indicated something pleasant of. 

“ Hester, I have a plan for you. It wae 
meeting Mr. Belden just now that put it into 
my head. He is the principal of our semi- 
nary, you know, and I remember now that. 
there is no lady teacher engaged. You must. 
have the place. , 1’ll see Mr. Belden this very; 
evening,” 

. “ But, Mrs, Seaver, the village people did. 
not like.my father. I shall not please them.. 
O, it will never do,” 

“Not a word of objection, ester. I’ve. 
settled it already, You're to teach French,. 
music and the sciences. Mr. Belden will. 
take the mathematics and Greek. I under 
stand these things. You know I stepped: 
from the pedagogue’s platform into the pas- 
toraldesk. The people shall like you, though. 
you are the proud English girl, and they. 
will, if you'll only lay aside a little of your 
Zenobia ways,” 

Hester was doubtful, but the worldly ad- 
vantage was very tempting. 

“The salary is three hundred dollars a 
year,” Mrs. Seayer went on, “You can pro- 
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vide for Mabel and yourself, and lay up some- 
thing beside, that will be the nucleus of a 
fund which will sometime enable you to 
pursue your beloved art-studies. As for the 
debt, the proceeds of your first picture will 
cancel that.” 

Hester went home to dream of school and 
school duties. The next evening, just as the 
gloaming darkened the valley, Mr. Belden 
leisurely sauntered down the lane which led 
to the cottage. He went along with a care- 
less step, continually going astray from the 
path to gather some attractive blossom or 
chase a bird home to its nest, now stopping 
to listen to the many sounds that rustled in 
the air, and now striding forward with bent 
head and folded arms. He was deep in 
thought when he reached the garden gate, 
and as he opened it mechanically, the rattle 
of the chain as it swung back to its place, 
brought back his faney with a sudden jerk 
from the airy visions of the future to the 
prosaic realities of the present. He started 
suddenly and pushed back his hat from over 
his brows, smiling a little to himself as he 
did so, as if he would say, “ Your business is 
not now to dream dreams, but simply to 
bargain for a schoo!mistress.” He passed in 
under the vine-covered trellis and lifted the 
old-fashioned brass knocker. In a moment 
a soft stepping was ng and presently the 

door opened. 

_ “Ts Miss Brentley at home?” inquired 

Mr. Belden, removing his hat and experi- 

encing an emotion of surprise at the delicate 

ethereal loveliness of the young girl before 

him. 

Mabel—for it was she—answered in the 
affirmative, and in a moment more he was 
sitting alone in the little parlor. He glanced 

; about him with a sense of satisfaction at the 
pleasant home-look of the apartment. The 
walls were low and hung with paper in 
those hideously inartistic designs common 
among us, but they were so thickly covered 
by pictures of rare beauty that the eye lin- 
gered upon them, forgetting the ugly back- 
ground. Statuettes occupied every corner, 
and vases filled with fragrant vivid flowers 
stood upon the piano. For the rest, the 
furniture was plain and unornamental, 
chairs of antique patterns, a round table 
‘with curiously twisted legs, and a chintz- 
‘covered sofa, suggestive of pleasant naps in 
‘drowsy summer afternoons. Philip Belden 
was a home-loving, mother-petted boy, and 
somehow the aspect of this room brought 
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back, more than anything else he had seen 
for many months, the quiet sitting-room 
hundreds of miles away, where he sat when 
a child, listening to his mother’s Bible sto- 
ries on a Sabbath morning. He almost 
seemed to hear again the tones become con- 
fused and indistinet, as sleep settled down 
upon bis eyes, when the door opened and 
Hester came in. She stood beside him in 
the simple unaffected dignity of her usual 
bearing. 

Belden had never seen her plainly before, 
and now as he glanced up into her face, 
marked the serenity which looked from her 
calm eyes, let his eye wander over the 
smooth white forehead, the round cheek, 
and the shining bands of her dark hair, if he 
was not taken captive by her beauty, he ex- 
perienced a deeper fascination. Its charm 
lay in the quiet earnest spirit—it was be- 
neath the outward; its effect could not be 
defined in words. There was a feeling of 
pity mingled in his admiration. It was sor- 
rowful to think of this young girl thrown 
adrift upon the world, without friends or 
fortune. He wished he had an office whose 
emolument should amount to thousands to 
offer her, instead of the paltry one at his 
command. But trifling as it was, it was 
much to her, as he saw by the flush of pleas- 
ure which lit up her face when he broached 
the subject. It did not require long to ar- 
range the details of the affair, and whatever 
diffidence either might have felt was worn 
away by the little business prelude, and 
when it was over they easily fell to talking 
of other things. 

“Is this a fancy sketch or a portrait?” he 
asked, indicating her mother’s picture; but 
before Hester could answer, he had gone 
nearer and exclaimed, with a look of sympa- 
thy, “Ah! pardon me. I see what itis. It 
is very beautiful.” 

Just then Mabel came in, and when the 
introduction was over, he turned again to 
the picture. 

“Tt was my father’s last work,” said 
Hester. 

He looked up, but did not reply. Presently 
he said: 

“Whom do you think it like ?” 

Hester was silent a moment, then she 
said, reluctantly 

“ Mabel resembles mamma, I[ think.” 

He turned around towards Mabel and 
glanced back at the picture. Then he smiled 
and shook his head doubtingly. 


“Do you not think so?” asked Hester, 
surprised. 

He answered, smiling: 

“There may be 4 superficial resemblance.” 

“ Papa thought I was like her,” interposed 
Mabel, in a vexed tone, 

“T have just admitted it,’ returned Mr. 
Belden, with a little irony in his voice, as he 
walked to another part of the room, pausing 
before a copy of Raphael’s Madonna della 
Seggiola. “That is good,” he said. “I saw 
the original in the Pitti palace.” 

“O, have you been there?” asked Hester, 
delighted. “Poor papa was always talking 
of Italy, but the time never came for him to 
go. Tell me, Mr. Belden, what is Italy?” 

“Ttaly!” he said, with enthusiasm. “It 
is a dream of beauty—all beauty of sky, and 
earth, and sea, of picture and sculpture, 
ruins and mighty temples, enfolded in one 
rapturous dream. You should see the 
grouping of the ruins of Pestum, Miss 


Brentley. It is as if those old Romans: 


worked for the modern painter, they are so 
artistically arranged. [ wish I could de- 
scribe them to you. Stay—here is a crayon 
and paper.” 

He caught them up, and with a half doz- 
en bold strokes presented the picture which 
was in his mind. 

“Why, you are an artist, Mr. Belden!’ 
said Hester, quickly detecting with her ar- 
tist eye the precision and freedom of the 
drawing. 

“Not yet,” he replied, coloring slightly. 

“But you will be one?” 

“T don’t know—if I can.” ; 

“©O,I am sure you can. You draw al- 
ready better than—” 

She stopped and blushed. 

“Than you,” he said, laughingly. 

“Yes. I draw very badly,” said Hester, 
with naivete. 

“T thank you for telling me that you draw 
at all. Let me see your sketches.” 

Hester refused. Mr. Belden insisted, and 
after a time prevailed, Hester brought out 
her huge portfolios, and he sat turning over 
the sheets until the tall clock in the corner, 
with much effect and a deal of hoarse rat- 
tling struck nine. He sprang up and said, 
abruptly: 

“I see I shall spoil a good artist to make a 
poor school-teacher.” 

“I shall not be a poor ‘school-teacher,” 
said Hester, with spirit, a little vexed at his 
bausk frankness, 


“Why,” said he, looking at her, “ why 
should you cramp your genius? Why put 
forth all your strength to teach a set of 
dullards ?” 

“ Because it is right always to do one’s 
best. Because it will be a duty to do so,” 
returned Hester, proudly. 

“Ah, that is your theory?” And with an 
sbrapt good-night, he was off. 

Hester went back to the parlor and set 
down her light thoughtfully. 

“T am not sure whether I like him'or 
not,” she said, at length. 

“T am very sure that J don’t,” yawned 
Mabel. “How very rade he is. I hope he 
wont come here often.” 

“I think you weré wrong in saying that 
Mr. Belden is rude,” said Hester, as a few 
days after she stood in the parlor, pulling off 
her gloves, She had just come in from 
school, and perhaps it was a remembrance 
of the thoughtful kindness he had shown in 
arranging the classes so as to spare her 
whatever might be painful, that induced the 
remark. 

“O, never mind him. TI want to tell you 
who has been here to-day. It is Mrs. Seav- 
er’s brother—a lieutenant in the navy. I’m 
sorry you were not here. You'd have liked 
him, I'm sure.” And Mabel chattered on 
in voluble praises of her new acquaintance. 

Hester listened rather absently. This new 
life of intercourse with the outward world, 
though it was only the world of an obscure 
country village, was so different from the. 
entire isolation in which they had lived, 


' that she scarcely knew herself. She wanted 


to understand her position. She had found 
the pupils tractable and intelligent. The 
institution of which she had now become a 
part, had been in earlier times a great favor- 
ite with the public, and though the prestige 
of its former greatness: was not wholly gone, 
it had fallen behind the times in many re- 
spects, and hence had diminished in num- 
bers. and popularity. There was a chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, but since no 
one piece of either was ever in an unmuti- 
lated state, it could not render essential ser- 
vice to the cause of science, The library 
found “verge and room enough ” in a small 
closet, but its possible advantage to the stu- 
dents was materially léssened by the fact 
that the key to the closet was in a chranic 
state of being lost, and only appeared at 
rare and long separate intervals. Hester’s 
heart sank at the thought of thus making 
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bricks without straw, but she tried to be 
brave and equal her vaunt to Mr. Belden, 
She found her rewardin it. 

What she had begun as task-work, became 
areal pleasure. Her pupils gave back to 
her in generous measure the love she be- 
stowed upon them. The contact with young 
fresh minds was good for Hester. Her life 
had been too lonely for her affections to find 
full development. She had learned to con- 
centrate them, but. the heart which gathers 
its love upon one or a few objects, rarely 
fails to love selfishly. That Hester did not 
do so was because there was a constant de- 
mand upon her for self-sacrifice, and this 
kept the fountain of her love pure; still 
there had always been in her heart an un- 
satisfied void; the kind feelings that welled 
up from it were forever seeking an overflow, 
and hitherto she had had no companions of 


her age. It was pleasant to her to be thrown 
into intimate relations with these young 
girls, many of whom were scarcely younger 
than herself. Hester developed in this gen- 
ial atmosphere. At home she was so bright 
and happy that Mabel, who had always 


known her rather grave and sad, was sur- 
prised and not altogether pleased. 

Mabel, the spoiled child, fretted a little, 
and grew pale and thin. It was so.lonely at 
home, she said, and Hester, who was always 
keenly alive to the least change in her, puz- 


her brain to devise a change, If she 


could procure a music-master for her! but 
after thinking over this project for a long 
time, and counting up.the income and out- 
goes of the year, Hester shook her head 
mournfully and gave it up. It was one Sat- 
urday that she came to this decision, and 


while her mind had been working swiftly, 
her fingers had been equally busy in her 


usual weekly household arrangements. 

She went to put away a print in a drawer, 
and by chance her eye fell upon a pile of 
drawings whjch lay there. She took them 
out, ran over them absently, when she saw, 
in a far corner of the spacious old-fashioned 
sideboard, a half dozen pieces in oils, done 
by herself a year or two before. She turned 
them over, and their half-forgotten beauty 
struck her anew. They were mostly land- 
scapes, some ideal, some English views, but 
there was one head which Hester had always 


thought her best work. As she stood look- 
ing at them, half-fondly, as we always re- 
gard that which has given us pleasure in the 
execution, the thought suddenly occurred to. 
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her that these might be sold, Her heart 
leaped with asudden joy Mabel cculd have 
music lessons. But what. to do she consid- 
ered. She did not know any one who cared 
for pictures except Mr, Belden. She smiled 
with delight at the thought. Why did he 
not occur to her at first? She resolved to 
consult him in regard to the disposition of 
the pictures, He was so kind, she knew he 
would help her. That night, while her fe- 
male colleague was waiting to hear the les- 
sons of some idle scholars, Hester tapped at 
the door of Mr. Belden’s recitation-room. 
“Come'in,” he said; and Hester timidly 
opened the door, He started up. “I beg 
pardon, Miss Brentley. I thought it was a 
scholar.” And he offered her a chair. 
Hester sat down, a little embarrassed. She 
wished she had waited—had not determined 
to consult him, for now she found it awk- 


ward, He stood quietly, and presently made 
some indifferent remark. Hester replied, 
and then said, hesitatingly: 

“I wanted to see you, Mr. Belden—” 

She could not think how to finish the 


sentence and there stopped. He looked at 


her, laughed, and said, merrily: 
“ You have that pleasure, Miss Brentley.” 
His manner reassured her more than more 
grave encouragement would have done. But 
Hester was no diplomatist. She never in 
her life could approach a subject by any 


other than the most direct way, so her next 


speech was, “I want to sell some of my 
drawings, and I thought perhaps you could 
tell me how to do so. I don’t know any one 
who sells pictures, and—” 

“You thought I might know of some onc 
who buys them ?” said he, smiling, 


Hester said yes, and he asked: 

“Why do you want to sell your pictures ?” 

“ To get money,” replied Hester, simply. 

“Indeed! and what do you want of mon- 
ey? Isn’t. your three hundred dollars 
enough? What possible use can you find 
for more?” he asked, jestingly, and yet in 
earnest, 

“No, it is not enough,” said Hester, hesi- 
tating; then she added, “I want Mabel to 
take music lessons. Professor Kielbach is 
coming here to teach a class, and I am de- 
sirous that Mabel should be one. But it 
costs a great deal.” 

“No doubt, most good things cost a great 
deal in this world. You like your situation, 


Miss Brentley ?” he added, turning suddenly 
from the subject, The remark had the tone 


of an assertion rather than a question, and 
Hester, though rather surprised, answered 
quietly, “ Very much.” 

“You will stay another year then. My 
engagement is completed then, and you'll do 
well not to stay longer.” * 

“Why?” said Hester, opening wide her 
eyes, 

“O, for vartots reasons,” he returned, 
smiling at her wondering face. “In a year 
and three months we go, you understand— 
and after us the deluge.” 

Hester waited a little, hoping he would re- 
cur to the subject of the pictures, but find- 
ing he did not, she said, timidly,“*Do you 
know of any one who will buy my pictures ?” 

“TI think I do,” he answered, with a queer 
look. “What pieces have you?” 

“Not many, a few landscapes in oils and 
one or two faces. If you would be so kind 
as to look at them some day, you would 
know what would find the readiest sale.” 

He had risen before she had done speak- 
ing, and said, “ Shall I walk home with you, 
and do so at once?” 

Hester thanked him, and in a moment 


more they were walking down the shady 


village street, the objects of curiosity of half 
the village, peeping at them from behind 
closed blinds. Fortunately, Hester and her 
companion were not aware of this scrutiniz- 
ing, and they talked on so pleasantly that 


they reached the lane before either had 
thought of it. He swung open the gate for 


her to pass in, and as he did so he could not 
help thinking how strangely out of place she 
seemied in the small plain cottage, with her 
queenly ways and lofty manner of moving 
and looking. Hester left him alone in the 


little parlor, and he had only time to rencw 


his impression of the homelike, pleasant air, 
before she came back with the pictures. He 
pushed back the blind and drew a chair 
to the round table. He took the pictures, 
one by one, from her hand, gave them back 
again, and again received them as before. 
He liked to see her white hand poise a mo- 
ment over the canvas, and then to watch 
the curve of the bended taper fingers, as she 
lifted the drawings. He asked a good many 
questions, for somehow her voice had grown 
to have a charm for him of late, and he af- 
fected ignorance of the theme and style, in 


order to give himself the pleasure of hearing 


it from her. The landscapes pleased him by 
‘their harmonious coloring, and mingled 
strength and sweetness of tone; but at last 
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he laid them all down, and took up for the 
third time the head which Hester thought 
her chef-d’ceuvre. It was a woman’s face, 
calm, grand and serene, but full of tender 


‘feeling. “ Who is this ?” he asked, looking up. 


“ Ariadne,” returned Hester. 

“ And'who was Ariadne?” 

Hester blushed and was silent. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I only wanted to 
hear the story from your lips. But, Miss 
Brentley, do you know you have made this 
like yourself.” 

Like myself” she repeated, greatly. sur- 
prised, 

“Yes, See, that is your forehead—the 
sweep of the hair is yours, and the eyes— 
how wonderfully like, only I pray that there 
may never be that depth of suffering in them 
which you have painted here. You must 
have identified yourself with your subject, 
and 80, as it became a part of you, you gave 
expression to your own soul. How could it 
be otherwise than like you ?’’ 

“It is very strange,” said Hester, now her- 
self perceiving the resemblance he had sug- 
gested. 

“Not at all strange,” he said, rising; “I 


will take this picture, and when I have dis- 
posed of it you shall know it.” And he was 
gone. 

The next day he sent the picture to the 
nearest city, but in the following week it was 


returned to him, set in a simple, elegant 
frame. He placed it in his room, and many 


an evening the sunset light shone in upon 
Philip Belden, sitting in company with that 
beautiful face. It won him from books he 
loved the best, and those sweet sorrowful 
eyes became to him more than poem or mel- 


ody. Meanwhile Hester waited, In her 


own mind she had fixed upon a week as the 
period which should terminate her uncer- 
tainty in regard to the fate of her picture, 
and true to her inward premonition, on the 
last day of the week the answer came. . She 
was in her recitation room in the morning 
before her classes had been sent to her, when 
a little girl came in and placed a volume 
upon her table. “Mr. Belden told me to 
bring it to you,” she said. Hester’s thought 
divined the meaning, and she hastily opened 
the book. An envelop lay within, and she 
quickly drew forth the folded paper—a fifty 


dollar note lay perdu inside, and Hester read ; 


- &T have found a ready purchaser for ‘Ari- 
adne.’” Enclosed is the remuneration. P. B.” 
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_ Hester could hardly believe her.eyes.  Fif- 
ty dollars! It was a fortune. What would 
it not do? In the midst of her bewilder- 
ment of delight and surprise, her class came 
scuffing in and she was forced to bring her 
thoughts down to common-place things. Per- 
haps it was the best thing for her, as other- 
wise she might have gone on building castles 
in the air, till she would have found them 
too beautiful to be destroyed without pain. 
But this new joy was an undercurrent of 
happinéss through all the perplexities of the 
day, and it kept her face bright and her eyes 
glad, although stupid boys and girls blun- 
dered as usual. She wanted to see Mr, Bel- 
den to thank him, but curiously enough he 
kept out of her way for several days. When 
at last she met him, the tears sprang to her 
eyes with her first attempt to speak, 


“T was so glad—I thank you so much,” 
she said, brokenly. 

“You don’t look very glad,” he returned, 
with a gleam of something like tears in his 
own eyes. “One would think I had done 
you an ill turn.” 

“Tt was very kind of you,” said Hester. 
“I don’t know how to express my sense of 
your kindness.” 


perceive. Iv your sstor well Miss 


Brentley ?” 

His tone and manner were so susie 
‘that Hester laughed amid her emotion, and 
conversation turned to more general matters, 
So Mabel had the music lessons and Hester 
went on teaching. Strange that she should 
have seen nothing but simple friendliness in 
Philip’s manner toward her. If ever he 
thought that gratitude might easily ripen 
into love, he was not one to encourage it to 
doso. He was very proud, and much as he 
craved her affection, he wanted her to love 
him of herself. He would not have any feel- 
ing of gratitude come in to sway her, and 
yet he sometimes trembled to think what a 
dark shadow would fall over his future if 
‘he at last failed to win Hester's love. His 
was not a nature to give much outward ex- 
pression to the hopes and fears which moved 
it, and all the more he brogded over them. 
In those long summer days, when, through 
the murmur of rougher voices he could hear 
her sweet tones, as through the discord of 
unskillful performers the true artist makes 
himself heard—in the long summer evenings 
when he was with her in her own home, or 
walked alone through the silent paths with 
the echoes of her words yet lingering in his 
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ear, the thought of Hester became so in- 
woven with his whole being that it would 
have been like dividing soul and body to 
sever her from his dreams, 

He yearned for her love, and with strange 
hesitancy to ope naturally so brave, he re- 
frained from seeking to win it by avowal of 
his own. So he waited, hoping her heart 
would turn;to him. The term came to a 
close. Mr. Belden went home, and Hester 
took up her brush again. She found choice 
company also in the woods and fields, and 


spent some of her happiest vacation hours 
there. One night at dark she was coming in 
from a long ramble, when she saw through 
the open windows visitors in the parlor, and 
the sound of mingled voices floated out on 
the evening air. 

Going into the dim room, she was greeted . 
by Mrs. Seaver's voice,“ Here you are, tru- 
ant. We have been quite frightened about 
you, Hester.” 

“You need not,’ Hester returned, and 
was going on to detail her ramble, when the 
sight of a tall dark figure in another part of 
the room arrested her words. Mrs. Seaver 
came forward and introduced her brother, 
Lieutenant Mervin, to Miss Brentley. Les- 
ter could not distinguish his features in the 
faint light, but the rich musical voice in 
which he addressed her struck her most fa- 
vorably. Lieutenant Mervin had visited the 
village earlier in the summer, and had won 
enthusiastic praises from Mabel, but Hester 
had not chanced to meet him. She was cu- 
rious now to see the face which Mabel had 
admired so much, Mabel was out of the 
room, but presently entered with lights. 
Lieutenant Mervin rose to assist her in dis- 
posing of them, and Hester saw he had a 
grave, handsome face, which lighted up slow- 
ly into a winning smile at some sparkling 
bon mot of Mabel’s. He crossed the rvom 
presently, and sat down by Hester. 

“ You were in the fields late to-night. Do 
you often ramble so far?” was the common- 
place remark be made, but he lifted those 
fine large eyes to hers, and the words fell 
from his lips round and elear. Hester re- 
plied, and they were soon deep in the dis- 
cussion of some botanical question. Lieu- 
tenant Mervin could talk well. There was 
not perhaps much originality or suggestive- 
ness in his remarks, but they showed fine 
taste, familiarity with art and literature, and 
a knowledge of life in manifold forms. He 
had been a traveller too, and Hester listened 


with delight to the polished sentences jn 
which he discussed the wondrous sights he 
had seen abroad, He had wandered through 
“old hushed Egypt and its sands,” followed 
the Nile far into the mysterious silence of 
mid-Africa, and visited those balmy islands 
of southern seas, which the embracing ocean 
wreathes in perpetual verdure. Hester had 
a spice of fondness for adventure in her na- 
ture, and such conversation was a rare treat 
to her. It seemed that Lieutenant Mervin 
was an amateur in the arts, for after he had 
listened with much apparent delight to Ma- 
bel’s music, Mrs. Seaver entreated Hester to 
show her drawings. “It would give Wal- 
ter a great deal of pleasure,’’ she said, and 
so Hester brought out her portfolios, and 
the whole group gathered around. 

“ Where is the Ariadne?” asked Mabel, 

“Tt is not here,” returned Hester, gravely. 
She had not told Mabel how she had dis- 
posed of the picture. 

“One can see that,” said the lieutenant, 
smiling. Hester hastened to direct his at- 
tention to something else, and the evening 
passed away without further allusion to the 
subject. After this Lieutenant Mervin came 
frequently to the cottage. With the polished 
gallantry of the man of the world, he divided 
his attentions so equally between the sisters 
that a casual observer would not have been 
able to decide which he admired the most, 
but one who watched closely would. have 
seen that his glance rested on Hester more 
tenderly than upon Mabel—that his admira- 
tion for her was touched by a softer feeling. 
Hester could hardly fail to inspire it. ‘There 
was so much enthusiasm in her nature. that 
it went out involuntarily toward whatever 
seemed good or beautiful to her, 

Perhaps it was this undisguised interest 
which awakened Lieutenant Mervin’s love 
for her. He saw that she listened to his 
conversation with pleasure, and there was 
something in this natural homage of a gifted 


woman, exceedingly gratifying to aman of . 


sensitive pride like Walter Mervin. He felt 
himself stimulated in her society, and this 
put him upon the best of terms with her and 
himself. But it was many weeks before this 
loving admiration grew into a deeper, ten- 
derer feeling. Her sweet womanliness com- 
pleted the conquest which her beauty and 
grace had commenced, Mabel perceived 
nothing of all this. She was perfectly self- 
conscious, and the idea of Hester’s rivalling 
her never once entered her mind, 


Over Hester the magnetism of Lieutenant 
Mervin’s presence was exciting au influence 
not less profound or subtle, She had never 
been accustomed to analyze her own sensa- 
tions; and when the knowledge of her real 
feeling should come to her, it could not fail 


to rock her soul with mighty power. She 


had wondered to herself that the world had 
never seemed half so beautiful as in these 
sweet summer weeks. For her the silent 


forests, the starlit skies, the sunrise and sun- 


set had a new sweet language whose light- 
est tone was melody. The earth was invest- 
ed witha glory it had never worn before. 
Strange that one being can so influence an- 
other. It was now almost time for Hester 
to.resume her labors, and the anticipation of 
them was the only thought which disturbed 
her otherwise perfect enjoyment, One even- 


ing she was in the porch, replacing some 
trailing stems of the honeysuckle, which: an 
afternoon shower had beaten down, when 
she heard the gate click and a footstep on 
the gravelly walk. She dropped the vine, 
but before she could turn she felt a pair of 
hands placed over her eyes, and was con- 
scious of a tall figure bending over her. She 
started at first, trembled a little, and then 
said, laughingly, “ Who is it?’ And she 
put up her hand to touch those which blind- 
folded her. 

“ Who indeed? Somebody you'll be sorry 
to see I dare say.” 

“Mr, Belden!” exclaimed Hester in sur- 
prise, and simultaneously the two hands 
clasped her own, 

He turned her round facing him, and 


looked at her half-joyously, half-wistfully, 


and said, “ Well, are you sorry?” 

“Do I look so?” demanded Hester, her 
face radiant, for she was really glad to see 
hin. > 

“ Not very,” he returned smiling, still hold- 
ing her hands. Hester drew them away and 
said, “ When did you come?” 

A frown crept over his face. “You know 
perfectly well. that I came in the six o’clock 
train. I did not have a very pleasant jour- 
ney. Left my. friends at home quite well, 
thank you.” 

Hester smiled, 
yourself, I hope ?” 

* Perfectly, thank you; that is to say, I 


“You are quite well 


have a shocking headache. And now if you 


are satisfied as to my sanitary condition,” he 
added, the cloud clearing away a little, “ we 
will sit down on the bench here and talk of 
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‘something else. How fresh and sweet every- 
thing looks since the shower ?” 

Hester was about to reply, but a bird 
perched upon a bough close by and answered 
for her. They were silent till his song was 
finished, and then Hester said, “What a 
beautiful summer this has been; don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes.” And then there was another si- 
lence, during which he sat looking at her 
and playing with a sprig of honeysuckle. 
“When did you get that look in your face? 
Have you lived upon bird songs and sun- 
shine all these weeks?” he demanded, ab- 
ruptly. 

“No,” said Hester, smiling, “ upon -much 
more substantial diet, namely, wheaten bread 
and new milk.” 

“I don’t believe it. You are not glad to 
see me, Miss Brentley.” 

“You surprised me 80,” said Hester, in 
self defence, thinking that perhaps her man- 
ner was a little constrained. 

“Did I?” he asked in a-softer tone. “ Pray 
forgive me then. I am glad to see you look- 
ing so well. I wish it was always vacation 
with you.” 

“You can easily bring that about,” sug- 
gested Hester. 

“How?” 

Hester looked up at him, smiling, and he 

said slowly, “I have a great mind to turn 
you out. Would you care very much ?” 
- Just then there was a quick tripping along 
the path, the gate opened, and Mrs. Seaver 
ran up the walk. “Good-evening, Hester, 
dear. Why, Mr. Belden, is that you? How 
do you do? When did you come? No,I 
thank you,I can’t stop to sit. I just ran 
over to tell you that we had planned an ex- 
cursion to Wyoming Lake to-morrow. We 
are going to make a picnic affair of it—have 
anice sail and a pleasant time. You will 
both go, wont you? It’s your last holiday, 
you know. Walter was coming over to ask 
you, but some tiresome man or other came 
in, so he sent his compliments, and hoped 
you would excuse him. I have a note for 
you, Mr. Belden, which I meant to leave at 
Mrs. Dane’s—but now I can give you its 
contents viva voce. We should be very hap- 
py to have you join us.” And the lively lady 
ended her speech -quite out of breath. Mr. 
Belden replied with a haughty bow and a 
cold “thank you,” and having obtained Hes- 
ter’s acceptance of the invitation, Mrs. Sea- 
ver hurried away. 
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“ Who is Walter?” asked Mr. Belden, in a 
tone of displeasure. 

“Walter Mervin — Lieutenant Mervin, 
Mrs. Seaver’s brother,” replied Mabel, who 
had come to the door on Mrs. Seaver’s en- 
trance. 

A shadow passed over Philip Belden’s 
face, but it was unseen in the denser shadow 
which the evening twilight threw around 
them. He took a constrained leave soon, 
and walked home, a sharp pang of apprehen- 
sion poisoning the joy he had felt at seeing 
Hester again. He said to himself that he 
would not join the picnic party, but some- 
how at nine o’clock he found himself at Mrs. 
Seaver’s rendezvous. Hester and Mabel were 
already there, chatting gayly with the lieu- 
tenant and Mr. Seaver. Philip Belden fath- 
omed his rival at a glance. It would have 
been a satisfaction to him if he could have 
seen some decided fault, but the lieutenant 
was altogether too comme-il faut to be light- 
ly contemned. Real superiority may look 
down on mediocrity, but in the conflicts of 
life mediocrity rarely comes off second-best. 
So Philip Belden, indeed, his more original 
cast of mind, his undeveloped genius seemed 
almost worthless in comparison with Lieu- 
tenant Mervin’s more available talents; yet 
he felt something within that assured him 
of his own greater worthiness to mate with 
Hester. Even his modesty could not blind 
him to this truth, though it was great and 
sineere—one Of his most charming qualities. 
“The party was not large enough for its mem- 
bers to pair off, yet it chanced that Lieuten- 
ant Mervin was always by Hester, and 
throughout the long summer morning Philip 
found little opportunity to see her. After 
their rural dinner under the trees, the whole 
party collected in a kind of natural arbor, 
formed by some interlacing boughs, whence 
a most charming and picturesque view was 
had of the lake and its sloping shores, 

“You must make a sketch of this, Hester,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Seaver, as they remarked 
upon the beauty of the scene. Lieutenant 
Mervin cauzht at the idea. Hester had her 
pencils, a blank leaf from a large volume 
«Mabel had brought for the: purpose of press- 
ing flowers, was soon at service, and Philip 
watched with the keenest pleasure he had 
known that day, as her skillful hand trans- 
ferred to the paper the outlines of the shad- 
owy lake and its embosoming woods. Her 
art seemed to ally her with him; instinctive- 
ly she turned to him for his opinion in re- 


gard to some feature of the drawing, and 
Lieutenant Mervin fell temporarily into the 
background. The group looked on, — 
ing and admiring. 

“Now put us in the fetigioted” said 
Lieutenant Mervin, “and be sure you make 
yourself like’ Hester blushed a little, and 
then rapidly filled in the figures, throwing 
her own into shadow and hiding her face in 
ler hat, in an entirely unrecognizable man- 
ner. “Bravo! that is capital!” exclaimed 
Mervin, as he beheld his ‘own tall figure 
rising over Mabel’s curly heard. “ But what! 
Miss Brentley, you are quite too shy of 
notice.” 

“T should think so, indeed,” chimed in 
Mrs. Seaver. “ The rest of us are admirable, 
but who would ever know that girl, half- 
buried in her Leghorn, for Hester ?” 

Philip reached ont his hand and took the 
paper. Hester, half suspecting his purpose, 
kept the pencil he would have taken. “Give 
it to me,” he said, smiling. “I am going to 
prove you a bungling artist.” She gave it to 
him, and with a few rapid bold strokes, 
Hester’s own face and figure took its place 
in the group, the most lifelike and pictur- 
esque of them all. 


“ O, how good !” exclaimed Mabel. “Papa 
could not have done better.” ~ 

“Very good—admirable, upon my word,” 
said the lieutenant. “You are really an 
artist, Mr. Belden.” 

“Do you think so?” retarned Philip, care- 


lessly. “ Will you give it to me, Miss Brent- 
ley ?” holding up the sketch, 

Hester looked doubtfully at Lieutenant 
Mervin. “I half promised it—” she began. 

“O,I resign my claim,” returned the lieu- 
tenant, in an offended tone, “ Perhaps Mr. 
Belden has a better right to it than I, having 
added some touches of his own.” 

“Ono! I wont presume upon that,” re- 
turned Philip, good-naturedly, but coloring 
a little, and he gave the sketch to Hester. 

“J think Pll keep it myself,” Hester, 
playfully. 

“J think you ought; who has a better 
right to it than the artist? And now for a 
sail on the lake?” said Mrs. Seaver, springing 
u 

- I for one.” And the lieutenant rose too, 
Mabel assented joyfully, and Hester, who 
was timid upon the water, yielded to per- 
suasion. “Wont you come?” said the lieu- 
tenant, addressing Philip. “No, thank you. 
I'll keep Mr, Seaver company on shore.” 


But he walked down to the beach and assist- 
ed them off. It was a broad, beautiful sheet 
of water, which for hundreds of years had 
nestled there in the wilderness, reflecting 
the heavens in its ¢rystal waves, and rip- 
pling softly against its pebbly shore. It 
would not have answered any geographical 
description of a lake; but to the sentimental, 
tastes of summer visitors, Wyoming Lake 
seemed a far more euphonious appellation 
than Narhuck Pond, and so it had yielded 
up its primitive name and been re-christened 
to suit the romantic genias of young Ameri- 
ca. It had not, however, in these latter days 
lost anything of its old time seclusion. The 
hotel which accommodated its visitors was 
a quarter of a mile away, and on this sum- 
mer afternoon, when the party spread their 
sail and the tiny boat floated away over 
the waters, there were none to watch the 
graceful sight save Philip Belden and Mr, 
Seaver. The two stood together in the 
shade of the trees, and naturally commenced 
speaking of those who had just left them. 

“Lieutenant Marvin is a fine fellow,” re- 
marked Mr. Seaver. Philip assented. “I 
fancy something pleasant will come of this 
acquaintance with Miss Brentley,” contin- 
ued the good minister, quite ignorant of the 
pain he was causing. “He seems to admire 
her very much, and Mrs. Seaver thinks she 
is not disinclined to him.” Philip bowed. 
“It will be an excellent match,” he went on. 
“Walter is well connected, and has quite a 
fair property of his own, besides his Pay, 
which is a considerable income.” 

Philip restlessly broke a twig from an 
alder-bush, near him, thinking of his own 
unsettled position and uncertain prospects. 
O, world-old story—worldly wisdom! Seeing 
suitability, as you glibly phrase it, in exter- 
nals, and never looking to see if vast unlike- 
ness may not underlie them. Philip had 
not outlived the dreams of youth as had his 
companion, and he chafed tinder these wise 
sayings. “Miss Brentiey is looking much 
better now than when the term closed.” _- 

“Yes, the vacation has done wonders for 
her. I never thought her pretty before. 
Mabel has always seemed to me the most 
beautiful.” 

“ How could you have thought so?” said 
Philip, softly, as Hester’s face came before 
his mental vision, and he glanced out over 
the blue waters at the white sail, which rose 
over where she was sitting. It was a cloud- 
less day, and no one had noticed that now 
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and then the wind blew up in sudden gusts, 
which might menace the safety of the party 
upon the lake. 

“A boat under sail isa pretty sight, is it 
not?” said Mr, Seaver, noticing that Philip 
was watching the boat. " 

“Yes. One always thinks of white-winged 

, birds. Good heavens! what is the matter 
with the boat ?” 

Both sprang forward and gazed an instant 
‘in terror, Where a moment before the white 
sail bent to the wind, there was now only a 
wide stretch of dark water, The party had 
disappeared as if forever. One by one they 
rose to the surface, and the sight broke the 
trance which bound Philip and his friend. 
Philip sprang to the water’s edge, where a 
small row-boat was moored. To bis inde- 
scribable dismay he found that the oars were 
not there. 

“Run to the hotel—rouse the people— 
bring the oars—be quick, Mr. Seaver. I'll 
go round and try to reach them by swim- 
ming.” 

Mr. Seaver was almost paralyzed with 
fright, and Philip lost one or two precious 
moments in trying to rouse him to some ef- 
ficiency. Then he started to run around 
the head of the lake. How he thanked God 
for the speed and strength which he now 
needed so much. The water rounded to the 
‘west, and a mile of woody shore must be 
crossed before he could reach a point, oppo- 

' site where he had seen the boat capsize. 
Once there, Philip knew he could be of use, 
but the distance was long. If he should be 
too late! The agony of the thought nerved 
him to almost superhuman effort, and with 
a thrill of thankfulness he found himself op- 
posite the drowning party. They had near- 
ly reached the shore when a sudden flaw of 
wind upset the lightly-loaded boat; there 
was no one except Lieutenant Mervin and 
the boy who assisted him as sailor, to aid the 
frightened helpless women; and yet when 
Philip reached the shore, they were all 
clinging to the boards which had floated 
from the boat, the. skiff itself having drifted 
away with the current, As Philip threw 
himself into the water, he observed Hester 
let go the plank by which she held, and push 
it toward Lieutenant Mervin, who was 
swimming near, In a moment more he 
could not see her, and Lieutenant Mervin 
shouted, “ For God’s sake be quick, we are 
sinking!” 

Again he saw Hester, and the water part- 
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ed before his swift strong strokes; he had 
almost reached her, when the cruel waters 
drew her again down into their treacherous 
bosom, Fora brief space the waves closed 
over them both, but when he rose again, he 
bore her in his arms. Boats were coming 
now to the rescue, and in a moment more 
Philip yielded her to strong arms which 
lifted her into a place of safety. He then 
turned his attention to the others, and now, 
for the first time, perceived the cause of 
Lieutenant Mervin’s inaction, He had sue- 
ceeded in keeping them from sinking by the 
help of the floating plank, and as he saw 
Philip approaching, was sure they would be 
saved; but just then the cruel demon— 
cramp—which lurks in the cold waters, 
caught him in its iron grasp. 

“You were not a moment too soon,” said 
Lieutenant Mervin, with deepemotion. “It 
was the last time.” 

The words were like electric fire to Philip, 
quivering in every nerve. He then had res- 
cued his beloved from that fearful fate. Was 
she not twice his own? And yet what 
meant that action of Hester's? It had 
struck him with surprise at the time. Now 
he saw its meaning clearly, and as he rowed 
back to the shore with her leaning pale and 
faint near him—mingled with the bliss of 
having given her again to life, was the knowl- 
edge of her deep love for his rival; for what 
else could have made her resign to him the 
frail support which was her only hope? 
Very plainly now Philip saw what was be- 
fore him. After he had done all that was 
needed for others, he went home to his own 
lodgings, and when the cares of his kind 
friends had left him to himself, he walked 
his chamber in a misery which could foresee 
no relief. He was too proud to complain, he 
was too generous and sweet-tempered to be 
embittered; but it was hours before calm- 
ness came to him. When he rose the next 
morning, he wondered if he should not be- 
tray himself if he went to see her. What 
use would it be to reveal his love? If any 
doubt had remained to him—if only one 
hope in a million were left—but no, he was 
too sure. He opened the door of his 
chamber to go down, but started back upon 
seeing before him his kind landlady, Mrs, 
Dane, standing at the entrance with blanched 
face and trembling lips. In her hand was a 
white paper. Instantly his thoughts flew 
back to the home he had left three days be- 
fore. 
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“ What is it?” he faltered, . 

She put the paper into his hands, “Don’t 
be too nfuch alarmed,” said the good lady, 
beginning to cry, “It may not be so bad, 
after all.” 

He ran over the note. It was a telegram, 
announcing to him the dangerous illness of 
his mother. What a throng of feelings 


pressed upon bis heart at the word—and in. 


that connection! He looked up in a mo- 
ment, and mastering himself, said, “I must 
go in the first train. It is six o’clock now. 
I have an hour to spare,” 

He went first to the house of the resident 
tutor. The few necessary arrangements 
were speedily made, and thea he took the 
path which led to the cottage, where he had 
walked so often in happier mood. He had 
scarcely entered the leafy avenue, when he 
met Lieutenant Mervin coming toward him. 
He met him joyously, but broke off suddenly, 
exclaiming, “Good heaven, what’s the mat- 
ter, my dear fellow?” And: he grasped his 
hand in sincere sympathy, as Philip told his 
sorrow in a few words, 

“ And you are going to the cottage, to say 
good-by. I’ve just been in. She looks bet- 
ter this morning than one would expect. 
Mabel though is quite ill.” 

Philip expressed his regret, and would 
have passed, but Lieutenant Mervin linked 
his arm in his and walked with him, “I can 
never thank you enough for what you did 
yesterday,” he said as they went. “You 
must see that I am under a peculiar obliga- 
tion to you.” 

If it hag been another's case, Philip would 
have been surprised at the selfishness which 
could thus obtrade its own hopes and inter- 
ests at such a moment. Now he only felt 
that this was one drop too much in the bitter 
cup, and he cut him short with 4 cold reply. 
He shook him off atthe door, and went in 
without knocking. The parlor door was 
half way open, and he saw Hester standing 
by a table in one corner. He went straight 
up to her. She started at the noise he made 
in entering—looked around and held out 
her hand. He took it in his own and looked 
down into her face. “ Not looking better 
than one would expect,” he thought. There 
were wan lines about her temples, and her 
eyelids drooped heavily.» She spoke first. 

“You saved my life yesterday, Mr. Belden. 
I cannot find any words to express my feel- 
ing, but it is not necessary, for I am sure 
you understand what it must be. But we 


two do not stand in any common relation to 
each other henceforth, You will always let 
me be your friend, will you not?” 

Her beautiful eyes were lifted to his own 
as she ceased speaRing, and Philip made a 
sudden movement, but a thought recurred 
to him, and he checked the impulse and 
tried to speak calmly. Perhaps it was not . 
quite right, but he could not refrain from 
sealing his assurance of her love of Lieuten- 
ant Mervin. “I have already been thanked 
once this morning,’ he said. Her eyes fell 
and the deep blushes suffused her face. She 
was silent, and presently Philip said, his 
thoughts going back to his mother with a 
painful start, “I come to bid you good-by 
this morning.” 

She looked up in astonishment, and when 
he explained, her eyes filled with tears. “I 
am so sorry for you,” she murmured, “so 
much is expressed to me in the name of 
mother, I pray heaven will be merciful to 
you.” 

“ Will you ask it of him?” said Philip with 
deep emotion. “And now good-by.” He 
held her hand a moment, then repeating 
“ good-by, Hester,” he bent his head and 
kissed her cheek, and was gone, leaving Hes- 
ter standing motionless where he had found 
her. Presently she sat down on a couch 
close by, and covering her face with her 
hands, wept. It was a great relief, for in all 
the excitement of the previous day she had 
borne up wonderfully, and later, through the 
night when she watched by Mabel, and felt 
the first dim forebodings of that trial whieh 
was close upon her. If Philip had known 
what she had suffered during those still 
hours, he would not have wondered at her 
wan looks, 

Mabel had been greatly terrified, and was 
taken to the shore quite overcome by the 
combined effects of her chill and her fright. 
All night she had tossed restlessly in her 
bed, moaning at times, and now and then 
murmuring a name, at first indistinct, but 
finally shaped itself into “Walter.” With 
the first perception of this Hester trembled 
from head to foot. At intervals through the 
night it was repeated, and when morning 
came a black shadow seemed to stand be- 
tween her and the future, As she sat in 
the parlor weeping, a slight noise in Mabel’s 
apartment aroused her. She rose immedi- 
ately aud went to her. Mabel was just 
awaking, and as Hester entered, reached 
out her arms to her. “O Hester, I have 
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had such fearful dreamsall night. I thought 
Lieutenant Mervin was drowned!” And 
she hid her face on her sister’s shoulder. 
“ Wasn't it dreadful ?” she said in a moment. 
“It seems like coming back from the grave. 
Did not he come very near drowning?” she 
asked, shuddering. “O Hester, if he had!” 

“Mabel,” whispered Hester, hoarsely, 
“Mabel, look up, child. I want you to tell 
me truly, do you love him?” Her voice was 
scarcely audible, but Mabel heard. She be- 
gan to cry. “Tell me, Mabel, do you love 
him?” And she made her look into her 
face. Mabel, half-frightened at her unwont- 
ed sternness, could just frame with her lips 
the word “yes,” and hid her face again. 
Eester laid her head down on the pillow, 
and the two were silent for along time. It 
might have been ages that had rolled over 
her when she rose and went about her daily 
duties—so strangely changed was Hester’s 
face. 

That night Lieutenant Mervin came, but 
she would not see him. She was trying to 
gather her fortitude, to look her duty in the 
face, to learn how to bear her burden. She 
had not thought she would so soon be forced 
to fulfil the promise made to her father, yet 
she never shrank for one moment, never fal- 
tered in her purpose. A week afterward 
Lieutenant Marvin was admitted. Mabel 
was still too weak to leave her room, and 
they were alone. He sat down beside her, 
and she trembled beneath the fervent love 
‘which flamed in his dark eyes. 

“You could not hear that morning when 
T saw you last, what I had to say,” he began, 
hurriedly. “ You saved my life, Hester, and 
to-night I come to tell you how worthless a 
gift it was unless you add to it your love— 
yourself. Hester, do you love me—will you 
let me love you and call you mine?” 

The word came from the lips of a statue. 
It had no sound of her voice in it. He 
dropped the hand he had been holding—he 
exclaimed in utter surprise: 

“ Hester, don’t you love me—wont you be 
my wife?” 

“No!” 

Just as before—blank, icy. It fell upon 
him like a stone. He did not speak for a 
moment, then, as the full meaning gradually 
grew upon him, he caught her hand again 
and exclaimed, in tones of passionate fervor: 

“ Hester, you cannot mean to reject me in 
this cold cruel way, What has happened? 
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What have I done? Only a week ago I 
thought—perhaps it was presumptuous, but I 
could not help thinking that you—that I 
might teach you to love me. At least you 
were friendly—now you are cold, unkind, 
What does it mean ?” 

He made her look at him; it seemed as 
though he would penetrate her soul with 
his keen eyes, She must end this. 

“Lieutenant Mervin, it can only be pain- 
ful to us both to go on talking, so—’’ 

She could not proceed. 

“ Hester, was it utter indifference to me 
that made you ready to give up your life to 
save mine? It cannot be. Something has 
come between us, What is it?” 

“It is only the instinct of humanity to 
assist any one whom we see in danger. I 
cannot be accountable for any fancies you 
may have connected with so natural an act,” 
said Hester, mechanically. 

He sprang up. ° 

“Fancies! This is too cruel. All our in- 
tercourse of the past weeks, our sympathy— 
was that all my fancy ?” 

“It is quite possible you may nave been 
mistaken in ‘your view of it.” 

He looked indignant, and taking up his 
hat, moved toward the door. There he 
stopped, looked at her wistfully for a mo- 
ment and came back. 

“Hester, think a moment. I will love 
you. I will cherish you tenderly. You are 
alone now—I will be all to you, Hester, 
will you not love me? Will you not accept 
my devotion ?”’ 

' How hard it was to reiterate “qo,” but 
she did it, and he started up, cast one glance 
of reproach upon -her and left her. When 
he was gone Hester rose up to go from the 
room, but her strength forsook her, and she 
sank down. in a swoon, only awaking at 
length to the dreadful consciousness that 
with her own hands she had closed the door 
upon a whole life of love and happiness, and 
shut herself out in the cold and darkness 
forever. 

The beautiful summer darkened into a 
dreary autumn. Hester’s mournful thoughts 
kept time to the falling rain. It was dreary 
in her desolate home, drearier in the school- 
room where a stranger filled Mr. Belden’s 
place, and most dréary in her own heart, 
lighted though it was by the flames of the 
sacrificial fire wherein she had offered up 
her best: affections, 

Walter Mervin, in the bitterness of his 


wounded pride and disappointed love, had 
left the village without seeing her again, 
and though she. was thankful to have -her 
courage spared further trial, it was as if the: 
sunshine had been withdrawn from her life. 
Mabel mourned undisguisedly over his ab- 
sence, and every day made Hester more 
fully aware of the great necessity of her sac- 
rifice. Mabel grew pale, her eyes lost their 


brightness, her step grew Janguid, and by all: 


these tokens Hester knew well that the 
silver bells of her bridal would have been 
her sister’s death-knell. She cast about for 
some change for Mabel. Fortune favored her. 
This autumn Mr. Seaver: dissolved his con- 
nection with the parish church, and his 
wife went to spend the winter with her 
friends in N——. It occurred to Hest+r 
to send Mabel thither, for the ostensible 
purpose of perfecting her musical education. 
She found she could afford the expense by 
close economy, and the commencement of 
winter saw Mabel established in the city 
under Mrs, Seaver’s protection. Her: first 
letter home was glad and gay, showing that 
the cloud was lifted from her heart, but not 
until the second did she betray the truth, in 
the simplé fact that the ship to which Lieu- 
tenant Mervin was attached had been or- 
dered to join the naval force at N——. Hes- 
ter laid down the letter which brought this 
news as one might the warrant which con- 
demned him to death, with a cold weight of 
despair settling down upon her, and yet 
through it,a vague feeling of satisfaction 
that the worst was over, and that neither 
death nor life held anything more terrible. 
In the midst of her sorrow another letter 
came which pained her more than she would 
have supposed anything had power to do 
now. Philip Belden wrote to her. He had 
been released from his engagement at Nor- 
bury. His mother had died and the family 
was about to be broken up. He had ob- 
tained in some way the means to devote 
himself to his art, and was about to sail for 
Italy. Hester had learnt all this through 
the directors of the seminary at Norbury, 
before his own letter announced it to her, 
but for the revelation which followed she 
was utterly unprepared. 

“Now that I am going abroad, to be ab- 
sent many years,” he wrote, “I wish you to 
know how deeply I am indebted to you for 
inspiration—how far my acquaintance with 
you has led me into communion with all 
that is most beautiful in nature and art, how 


you have led me down into my own soul, 
and have taught me what peace and strength 
are wrought out by suffering. It does not 
avail now to tell you how deeply I have 
loved you—it will not matter anything to 
you that I shall always cherisb you as the 
one from all the world whom I have loved; 
and yet, Hester,in the future, if I connect 
my name worthily with any great work, I 
would like that you should think, ‘I helped 
him do that, It was through loving me that. 
he became equal to it, so I tell you this.” 

Hereafter Hester thought of him with a 
reverence which warmed her already earnest: 
friendship into something very tender and 
almost holy. It was not love—not if that. 
was love which she had felt for Lieutenant 
Mervin, The letter seemed to open up to 
her an ideal of lofty manhood which she had’ 
not yet hitherto conceived, an ideal which 
she began to think Walter Mervin did not 
realize. Not that she had yet outlived her 
love for him. The first strong impulse of 
youth is not to be forgotten in any brief time 
—vnly as years go by, and the soul rises to a 
loftier standpoint, if it cannot take its loves 
with it, it must perforce leave them on the 
way. 

When in the spring Mabel wrote joyfully 
of her engagement to Lieutenant Mervin’ 
her first sensation was a poignant sorrow at 
her own loss, her second a feeling of thank- 
fulness that Mabel was happy. Shortly after 
their marriage Mabel wrote that she should 
yield up her share in their father’s small’ 
property, and begging Hester not to drudge 
any longer at school-keeping, but to come to 
her, Hester could not do that, but she sold 
the cottage and went to study art in New 
York. 

The years went by, and Hester gained re- 
nown, Friends gathered around, money 
flowed in upon her, but nothing was to her 
like her art. The same peace which had 
followed her self-saerifice had given place to 
a deeper gladness than her enthusiastic 
youth had ever known. When, five years 
after Mabel’s marriage, she spent a sunimer 
with her at N-——, she could see with joy 
that Walter was entirely happy in Mabel’s 
love, and she could smile at his sly jest about 
their “romance.” Her friends wondered that 
among so many from whom she might 
choose, Hester should remain unmarried, 
but she laughingly declared her intention to 
wed only divine art. 

It was a sad sammer that Hester spent by 


the seaside, though they tried to be as gay 
as possible. Mabel was fading—the delicate 
blossom had lived out fts brief life upon 
earth, and when the antumn came it was 
gathered to bloom in the heavenly gardens. 
It was a great grief to Hester. What would 
it have been if she could have reproached 
herself? She was more than ever thankful 
that the brief life had been a sunny one. 
She went back to New York and found what 
consolation she could in her art. 

One evening the next autumn Philip Bel- 
den was in his studio in Florence packing a 
picture which was to go home by the next 
steamer. He had left a few friends at home, 
and of those few he had almost lost sight in 
his long residence in Italy. He had heard 
casually of Lieutenant Mervin’s marriage to 
Miss Brentley, and since then he had not 
sought to know more, In search of some- 
thing he wanted to-night, his eye fell upon 
an old newspaper, lying with many others 
in a rarely disturbed corner. A familiar 
name caught his attention; he took it up 
and read the death of “ Mabel, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Walter Mervin.” It roused old feel- 
ings which he long thought dead. He found 
fhat old love now vivid and strong as ever. 
With his ready insight he divined at once 
how it was. He saw through Hester’s noble 
act, and loved her for it. A vague hope 
sprang up in his heart. But Lieutenant 
Mervin was now free. Perhaps Hester loved 
him still, perhaps she had already given her 
love to another. He was tossed about with 
hope and doubt all night, but when morning 
came his resolution was taken. He would 
go home—it was time he should do so. His 
fame had grown rapidly—he could afford to 
rest upon his laurels, 

It was just dusk one winter night, and 
Hester was reluctantly putting away her 
palette, where she could no longer see the 
colors, when she heard a quick rap at the 
door, and before she could answer the call a 
man entered the room wrapt in a paletot. 
By the light of the few coals that burned 
dimly, she could see a dark face and a strong 
athletic figure. She went forward and bade 
the stranger good evening, but the voice 
which replied sent all the blood back to her 
heart in a sudden rush, 


“ Hester!” and in another moment she was — 


folded close in his arms 
“Tam very glad to see you,” she exclaimed, 
in & joyous tone, 
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“TI know you are. I saw that in a mo- 
ment,” said Philip. 

“You are come back just the same,” said 
Hester, the feeling of old days now coming 
strongly over her. 

“Would you have liked it better if I had 
come back changed ?” he asked. 

“No.” 

She sent her errand-boy to bring lights. 
When they came she began to feel a little 
shy. A feeling of strangeness crept over 
her. He had changed outwardly. He was 
bronzed by a southern sun, and grown into a 
sterner manhood than his youth had prom- 
ised, He spoke and that dissolved the spell. 

“Don’t you like me as well as formerly ?” 

“T haven’t decided,” Hester replied, laugh- 
ingly. “ How did you find me out?” 

“By a very simple process. I looked in 
the city directory and found there the name 
of Hester Brentley, artist. You have real- 
ized your old art-dream, Hester.” 

“And you?” 

“T have also. Do you never hear of me?” 

“O yes, often,” with a little sigh, 

He glanced around the studio. 

“These are your pictures ?” 

“Yes, Will you look at them?” | 

“Thank you. I prefer to look at you for 
the present. By the way, I have a picture 
of my own to show you.” 

He went to the valise he had brought with 
him and took from it a roll of canvas. He 
unrolled it and fastened it upon her easel, 
It was a copy of her own Ariadne, vivid with 
a richer coloring than she had been able to 
give it, and bespeaking the hand of a better 
artist, but otherwise the same. 

“O, where did you get that?’ she said, 
wondering. He came and stood behind her. 

“I copied it the last thing before I left 
Florence. + ao original is in my studio 
there.” 

“Did you care to keep it so long ago as 
that?” said Hester, greatly moved. 

He went on without replying: 

“T did think of giving this to you, but I 
am afraid you will not pay me my price for 
it. Will you?—Will you, Hester?” 

She went a step forward and put up her 
hand to take the picture from the easel, but 
a stronger hand than hers clasped both her 
and it, and Hester yielded to that = im- 


BESSIE. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


Where is our little Bessie? where 
Our bright-eyed youngest born? 
Here are the shoes she used to wear, 

The little soles half worn, 
And here a flossy golden curl; 
These, these are left to me. 
But ah! our little blue-eyed girl, 
Our Bessie, where is she? 


One week! — What changes have been 
wrought 
Within home’s sacred bower! 
Ah me! ah me! I little thought 
Then of this cheerless hour. 
A week ago, and she was here, 
Her bright head on my breast; 
Three days ago, with many a tear, 
We robed her for her rest, 


Three days ago! It seems three years, 
So slowly they have past, 

I looked through sorrow’s blinding tears 
Upon my birdling last. 

Then to the arms of Mother Earth, 
That opened to enfold, 

I gave the birdling of our hearth, 
Bessie, just two years oid. 


But thanks be to the loving God, 
’Twas but the casket fair 

We laid away beneath the sod; 
The soul—that jewel rare— 

Has found a brighter setting now, 
And time shall never mar 

With lines of pain our darling’s brow— 
In heaven our morning star. 


ST. ROBERT’S CAVE. 


BY M. ALBERT. 


Sr. Robert was a native of York, England, 
and “the hermit”—so the story goes, who 
had spent some years in the monasteries of 
Fountains and Whitby; and afterwards tas 
abbot of New Minster, and a contemporary 
of King John, who gave him forty acres of 
land in Swinescot—was so delighted there- 
with that he set to work and fashioned out 
this cave; and here, with his books as his 
only companions, the pious hermit made his 
home. 

In the year 1745, this cave was the scene 
of a murder, one of the strangest that ever 
cccurred—the murder of Daniel Clark by 
Eugene Aram. In this place Clark and Aram 
had secreted goods and plate of which they 
had conspired to defraud their neighbors, 
and when in this cave they met to divide 
their stolen property, Clark was murdered 
and buried by Aram. A short time after the 
tragedy, Arain left that part of the country, 
and for nearly thirteen years was usher in a 
schoul at Lynn, in Norfolk. 

A period of several years passed away, 
and the people of Knaresborough ‘¢ontin- 
ued to wonder at the sudden and myste- 
rious disappearance of Clark: bat in time 
their wondering ceased, for accident brought 
the crime to light. A laborer at work ina 


neighboring quarry found a skeleton, and it 
was at once supposed that it might be that. 


of Clark. A coroner was summoned, and. 
the wife of Aram, who resided in the town 
and had long been deserted by her husband,. 
was rigidly examined. Her evidence threw 
some suspicion on an accomplice named. 
Houseman, who, in his confession, implicated 
Aram, and he was apprehended, and brought 
to York Castle, where he was tried and con- 
victed. It is asserted that the evidence 
against him was extremely deficient—fur- 
nished almost entirely by an accomplice, and 
so scanty and suspicious, that a man tried 
upon it at the present day would unques- 
tionably have escaped conviction, At the 
conclusion of his trial, Aram confessed his 
guilt, Ile delivered a defence so admirable 
for its ingenuity, so replete with erudition 
and antiquarian knowledge, that it aston- 
ished the whole court. He attempted to 
prevent his execution by suicide, and suc- 
ceeded 86 far as to be brought to the scaffold 
in a state bordering upon insensibility. 
There wére many at the time who doubted 
the guilt of. Aram, but his confession, of 
course; sets matter at rest; and if Aram’s 
talé be true, it was his wife that urged him 
to the commission of the crime, 


Aram was a self-taught man, and his devo- 
tion to learning was the one absorbing pas- 
sion of his life. According to his own account, 
drawn up at the request of the clergy- 


man who attended him after his condem- 


nation, he was born at Ramagill, a little 
village in Netherdale, 1704. At the age of 
sixteen he went to Newby; and “it was 
here,” he says, “ that my propensity for liter- 
ature first appeared; for being always of a 
solitary disposition and fond of books, I-en- 
joyed here all the repose and opportunity [ 


could wish. My study at that time was en- 
gaged in the mathematics; I know not what 
my acquisitions were, but I am certain that 
my application was at once unwearied and 
intense.” : 
At one time it was the intention that 
Aram should be sent to London, but the idea 
was abandoned, and he remained in the 
country, and soon began his career as a 
teacher, and in time took to himself a wife. 
This last step Aram ever regretted. He 
says, “The misconduct of my wife which 
that place afforded once has procured me 


this place, this prosecution, this infamy, this 


sentence.” Though married, he applied 
himself diligently to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and turned his attention to the clas- 
sics. He read all the Latin classics, then 
went to the Greek Testament, and after- 
wards mastered Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and all the Greek 
tragedians. Te also took up the study of 
botany; and one of his schemes was the for- 
mation of a comparative lexicon. He made 
preparations for that purpose, investigated 
the Celtic as far as possible, in all its dialects, 
made comparisons between that and the 
English, the Latin, the Greek, and even the 
Hebrew. He made notes, and compared 
above three thousand of these together. But 
this was all; the dream was to remain a 
dream; punishment was tracking, though 
tardily, the steps of the criminal, and at last 
brought him to the prison and gallows, in- 
stead of a niche in the temple of fame, © 
-_It is strange that such a man should have 
committed a murder. If he did it for gold, 
it must have been because he looked upon 
gold as a means to an end, which justified 
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the means, though they were robbery and 
murder. In the same way a priest in Spain, 
wholly absorbed in learning, confessed that, 
being debarred by extreme poverty from 


prosecuting his favorite study, he had al- 
lowed himself to believe that it would be 


admissible to rob a very dissolute, worthless 
man if he applied the money to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Aram must have rea- 
soned in a somewhat similar manner; and 
yet that such a man should commit a mur- 


der is a mystery which cannot be solved by 


any ordinary principles of human nature—a 
mystery which can only be solved when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 

The life of Eugene Aram has furnished 
materials for numerous tales of fiction; and 
it has formed, as drama and as novel, a sub- 
ject for Sir Bulwer Lytton’s artistic pen. St. 
Robert may be forgotten, but Aram will live, 
for genius has immortalized his name. The 
reader of Hood will remember the picture of 
the usher: 


“ Who sat remote from all, 
° A melancholy man, 
His hat was oft—his vest apart, 

To catch heaven's blessed breeze; 

For a burning thought was in his look, 
And his bosom ill at ease: 

So he leaned his head upon hig hand and read 
The book between his knees; 


“Leaf after lecf he turned it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside, ‘ 
For the peace of his soul he read that book, 
In the golden eventide, 
Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale and leaden-eyed. 


* At last he shut the ponderous tome; 
With a fast and fervent grasp, 
He strained the dusky covers close,’ 
And fixed the brazen hasp. 
*O God, could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a hasp!’” 


All this Aram must have felt—at times 
more than this must have fired his wildly 
throbbing brain; for our crimes walk with 
us as shadows, weighing down the soul, ob- 
scuring every ray of hope, blotting out the 
very aim of life, rendering all dark and 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY Cc. A. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE $10,000 SAFE.—A DREAMY AUTUMN.— 
CAD SANDS. 


Arter our rather perilous adventure with 
New York’s Arabs, it seemed decidedly pleas- 
ant to be inside a “ Pullman,” going toward 
the “ Hub.” 

“What an honest little city Boston is!” 
Tom exclaimed. “Once there, and we're as 
safe as two birds in a garden,” 

I'm afraid he overstated it alittle. Bos- 
ton, even, has its embryo roughs, over which 
the “ Herald ” waxes boastful every morning. 
Yet, despite the somewhat exaggerated de- 
tails of “ rows and fights,’ Boston ‘is infinite- 
ly safer than New York, 

On arriving in the afternoon, I immedi 
ately unrolled the $10,000 (rom my drawers’ 
leg, bought a new wallet and restored it to 
my coat pocket, This done, I called on Pat- 
tyhead at the “ Hall.” Business was very 
good with him, judging from the number of 
visitors. Some sort of a“ matched game” 


was in progress that evening. I found op- 


portunity, however, to inquire for Lorette, - 


and how his suit was progressing. 


sTEPHENS. 


“Tt’s impossible,” he replied, with the grav- 
ity of a general who has carefully weighed 
the chances of a battle, “ it’s impossible to 
tell yet just how she may be brought to re- 
gard matters. She never says anything pos- 
itively unkind, but she still laughs at this” 
(tapping his putty-colored head) “a good 
deal. This, somehow, seems to stand be- 
tween us and keeps us apart.” 

“Well, it's big enough,” I couldn’t help 
saying. 

“ Yes, it is,” replied Puttyhead, candidly. 
“It's a very unfortunate head. I'm sorry 
for myself on Lorette’s account. She can’t 
sem to get over my head.” 

“If it was some other color,” he contin- 
ued, a moment later, “[ should have more 
hopes of it. Lam afraid there is something 
radically ludicrous in the color,’ 

“ Might dye it,” I suggested. 

“Yeés, I’ve thought of that,” said he. “ But 
there are objections. One is, it would take 
a great deal of dye.” 

“ That's a fact,’ I assented. 

“And another is, it would take a great 
deal of time. In short, I gave up the dye pre- 
jeet long ago. Whatever my fate may be, I 
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must stick by my colors, as our old colonel 
used to say. "Twould be rather mean to 
abandon them, now.” 

We went home the next day. The $10,000 
was invested in ten per cent bank stock. 
The remaining $30,000 I let lay in bonds for 
the time. 

“Nothing now remains but to complete 
your studies and get admitted to the bar,” 
congratulated ‘Tom, the next evening, alter 
we had made these business arrangements, 

“ Yes, Guess, you must be admitted before 
you go South,” said Nell. “Can't pronounce 
you eligible till you have your profession, 
That with your $40,000 just makes you up.” 

Thus exhorted, 1 fell to work devouring 
“law” again. 

I had written to Kate Shelton of my suc- 
cess with “Ingalls,” and erelong (three 
weeks) received a chary congratulation, ac- 
companied by one not so chary from Aunt 
Kate, in the same envelop. Indeed, I could 
but feel very thankful for her advice, since 
it was much from her vigorous counsel that 
I had undertaken to recover my rightful in- 
heritance. 

They renewed their invitation to visit 
them in Georgia, though accompanied by. 
the unpleasant remark, “if 1 could make it 
safe.” Then followed a long account of the 
Ku-Klux troubles, In short, they didu’t try 
to disguise the fact that affairs were in a 
very bad way, though not so bad in their im- 
mediate vicinity as in some other counties, 
They warned me to use all caution in travel- 
ling, and beware of expressing any unneces- 
sarily explicit sentiments on political topics. 

The autumn crept by. Those were dreamy 
days. I fear I did not study hard enough to 
make them much else. The great event of 
each week was my letter from Kate, and the 
next important was answering it Sunday af- 
ternoon. *Twas the old, yet ever new story. 
A halo of happy anticipation hung over the 
future. By way of change, I one morning 
hired a horse and buggy and rode up to L. 
I had begun to feel curious to know what 
had become of my Uncle Seth and Caleb. I 
had neither seen nor heard from them since 
they liad carried me to the Shakers, seven 
years before. 

A ride of twenty miles took me into the 
little village. How quiet and sleepy it looked. 
Leaving my horse at the tavern where Bon- 
ney had lodged when he was my temporary 
guardian, I went up the hill toward the Gor- 
don mansion, It was seedy when I had first 


-of yore, 
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looked upon it in 1861; now it was more so, 
Everything about it wore an air of chronic 
shiftiessness and helter-skeltery. The piaz- 
za, however, had been nicely brushed off and 
asmart new husk mat lay before the door. 
A rattle of dishes came to my ear, with an 
odor of freshly baked pies. I stepped up 
softly, to go along to the door, and in doing 
so glanced in at the open window, expecting 
to get a glimpse of my old enemy, Mrs. 
Sampson; but it was not her, Quite a tall 
young woman was kneading pie-crust (I pre- 
sume it was pie-crust) at the floury table. 
Could that be Cad Sands? I looked atten- 
tively at her hair. The color favored the 
supposition; but it was not now shingled as 
On the contrary it had been 
bunched in the most approved style of braids, 
Nevertheless, it looked as though it might 
be a little cowlickey, if not seen too sharp. 
The features wére Cad’s, too, what I could 
see of them; the same roguish expression, 
somewhat toned by womanhood, There 
was no doubt it was Cad. 

I edged along to the door and rubbed my 
feet on thenewmat. The lady looked round 
quickly. 

“Does Mr. Gordon live here?’ I asked, 
with difficulty repressing a tendency to grin. 

“ He does,” surveying me very critically, - 

“Ts he at home ?” 

“No sir. He and his son have gone— 
somewhere, I have forgotten where.” 

“Will he be at home to-day ?” 

“ Sometime this afternoon,I think, Wont 
you come in?” her face suddenly brighten- 
ing up. It was plain that she more than 
half suspected, but did not quite like to risk 
a recognition. I followed her in. 

“T's Cad, isn’t it?” I said. 

“O yes; and you're Guess, I thought 
*twas you.” 

“Did you? It took some minutes to know 
you, Cad, you’ve grown to be a fine looking 

“Thank you; but yon have changed most.” 

“Impossible! But I expected to see Mrs, 
Sampson here instead of you. Whiere is 
that amiable old lady ?” 

“Well, I hardly know,” hesitating a little. 
“She went off two years ago. She and I 
didn’t have that love for each other which 
we should have had. You remember she 
had an unpleasant habit of shaking me, when 
you were here.” 

I did distinctly; also that said habit some- 
times extended to me, 


“This same habit followed her up to two 
years since. Whenever anything didn't suit 
her, she would shake me; sometimes vary- 
ing it by cuffing my ears, After I got to be 
eighteen I thought it was a little too bad, 
and one morning I turned the tables on her 
—gave her a dose of her own medicine and 
—very saucily—cuffed her ears, hard.” 

“Bravo!l’ [ shouted. 

“°*T was too bad of me, I know,” said Cad, 
“but I did want her to know how it felt, 
once. Of course she was very indignant, 
and threatened to leave the house, unless I 
was turned out. But as I had been doing 
nearly all the work for some time, your Un- 
cle Seth declined to turn me out. So she 
left with a great fluster, and told all manner 
of stories about me,” 

“Then you are housekeeper here now?” | 

“Yes.” 

* And do you expect to remain here—year 
after year?” I couldn't help asking. 

“Tou” 

But Cad had dropped her eyes, A sudden 
thought shot into my mind, 

“ You don’t mean to tell me—” I began, 

“Yes I do!” cried Cai, blushing, and still 
keeping her eyes down on the oil cloth. 

“That you're going to throw yourself 
away on Cousin Caleb?” [ completed. 

“Don’t say that, please,” murmured Cad, 
softly. “Iam his wife already!” 

I was completely taken aback; positively 
shocked ; and sat in silence for some seconds, 

“What better could you ask for a girl 
brought up in a poorhouse!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly raising her eyes full in my face, 

I hadn't a word to reply. 

“ Besides,” continued .she, smiling a little, 
“he’s not so very dificult tomanage. I have 
things very much to my liking indvors, bad 
as they go on outside,” 

I bevan to see through it a little, In the 
light of this last remark of hers the case 
didn’t look so hard, 

“TI had no home, save here,” Cad contin- 
ued, after some moments, “ Really 1t was 
as well as I could do, wasn’t it, now?” as if 
she needed an encouraging word for her de- 
cision. 

“ Perhaps,” said T; “ but—” 

“JI know,” she interrupted, quickly. “I 
had quite a struggle with that, but still, on 
the whole, I thought it might be as well so,” 

I suppose there are a great many such 
cases in the world. To me they are the 
dreariest things under the sun. tas. 


Guess. 
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Uncle Seth and Caleb not making their 
appearance, I remained to dinner—a deli- 
cious dinner it was, too. I could but envy 
Caleb. There was no doubt that Cad cooked 
“very much to her own liking.” We had a 
thousand things to chat about, and it was 
past three o’clock when I at last got started 
away. Going down the hill, I met two men 
in an old express wagon jogging sullenly up. 
It needed but a glance to assure me that it 
was Uncle Seth and Caleb, the latter looking 
as fishy as ever. I couldn’t help wondering 
whether he got up in his sleep yet! 

Taking advantage of my recognition of 
them 1 bowed and raised my hat. But they 
simply stared; they knew me not. Andon 
the whole, as Cad had worded it, I'was not 
very sorry to let it go so. 

Getting out my horse and buggy 1 rode 
homeward, wondering how it happened that 
these stupid, dull louts like Caleb always 


manage to marry the prettiest and best girls 
in the world, 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
ADMITTED TO THE BAR.—A JOURNEY 
SOUTHWAKD. 


Tue winter passed very quietly at A. My 
studies kept me busy—not so busy, however, 
but that I made an attempt at a mustache, 
my first one, which furnished a subject for 
merriment for Tom and Nell during several 
months; though they both agreed with me, 
that a mustache was quite necessary to a 
full-fledged attorney. 

During February I received a letter from 
Puttyhead, in which he says that “The ob- 
stacle which has so long stood between Lor- 
ette and myself is, I trust, being gradually 
removed.” Now as this obstacle was—as I 
understood it, his head, this being gradually 
removed struck me as something horrible to 
say the least. I was naturally alarmed, and 
wrote that same evening to ask for an ex- 
planation. Of course I was greatly relieved 
to learn by the next mail, that he referred 
to the visual effect given rather than to the 
capital organ itself. 

My examination for admission to the bar 
took place early in the spring. I had dread- 
ed it considerably all along, and Tom had 
always used it as a sort of bugbear to keep 
me hard at work. Asa matter of fact, I was 
asked just three questions, so simple that 
any youth of average general information, 
who had never studied law, might easily 


have answered them. So much for the long 
and greatly dreaded examination! 

I had been delaying my visit southward 
till now, and three days later set out, going 
first to New York, and thence by steamer to 
Charleston, South Carolina. We were four 
days out from New York to Charleston, 
Spent one night at the latter place, which 
has now sadly degenerated from the former 
metropolis of the cotton region, And Sa- 
vannah, whither I went by rail next day, is 
still dingier than Charleston. 

From Savannah, I. went up into the State 
to R., the nearest railway station to B., the 
residence of the Sheltons, Into how wreteh- 
ed ag condition the southern railways had 
fallen may be inferred from the fact that we 
were all day—fully twelve hours—making 
abouta hundred miles, Such riding! Every- 
thing seemed to creak and bump and figger! 
I never was more thoroughly worn out in 
patience and body, than when the wheezy 
locomotive at last pulled up at R. Three or 
four dark-browed men were standing on the 
rickety platform, and another was just gal- 
loping up on horseback. 

“ Was there a stage to B.?” 

“Yes; but it. didn’t go till to-morro 
morning.” 

“ Was there a hotel?” 

“There had been a hotel, but the Yanks 
had burned it down.” 

I replied rather impatiently to the effect, 
that I cared nothing about what the Yanks 
had done; what I wanted to know was 
whether I could get “ put up” in the place 
over night. 

I was thereupon directed to a long new one- 
story building of rough, lately-sawn boards. 

So taking my travelling bagin hand I went 
over to thehotel. It at least resembled other 
hotels in the matter of a bar, behind which 
there was a lank, red haired tender, with a 
eryy freckled face. Just now he was not a 
litde the worse for his own liquor—by way 
of advertising it perhaps. There were half a 
dozen ii-looking men about. On making 
known my ease, the inebriate knight of the 
teddy-stick rolled along to a dvorway and 
sang out for, “ Bid, Bid, Biddy-bid, Bid, Bid- 
dy-bid!” aud Biddy came, as plump a speci- 
men of the everywhere-present Lrish girl, as 
one would wish to see. Curious how they 
always flourish best and look rosiest about 
the worst aud most wretched dens! 

Biddy ushered me to a chamber marked 
No. 6. on the door, with red chalk. It was 
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at the end of the establishment and had the 
advantage of two small windows. 

“Sure an’ wud I have supper in my room ? 
we serves um in their rooms whin they say so.” 

Having supper served in my room was a 
rather unexpected piece of luxury in such a 
place, I gladly availed myself of the privi- 
lege. To tell the truth, I didn’t much like 
the looks of the crew down stairs, By the 
time supper had been ordered and eaten, it 
had got past eight o’clock, and I went to bed, 
feeling a good deal rattled with my twelve 
hours in the cars. Hard as the shavings 
mattress was, I slept profoundly, and was 
only aroused by Biddy’s fist on the door. 

“Sure if yer goin’ on the stage yer must 
be afther bestirrin’ yerself,” she said. “ An’ 
wud ye be havin’ yer brackurst up ’ere im- 
megiate ?” 

I had barely time to dress when Biddy re- 
appeared with her waiter of fried eggs with 
bacon and corn cake, 

“Ye've jist fifteen minutes fer it,” she 
said, and turned to go out, but thought bet- 
ter of it and faced about to ask if I“ wud 
have anythink else?” 

“ Nothing else,” I said, pleasantly. 

At that Biddy made bold to ask if I “ wad 
be matin’ frins at B.?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Aw’ ye’re not 9, Yankee at all, thin?” 

“No.” (A person born in New York does 
not usually cousider himself a Yankee, I be- 
lieve, ) 

“Well,” said Biddy, with an ominous sigh, 
“T hope ye’ll get there safe, 1 do.” 

“Ts there any danger on the road ?” I asked. 

“Well, the Kou-Kloxes do ride about ’ere 
a dale, they do.” 

“ Do they, though ?” 

“ Well,they do; an’ a bad lot they air. Hung 
a man last wake out ’ere in the woods,” 

Indeed !” 

“Well, they did; an’I heered um a axin’ 
about ye last night. They said as’ow ye're 
a Yankee.” 

“Did you hear any threats?” I asked. 

“No; but I saw Bloody Bill Goss tipa 
wink to the rest an’ they took a drink and 
went out, O! he’s a bad ’un, is that Bill.” 

Biddy was honest in her fears for my satety ; 
she had grown quite sympathetic, and her 
talk alarmed me some. But the stage was 
waiting. After going to the depot for my 
trunk, we drove out of the village and tumbled 
along a muddy road through a sparsely settled 
country, myself being the only passenger. 
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Acting Charade, for Young People. 
BY M. A. ALDEN, 


CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. GAIns, an actress, poor and unpopular. 


Lity Garns, her little daughter. 


Sopny Lke, daughter of the stage manager. 
Mr. MAITLAND, a wealthy young gentleman in love with Helen Benard. 


Mr. LEE, stage manager. 


Scene. A poorly furnished chamber. Lily 
in bed, and Mrs. Gains seated by her side. 

Mrs. Gains (wiping the tears from her eyes). 
It’s a hard, hard world! I work day and 
night, and nothing but misfortune comes to 
repay me. 

Lily. I’m so sorry I slipped and hurt me, 
but I'll get well as fast as I can. There was 
too much wax on the floor, and my foot 
slipped. 

Mrs. Gains (unheeding). There’s Miss Be- 
nard gets paid so much better than I, and 
she doesn’t need it. It’s always so, those 
that have everything to begin with get every- 
thing given to them, and those that haven’t 
anything lose all they have. (Gets up and 
goes fo the window.) It’s snowing hard, and 
1 must go to rehearsal, Shall I do anything 
for you before I go, Lily? 

Lily. No, thank you, mamma, only give 
me a kiss, and don’t cry any more, 

Mrs. Gains goes out, and Lily lies quiet for 
a while, when a knock sounds at the door. 

Lily (faintly). Come in! 

Miss Benard (entering). Why, Lily darling; 
you all alone! (Goes to the bed and kisses 
her ) 

Lily. Mother’s gone to the rehearsal. 

Miss Benard. Yes, and I ought to be there 
this minute. But I came to see you. Is 
your ankle better? 

Lily. It doesn’t pain me all the time now, 
I hope I shall be able to walk again soon, for 
mother feels so discouraged, 

Miss Benard. We miss you on the stage, 
pussy, but you ought to have a good rest, 
and Mr. Lee thinks so, and has sent you this 
from Sophy, who liked you so much:as a lit- 

tle Cupid. 

Lily (opening the envelop that Miss Benard 
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hands her). Money! But Tam afraid mother 
will not like to have me take it. 

Miss Benard. I will tell her about it, and I 
am sure she will. I must go, now, but 1 
shall send Sophy to spend an hour with you; 
she will be glad to come. Good-by. (Goes 
out.) 

Lily (sitting up with a shawl over her shoul- 
ders, and laying the bills out on the counter- 
pane). Fifty dollars! O, if mother will only 
not make me send it back! It will do us so 
much good! I wonder if Sophy will come? 
I half wish she wouldn’t, for she dresses so 
beautifully, and is used to such beautiful 
rooms, I’m afraid she wont enjoy herself. 

A knock. 

Lily. Come in! 

Sophy (entering). O, I’m so sorry you hurt 
your ankle. Miss Benard made father let 
me come and see you. Did you get my pres- 
ent? That was Miss Benard’s dvings. Isn’t 
she splendid! I think it’s delightful to be a 
star, and such a good star, too. 

Lily. Yes, it must be. I’m so glad you’ve 
come, and I thank you so much for the mon- 
ey, even if mother should make me send it 
back. 

Sophy. Take it back! O no, she wont 
make you do that. We wouldn’t take it 
back. Let me arrange your pillows so you 
ean sit up. There! 

Lily. You are a darling. 

Sophy. So are you. 

Lily, What nice times you must have, go- 
ing to school just as much as you want to. 

Sophy. I don’t like to go to school; I woukd 
rather a great deal goon the stage as you 
do. Didn't you like being Cupid ? 

Lily. Pretty well. But it grew tiresome, 
I would rather go to school than be a Cupid. 


Sophy. But if you keep on being Cupids 
and fairies you will be a star, by-and-by, like 
Miss Benard, and then you'll make lots of 
money. 

Lily. I might like to be a star, but I am 
afraid I never shall. Not a star like Miss 
Benard, 

Sophy. But just as good aone; then you’d 
have everybody wanting to see you, and so 
gracious to you. 

Lily. 1 don’t think I care about that, I'd 
like to have money, so that mother and I 
might live in a nice pleasant little house, 
and mother wouldn’t have to work so hard 
as she does, 

Sophy. I wish you might, and if I could 
I'd give it to you. But I'd like to be a star 
just like Miss Benard, and have bouquets 
and lovers, and everything nice that you can 
think of. 

Lily. V’'d rather have Miss Benard’s kind 
heart than all her money and lovers. 

Sophy. That’s the strange thing I over- 
heard father say, that a star should have so 
much heart. Ido not see why stars should 
not have hearts. 

Lily. Neither do I, except the stars in the 
sky, and it seems as if they must have hearts 
sometimes, they look down on us so softly. 

Sophy (looking out the window). There they 
come. 

Lily. Who? 

Sophy. Miss Benard and your mother. 

Lily. Together? 

Sophy. Yes, Miss Benard is laughing, and 
she is coming in. 

_ Miss Benard and Mrs. Gains enter. 

Miss Benard. So here is Sophy, good child; 
she has been cheering Lily, I can tell by her 
face. What have you two been talking 
about ? 

Sophy. We have been talking about you, 

Miss Benard. About me! And what have 
you been saying? 

Sophy. That it is a nice thing to be a star. 

Lily (to her mother standing by her bed). 
You will-let me keep it, wont you? 

Mrs. Gains. Yes; I feel that we have 
earned it. 

Lily (in distress). But it is a present from 
Sophy, mother. Wont you help me thank 
her? 

Mrs. Gains. We are obliged to you and 
your father for this favor, Sophy. 

Sophy. O, you must thank Miss Benard. 
She proposed it and brought it, 

Miss Benard. And you are going to make 
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me bear the blame? Well, I will try to, 
And as for being a star, children, do not 
envy me, I hope the stars up in heaven 
know nothing of the trials of us stars on 
earth. 

Sophy. I do not think you have many 
trials, Miss Benard. 

Miss Benard, Compared with some people, 
perhaps I haven’t, But being a star, as you 
say, I have more than I otherwise should. 

Mrs. Gains. 1 think I should be willing to 
be a star, for a little while. 

Miss Benard. What a pity that we could 
not change places for a time. I should like 
to be the mother of a dear little daughter 
like Lily. 

Mrs. Gains. True. I do not think I could 
exchange even with a star at the risk of los- 
ing Lily. 

Sophy. So you see you are more thana 
star already. Good-by. I shall come and 
see you again. (Kisses Lily.) 

Miss Benard (kissing Lily). Good-by. Good- 
by (to Mrs, Gains). We shall see each other 
to-night, 

Exit Miss Benard and Sophy. 

Lily. Now you can have a nice rest, 
mother, for this money will more than pay 
what we owe for rent, 

Mrs. Gains. Yes; and you, my darling, 
have still greater fortune. Miss Benard pro- 
poses sending you to school, and I have 
consented, 

Lily (joyfully). I was born under a lucky 
star, | know. Kiss me, mother darling! 
They embrace and kiss, and the curtain falls, 


LIGHT. 


Scene. A pretty little sitting-room. Mrs, 
Gains and Lily seated at a table, the former 
sewing, the latter reading. 

Lily. Can you see, mamma? Shall I turn 
up the light? 

Mrs. Gains. I see very well. What a soft 
pleasant light this lamp gives, 

Lily. Yes. I like it better than gas. It 
doesn’t hurt my eyes. I wonder if Sophy is 
coming to-night. 

Mrs. Gains (listening). Yes, L., hear her on 
the steps. 

Sophy (entering). Good-evening. Did you 
think 1 wasn’t coming? 

Lily. 1t is late. 

Sophy. I stopped to look at the sky. There 
is a beautiful light in it, Just come to the 
door and look. 
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They all go to the door, and stand a few mo- 
ments gazing at the sky. 

Mrs, Gains. You had better not stand 
there any longer, the air is chilly. 

They shut the door and sit down to the table. 

Sophy. 1 waut to know if you don’t think 
the light was beautiful on the stage the 
other night? The red and blue light, I 
mean, in the last tableau, 

Lily. Beautitul, but it hurt my eyes, 

Sophy. You were right in it, and minded 
it. You looked as cunning as an angel, and 
Miss Benard was beautiful. 

Lily. Don’t you think Miss Benard has 
changed? She seems so sad, sometimes, I 
wonder what is the matter. 

Sophy. 1 think she is unhappy because 
there is a rich man who wants to marry her, 

Lily (laughing). Does that make her un- 
happy? 

Sophy. But she doesn’t want to marry 
him. 

Lily. Nobody is going to make her, I hope. 

Sophy. No; but he keeps tormenting her, 

Mrs. Gains. Do you think that is what 
makes her seem unhappy? I think there is 
another cause, 

Sophy. Well, I only wish, whatever it is, 
that she could be happy again. 

Mrs. Gains. Hark! did I hear a step? 

A knock outside the door. Lily opens the 


door. 

Lily. Miss Benard! 

Miss Benard (coming in). Can I see your 
mother? 

Mrs. Gains. Miss Benard! Yes; what is 
wanting? 

Miss Benard. I would like to see you 
alone. 

Mrs. Ga'ns. Lily, take Sophy up stairs into 
my room; there is a fire there, 

Sophy and Lily leave the room. Misa 
Benard thrvws herself into a chair, covering 
her fuce with her hands. 

Mrs. Gains. What has happened ? : 

Miss Benard (without uncovering her face). 
He came to my house, aud I came here, 

Mrs. Gains (perplexed). Who? 

Miss Benard. Mr. Maitland. 

Mrs. Gains. Wliy did you do so? 

Miss Benard. He did not know it, I was 
up stairs when I received his card, and I 
sent down word, “not at home.” Then I 
eame here, 

Mrs. Gains. Why do you avoid him? 

Miss Benard. For his own sake. His fam- 
ily are opposed to his attentions to me, and 
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I will not injure him by receiving them, 
Mrs. Gains. You injure him more by not 

receiving them, Believe me, he loves you; 

and if you love him, nothing ought to separ- 
ate you. 

Miss Benard. I wish I dared to think so. 

Mrs, Gains. You ought to think so. Come, 
let me help you to your happiness, who have 
helped me to so much. Take my advice, 
and accept the love which is offered you, 
despite the opposition that it receives, 

Miss Benard. If IL ouly dared. 

A knock outside. Mrs. Gains goes to the 
door, while Miss Benard disappears in an ad- 
joining room. 

Mrs. Guins, Good-evening, Mr. Lee. Come 
in, if you please, 

Mr. Lee (entering). Is Sophy here? 

Mrs. Gains. Yes; I will call her. (Calls 
Lily and Sophy.) 

Mr. Lee. You have a very pleasant home 
here, Mrs. Gains. 

Mrs. Gains. Yes; thanks to you and Miss 
Benard. 

Mr. Lee. Thanks, you mean, for your 
faithiulness in your duty, and your willing- 
ness to allow Lily on the stage, when she is 
not busy with her studies. But speaking of 
Miss Benard. I am afraid she has appeared 
too constantly of late. She seems to have 
lost her usuai sprightliness. 

Mrs. Gains, lt caunot be possible that the 
Maitiands still object to her alliance with 
their son? 

Mr, Lee. Until the last moment they have 
done so. To-night I heard that their objec- 
tions were removed; and young Maitland 
has gone, I believe, to aunounce the happy 
intelligence to Miss Benard. 

Enter Lily and Sophy, exclaiming together: 
O the light, how it dazzles our eyes! 

Mr. Lee. Tvo much light. We can't often 
complain of that 

Mrs. Gains. Have you been sitting in the 
dark? 

Lily. Talking by the firelight. 

Sophy. How many kind of lights there are, 
Firelight, sunlight, moonlight and— 

Mrs. Gains, Delight. Indeed, Mr. Lee, 
what you have told me makes me very happy. 

Mr. Lee. Aud myself also. Good-night, 
for I must be guing, Good-night, Lily. 
Come, Sophy. 

Exit Mr. Lee and Sophy. Enter Miss Benard. 
Mrs. Gains. Did you hear? 

Miss Benard. Yes, Mr. Lee came for Sophy. 
Mrs. Gains. Did you hear what he said? 


Of course you didn’t. How could I be so 
stupid? 

Miss Benard. What did he say? 

Mrs. Gains. Lily, dear, it is quite time you 
went to bed. 

Lily. Good-night, then. (Kisses her moth- 
er and Miss Benard, and leaves the room.) 

Miss Benard. | know by your face that 
you have good news. 

Mrs. Gains. Yes, and for you. You did 
very wrong to run away. The Maitlands 
have at last come to appreciate their son’s 
choice, and he visited you to-night for the 
purpose of— 

Miss Benard. You are trying to deceive 
me. O believe me, it is better that you 
should not. 

Mrs. Gains. I am telling you what Mr. 
Lee to'd me, 

Miss Benard. I cannot believe it—and yet 
your face tells me you are not deceiving me. 

Mrs. Gains. Not unless I have been de- 
ceived myself. 

Miss Benard. Then,indeed,my heart islight. 

Mrs. Gains. And, wy best of friends, it 
deserves to be. 

Takes Miss Benard’s hand in hers, and 
kisses her. Curtain fa ls. 


STAR-LIGHT, 


Scene. A balcony at night. Enter Miss 
Benard and Lily. 

Miss Benard. So you are very glad, my 
darling, that I am happy? 

Lily. So glad that I must dance and sing 
all the time; and mother says I make her 
head ache, which is surely very naughty of 
me, but when she knows it is on your ac- 
count, she does not mind. 

Miss Benard. Your mother is a dear wo- 
man, Lily, and I respect her very much, I 
am glad, at last, that she has left the stage, 
But | would have liked to have kept you there, 

Lily. You would? ; 

Miss Benard. Yes; because you were fitted 
for it. I wish Sophy had your talent, for she 
is very desirous to become an actress. 

Lily. But her father does not wish it. 

Miss Benard. He knows she would fail, 
But you, he would like you to be an actress. 

Lily (doubtfully). Mr. Maitland does not 
like to have you follow your profession now, 
and you have given it up. 

Miss Benard. Yes, to please him, but— 

. Mr. Maitland (coming in quietly and kiss- 
ing her lips as she spoke). “I shall never re- 
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gret having done so.” Isn’t that what you 
would say, my darling? 

Miss Benard (laughing) No; 1 shall never 
regret doing so to please you, but Lily— 

Mr. Maitland, Uad ‘much better enjoy the 
star-light than to be part of it. Are not the 
heavens beautiful to-night? 

Lily. O so beautiful! There is nothing 
more beautiful than the starlight, Mr. Mait- 
land, and I shall be content to enjoy that, 
and not try to become a star, though a star 
advises me— 

Mr. Maitland. By the light of her own life? 

Miss Benard, Not exactly. But isn’t any 
life hard to live at times? 

Mr. Maitland. Assuredly, I found mine 
80 until you became the light of it. My star- 
light. (Stoops to kiss her. Exit Lily.) 

Miss Benard. Lily, isn’t he foolish? Why, 
the child is gone. 

Mr. Maitland. Under the starlight, to en- 
joy each other's fvolish speeches. Ah, well! 
sometime she will understand them better 
herself. She might, at least, have said good- 
night. 

Lily (calling). Good-night, Mr. Maitland! 
Good-night, Starlight! 


Tur KiNG AND THE ANTS.—According to 
Jewish and Mohammedan tradition, King 
Solomon, who was wise beyond all other men, 
knew the language of animals, and could talk 
with the beasts of the field and the birds of 


the air, Oue day the king rode out of Jeru- 
salem with a great retinue, An ant-hill lay 
directly in his path, and Svlomen heard its 
little peuple talking. 

“ Here comes the great king,” he heard one 
of them say. “ His flatterers call him wise, 
and just, and merciful, but he is about to 
ride over us, and crush us without heeding 
our sufferings.” 

And Solomon told the Queen of Sheba, 
who rode with him, what the ant said, And 
the queen made answer, “ He is an insolent 
creature, O kiirg! It isa better fate than he 
deserves, to be trodden under our feet.” 

But Solomon said, “ It is the part of wisdom 
to learn of the lowest and weakest” And 
he commanded his train to turn aside and 
spare the ant-hill. 

Then all the courtiers marvelled greatly, 
and the Queen of Sheba bowed her head and 
made obeisance to Solomon, saying: 

“Now | know the secret of thy wisdom, 
Thou listenest as patiently to.the reproaches 

of the humble as tothe flatteries of the great.” 
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Ir began in the summer-time, when Lutie 

was only four years old; when the flowers 
were waking up and winking their bright 
eyes right in the face of the sun; when the 
birds began to rejoice, and fragrant winds to 
blow back and forth over the earth; when 
happy little children, all over the land 
laughed aloud in the sunshine! 

It was then that Lutie lost her mother 
and found a home all in one day. For four 
years she had been a poor, neglected, sor- 
rowful baby, with not one bit of comfort 
or happiness in her little life; for her mother 
was sorry when she came into the world, 
and had been vexed ever since to think she 
had to care for her. 

You can’t think it strange, when I say 
that the first gleam of real sunshine fell into 
Lutie’s life when her mother slipped away 
out of this world, in a fit of drunken insan- 
ity, and good, kind-hearted, motherly Mrs, 
Boyd took the desolate little creature home, 
toa house that was beautiful with every- 
thing but children’s faces. 

For a few short days, she seemed to re~ 
member the grief and trouble she had known, 
and not to comprehend the bright change 
that had come over her life. 

If any one called her from her play, she 
would shrink away and put her little bare 
arms under her apron; or if any one came 
suddenly toward her, she would run and 
hide in the darkest corner of the room, 

It was pitiful to see it, and to realize what 
days and nights of terror that poor baby had 
known; but a child cannot be sorry long, 
when it is surrounded by love; and so, after 
one or two weeks, the blue eyes began to 
sparkle, tle voice to ring with merriment; 
and the bright half of Lutie’s life had begun, 

Lutie had a black kitten with a white 
nose, and a liftle dog with a pink nose, and 
with her two playfellows, she chased yellow 
butterflies over the lawn, or made necklaces 
of the dandelion stems, 

Oine day after another went by, and Lutie 
grew to be ten years old, and then she went 
to school, where she studied hard, and made 
such rapid progress in her learning that both 
teachers and scholars were proud of her, un- 
til she would have been spoiled, only that 
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BY CLIO STANLEY, 


she was such a deat, modest little girl that 
flattery couldn’t spoil her. 

It was a holiday—and Lutie was out in 
the garden, under a large spreading tree, 
surrounded by the low twitter of the birds 
and the drowsy hum of the bees, As she sat 
there listening to all these sweet sounds, she 
saw her Mamma Boyd, as she had learned 
to call her, coming down the walk with a 
very grave face. 

*“O Mamma Boyd, come this way, please,” 
called Lutie, “I have something to show you,” 

When she came and sat down with the 
little girl under the big tree, Lutie put a 
sweet-smelling bouquet in her hand. 

“Tt’s all from my own little garden,” she 
said with a smile. “ And I picked my two 
white roses to put in the middle.” 

“I think it is beautiful, darling, but you 
have not left a single rose for yourself.” 

“T am happier to make you happy,” Lutie 
replied, looking earnestly up in her dear 
mother’s face. 

“My dear Lutie,” Mrs. Boyd said, with a 
troubled smile, “ do you know how long you 
have been my little girl?” 

“T feel as if it had been always,” she said, 
slowly, “ but | know it is only seven years.” 

“And have you been happy all that time, 
dear?” 

“ Yes—always when I have been good,” 
she added. 

“Do you ever think of your own father?” 

“O yes. I pray for him every night, mam- 
ma, that he may stop drinking rum, and be 
a good man before he dies,” 

“ Lutie,” said Mrs, Boyd, tearfully, clasp- 
ing her in her arms, “your prayers have 
been answered. Your father has become a 
good man, I believe, and has not tasted 
liquor for more than four years.” 

Lutie’s eyes were shining with cheerful 
delight. “He has bought a humble home 
and furnished it, darling, has steady employ- 
ment now, and—and has come for my little 
Lutie.” 

“O mamma!” cried Lutie, pitifully. 

“Tle is your father, my child.” 

“Where is he now, mamma ?” Lutie asked, 
pushing back her curls, and wiping away the 
rebellious tears. 
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“He is in the parlor, waiting to see you, spot, and last of all to her adopted mother, 


dear.” 

Brave little Lutie left one kiss on Mrs, 
Boyid’s trembling lips, and went in to see the 
father wliom she could scarcely remember. 

We will not attempt to write down all that 
was said and done at that first meeting; but 
when, an hour later, Mrs. Boyd came in, 
Lutie ran to meet her with a smile, 

“T think I know what God wants me todo, 
dear Mamma Boyd; and I am going home 
with my father to be his little housekeeper.” 

That night Lutie bade good-by to the 
house aud the garden, and to every pleasant 


“And don’t let me be any less your little 
Lutie because I go away, dear mamma. I 
shall love you all my life,and sometime I 
shall come to see you!” 

A hundred kisses, warm and sweet; aiong, 
loving embrace; an earnest mother’s bless- 
ing; and Lutie went away. 

And is that all? No—no, but it is all I 
may tell you now. Lutie has been the light 
of her father’s humble home for six years. 

A year ago good Mrs. Boyd died—but our 
Lutie is still living her own story; writing 
it in good deeds every day. 


BY MARY 


Srx little girls sat out under the great ap- 
ple tree, making wreaths of blue asters and 
golden-rods. There was no school that 
afternoon, and they could play and talk all 
they wanted to, The birds flew and sung 
over their heads, and yellow sunbeams 
peered down through the leaves at them. 
At last they began to make wishes, for there 
is always a charm about that. 

“I wish,” said Nell, “ that I were a queen, 
or a queen’s daughter, and could wear a vel- 
vet robe and a crown!’ 

“I wish,” said Bess, “that all the world 
was a great plum-cake, and then we could 


‘dig for raisins! What do you wish, Sallie?” 
Sallie said she wished she could travel to 
the sun and the moon, she did long to know 
just how they looked to the people on them.” 
“ Ho!” said Dora, “ what good would that 
do you? J wish I had a million dollars to 
spend as I pleased!” 

“Weil, L don’t,” exclaimed gay Carrie 
Moore. “ All 1 want is to ride every day in a 
fine carriage drawn by twelve snow-white 
horses, that would go like the wind. What 
do you wish, Ruth? You're nothing but a 
mouse, you keep 80 quiet,” — 


Ruth looked up, having just tied the last 
aster in her wreath with a blade of grass. 

“I wish 1 had an apple!” she said, earnest- 
ly. “ 1 haven’t tasted one all summer.” 

The other little girls all began to laugh at 
Ruth, for they had each of them wished for 


such magnificent things, and she only knew 
enough to wish just for an apple. 

“I should have thought you might have 
done better than that,” said Bess, reproving- 
ly. “If you had wished for a thousand hogs- 


SIX LITTLE WISHERS. 


L. BRANCH, 


heads of apples, it would have sounded some- 
how. But only one apple! I'd be ashamed!” 

“And when you see me dashing by with 
my twelve white horses,” said Carrie, “ then 
1 guess you'll be sorry you didn’t wish for 
something besides an apple!” 

Little Ruth felt almost mortified, when 
they teased her so, but then, what did words 
amount to, afler all? They couldn't hit 
very hard, as the old man in the spelling- 
book found when he tried to make the boy 
come down out of the tree. 

The six little girls still sat there laughing 


and talking, and when they had finished 


their wreaths, they went to making love- 
knots of grass. The birds sang, and sang, 
the sunbeams kept on flickering down, little 
clouds sailed over the sky, the crickets 
chirped and the bees hummed, but no twelve 
white horses came prancing up, and Nell 


never became a queen, Neither was the 


world found to be a plum-cake, nor was 
there ever any path by which Sallie could 
reach the sun, and Dora had not even three 
cents to call her own. 

But even while they still sat there on the 


grass, a little breeze came blowing merrily 


along, and it rustled about among the leaves 
and boughs overhead, till it snapped a stem, 
and down there fell a great ripe red apple 
straight into Ruth’s lap. 

“Well, I do declare!’ exclaimed Carrie 
Moore, and all the other little girls declared 


wo, For Ruth was the only one who got 
her wish, after all, and when they went home 
the rest had nothing but their handkerchiefs 
in their pockets, but in Ruth’s pocket lay 
the sweet juicy apple. 


_Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 
Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


All communications relating to this De- And south by east from Elah Vale, 


partment should be sent to Epwin R, 


Lrices, West Betuen, Oxford County, 
MAINE, 


Answers to August Puzzles. 

No. 55. Wesleyan Female Institute, Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 56 Companion. 57. Cloud- 
loud. 58. Spare-pare. 59, Glad-lad. 60. Cheat- 
heat. 61. Craft-raft. 62. Staunnton-Taunton. 
63. Grant-rant. 64. Toil-oil. 65. Provis O; 


ImpaiR; ActinG; NebulA; OceaN, 
PIANO. ORGAN. 
66, 
WHO 
GRANT 
CASKETS 


AMUSEMENT 
SHAKESPEARE 
DISAPPEAR 
LIBERTY 
WRATH 
ORE 
E 
67. Bacon. 68. Dryden. 69. Locke, 
10. Pope. 71. Burns, 72. Sheridan, 
73. Cowley. 74. Fletcher. 75. Percival. 
76. Love all! For hate begetteth hate, 
And love through love increaseth ; 
Love all! For hate shall faint and fail, 
While love, like God, ne’er ceaseth. 
Love is the law, the life supreme, 


The goal where all are tending; 
The hate shall die, the ‘strife shall cease, 
But love is never-ending. 

Thomas Rogerson, South Boston, Mass., 
sends answers to Nos. 2, 16 and 21, “ Ton- 
newanta” answered No, 21, 

92. Enigma. 

The answer cuntains 18 letters, and is 
something new and entertaining. 

With 4, 14, 16, 3, 4, the hardy Highlander 

Oft makes his cottage bed, 

And ere the dew has left the moor, 


Again with sweets 'tis spread, 
'Twas the 1, 16,5, 18, 7, dark as midnight, 


Perched above the chamber door, 
Avs he sat a mum-like statue, 
Only croaked he “ Nevermore.” 


15, 6, 17, 16, 8, 2, 8, as fables tell us, 


Now heaven his flizht confines, 
Where, splendid ’mong constellations, 
With numerous stars he shines. 


12, 14, 18. 11, 16, 4, just south of Bochin Vale, 
Is on a mountain side, 


Where giant Goliath died. 


The 10th is but a reflected 2, 
The 9th you must ascertain; 
And if you chance to know my whole, 
Write to West Bethel, Maine. 
TONNEWANTA, 


93. Cross-Word Fnigma. 
My first is in Psalm, but not in hymn; 
My second is in branch, but not in limb; 
My third is in talk, but not in say; 
My fourth is in June, but net in May; 
My fitth is in sinner, but not in sin; 
My sixth you'll always find in tin; 
My whole is one of the planets. 
8S. MARSHALL, 


94. Transposition.” 
Nikd rowsd ane reeno ied, 
Ne’e guhhot keyt aldf; 
Tebauy nad limmsestyr, 
Sedsliteal reew deam. 


Lora G. SPRAGUE. 


95. Double Acrostic, 
j1. In the Middle Ages, a niimie fight; 
2. Behold, a sudden blaze of light; 

8. The fearless type of freedom’s home; 
4. For cruelty famed in burning Rome; 
The earliest letter in your name; 

6. A title dear to medical fame; 


7. Relating to the power of sight; 


8. A Shaksperian hero, luckless wight; 
9. A tree well known to Boston folks; 
10. Will check the sailors’ noisiest jokes; 
11. One of the United States is shown; 

12. A well-filled one, ’tis good to own; 
13. A Sicilian town well known to fame; 


14. A useful part of the head will name; 


15. Ambitious France hath tried to clutch it; 
The German says, “O don’t you touch it 
An American author you will find, 

Combine each initial letter; 
And in the finals, to my mind, 


There’s of his works few better, 


Tuomas RoGErson. 


Words ~quared. 
Used. A place for cooking. Part of a 
harness. Four consonants, alike. 


Emery W. BARTLETT, 


Geographical Anagrams, 


97. Sin hang two, 


100. Shave Nill. 
101. No war seen, L. 
101. L. met no peri. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Canary Brrps.—We received the following 
letter from a gentleman of Augusta, Maine, 
giving a very interesting history of a canary 
bird: 

In a late number of your Monthly Maga- 
zine I saw an item about a remarkable canary 
bird. Now I think we have a canary bird in 
our family which is more than a match for the 
bird in that story. I bought an “old singer” 
of Mr. Marden, of Bangor, sixteen and one-half 
years ago, and that same old “ Bob” is well, 
and a good singer to-day. He has a son of his 
in the cage with him thirteen years old. “Old 
Bob” is as bright-eyed and clear-voiced now 
as when I bonght him. The toes of one foot 
are grown deformed by constant sitting on the 
perches, Aside from this, he bids fair to live 
may years yet. I have no means of knowing 
the exact age of “Old Bob,” but it must be 
over twenty years, 

The secret of raising canary birds is, I think, 
in giving them a large variety of food. It 
seems to me there is nothing in either the veg- 
etable or mineral kingdom that I have not given 
our “Old Bob” to eat; and Idon’t know bat 
that he would thrive on duck shot, asa regular 
diet. He has a particular weakness for figs 
and beef suet, but will make a good meal on 
anything we are disposed to give him. He is 
a patriotic bird, and was wont to sing o’ nights 
during the war, when all was quiet on the 
Potomac. Yours respectfully, 

Rurvus Y. Crockett, 


Fisn.—A correspondent says, 
I was accustomed to keep some gold fish ina 
large globe. I do not think I should do so 
now; fur whatever care I take of them, still it 
is a state of imprisonment to which I doom 
them. Itso happened that from some cause, 
my stock was diminished totwo. I gave away 
one of them. The other from that moment re- 
fused to eat; he lay motionless at the bottom 
of the water, and was evidently pining away. 
It struck me he was mourning the loss of his 
companion, I shall never forget the evident 
joy and strange antics to which he abandoned 
himself when he was restored to him. 


Tax Hook-THorn.—In the southern parts 
of Africa there is a curious plant, known by 
the ‘name of hook-thorn or grapple-plant, 
which is said to bear some resemblance to the 
euttle-fish. The large flowers of this truly hor- 
rible plant are of a lovely purple hue. They 
spread themselves over the ground, or hang in 


masses from the trees and shrubs. The long 
branches have sharp barbed thorns, set in 
pairs throughout their length. When the 
petals fall off and the seed-vessels are devel- 
oped and fully ripe, the two sides separate 
widely from each other, and form an array of 
sharp curved hooks, Woe be to the traveller 
who ventures near at such atime! The Eng- 
lish soldiers in the last Kaffir wars suffered 
terribly from this plant. While the Kaffir, 
unclothed and oily, escaped harmless, the 


*European was certain to be made and held 


prisoner. Imagine one hooked thorn catching 
a coatsleeve. The first movement at escape 
bends the long slender branches, and hook after 
hook fixes its point into the clothing. Strug- 
gling only trebles the number of thorned ene- 
mies, and there is no way of escape except to 
stand still, cut off the clinging seed-vessels, and 
remove them one by one. 


Patent DiamMonp Driti.—A description 
has been published of the patent diamond 
drill, from which we give a few particulars 
that may be interesting to readers generally. 
This drill may be likened to a piece of iron 
gas-pipe of which one end is faced with small 
diamonds; this is the cutting end, and may be 
used either in the vertical or horizontal posi- 
tion. The drill being made to rotate rapidly 
by steam, cuts into the rock a ring-shaped 
hole, with a core in the centre; and overheat- 
ing is prevented by water forced into the hole. 
In small holes, the core breaks off, and comes 
up with the drill; but in large holes, the sep- 
aration is effected by a blast. An important 
recommendation of this drill is the speed at 
which it works. It will bore a two inch hole 
four feet into hard rock in an hour. We are 
informed that the diamonds last for many 
months or years, and sharpen themselves; 
which means probably that they do not get 
blunt. From this it will be understood that 
blasting operations can now be carried on ata 
much quicker rate than with the ordinary 
steel drill; and though the cost of diamonds is 
large, it is soon paid for by the mereased quan- 
tity of work. 


\ OOD ENGRAVINGS For sate. We 

have ou hand, in good order and condi- 
tion, several thousand Woop ENGkavines, 
which we will dispose of at reasonable rates in 
lots to suit purchasers. The engravings repre- 
sent cities, towns, animals, individuals, scen- 
ery, and other subjects too numerous to men- 
tion. Address Tuomes & 63 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Poacnep Eocs.—Boil a pint of milk. While 
boiling beat six eggs toa froth. Just before 
the milk begins to buil, add half a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and a teaspoonful of salt, and stir 
into it; then pour in the eggs, stir without 
ceasing, but gently, till it thickens—not more 
than two minutes, Take it from the stove or 
range, and continue to stir half a minute or so, 
and then pour it over two or three thin slices 
of toasted bread, which has been spread with 
butter, and all prepared in a deep dish before 
the eggs are put into the milk. This is very 
nice fur breakfast. 


Frorirt Jevciy.—Clarify a half pound of sugar, 
strain, mix with it an ounce of clarified isin- 
glass and the juice of two lemons, Stir into 
this the fruit of which the jelly is to be com- 
posed; pour into a mould quickly and put on 
the ice. The sugar and isinglass are merely 
lukewarm when mixed together. To clarify 
isinglass, cut an ounce and a quarter into 
small pieces, wash several times in warm wa- 
ter, put into a preserving pan with five gills of 
clear water, boil slowly one-fourth away, 
Remove the scum as it rises, and when done, 
strain through a cloth and put away. 


Frirp Eecs.—The fat left after frying ham, 
or that which is left in the bake pan after 
browning a ham, is better for frying eggs than 
lard or butter. See that it is boiling hot, but 
not discotored, and drop the eggs in one ata 
time. Let them cook half a minute, then dip 
up some of the boiling fat from the pan and 
pour over them. Continue to do this till they 
are done, and it will not be necessary to turn 
them over, which endangers breaking the 
yolk, Two and a half minutes should cook 
them sufficiently, When dropping them in, 
hold the cup into which you break each one 
close to the pan, and let the egg slip in as 
easily as possible, so that it will not spread, in 
a ragged surface, over the pan. 


Harp two teaspoonfuls 
of butter into a frying-pan, Beat six eggs. 
Season with pepper and salt. When the but- 
ter is very hot, but not scorched, put in the 
eggs; stir until it thickens, aud serve hot. 


Lemon ConsERVE, Wuite.—Boil a pound of 
the finest sugar, take it off the fire, and squeeze 
into it the juice of one lemon at different times, 
stirring continually; it will make the sugar 
as white as milk if properly done; take care 


not to drop any of the seeds into it; work it 
well together, and when it is of an equal sub- 
stance (which prove in the same manner as 
any other jelly), pour it intoa mould. Lemon 
conserve is made in the same manner, only 
that the sugar must be boiled toa greater 
height than fur white lemon conserve. 


Panapda.—Set a little water on the fire with 
a glass ef white wine, some sugar, a very little 
nutmeg and lemon-peel; meanwhile grate 
some crumbs of bread; the moment the water 
boils up, put in the bread crumbs (without 
taking it off the fire), and let it boil as fast as 
itcan, When of a proper consistence, that is, 
when just of a sufficient thickness to drink, 


take it off the fire. 


PALATES AND SWEETBREADS.—Boil the pal- 
ates till the black skin can be easily peeled off; 
parbuil the sweetbreads with them; skin and 
cut the palates into pieces, and if the sweet- 
breads are large, cut them in two the long 
way; dust them with flour, and fry them of a 
light brown, in butter; then stew them in 
rather more than a pint of the liquor in which 
they were builed. Brown a piece of butter 
with flour; add it, with a little cayenne, salt, 
pepper, grated lemon-peel and nutmeg, and a 
glass of white wine. A little before serving, 
stir in a spoonful of vinegar or the squeeze of 
a lemon, 


PANCAKES IN AppPp_Les.—Cut some apples 
very small, stew them with a little white wine, 
grated lemon-peel, pounded cinnamon and 
brown sugar; mash them, and spread it over 
pancakes; roll them up, and serve with sifted 
loaf-sugar over them. 


PANcaKEs Finz.—To three tablespoonfals of 
flour add six well-beaten eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of white wine, four ounces of melt- 
ed butter nearly cold, the same quantity of 
pounded loaf-sugar, half a grated nutmeg and 
a pint of cream; mix it well, beating the bat- 
ter for some time, and pour it thiu over the 


pan, 


SweEeETBREADS.—Parbvil them, and let them 
get cold; then cut them in pieces, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick; dip them in the 
yolk of an egg, then in fine bread crumbs 
(some add spice, lemon-peel and sweet herbs); 
put some clean dripping into a frying-pan; 
when it boils put in the sweetbreads, and fry 
them a fine brown. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A colored preacher at Sparta, Ga., some 
time ago, was heard to say in a funeral ser- 
mon of a deceased brudder:—* He rumi.aates 
no longer among us; he have exonerated 
from the syllogisms of this world’s discrimi- 
nations, and when he gets to de cold dry 
streem of the river Jordin, the Kerosines 
and Periphens will meet him dare to row 
him over on dry land to the silverstering 
city.” 


An exchange is puzzled by the question of 
a correspondent, “ Whether the Mr. Jefferson 
who is playing ‘Rip Van Winkle’ at the 
theatres is the sane man who was President 
of the United States, or his son?” The anx- 


ious inquirer of this question should be put 
in the same category with the man who, 
having heard that Columbus was in Ohio, 
immediately started West to interview the 
old man about the voyage which resulted in 
the discovery of America. 


A lady teacher inquired of the members 
of a class of juveniles, if any of them could 
name We four seasons, Instantly the chub- 
by hand of a five-year old was raised, and 
promptly came the answer, “ Pepper, salt, 
vinegar and mustard.” 


A bright man, not knowing what to do 
with his dog, hitched him to the tail-board 
of his wagon while he went in a saloon, 
While in there the horse took fright and ran 
ata tearing pace down the street, the dog 
following after as a matter of course. When 
last seen, the dog’s interest in the affair 
didn’t appear to have abated any, but it was 
quite evident he wasn’t gaining any on the 
wagon. 


A Detroit man who had contributed a 
bundle of his cast-off clothing for the relief 
of the victims of the Minnesota fire, received 
from one of the sufferers the following note: 

“The committy man giv me amongst oth- 
er things wat he called a pair of pants, and 
*twould make me pant sum to ware’em. I 
found your name on one of the pokits. My 
wife laffed so when I shode ’em to her [ thot 
she wood hav a conipshun fit. She wants 
to no if there lives and brethes one who has 


legs no bigger than that. She sed if there 
was he orter be taken up for vagriusy for 
having no visible means of support. I 
couldn’t get ’em on my oldest boy, so [ used 
’em for gun cases. If you had another pare 
to spare my wife wood like to get’em to 
hang up by the side ov the fireplace to keep 
the tongs in.” 


By a squall in Delaware Bay lately while 
sailing in a yacht, two young men were over- 
taken. At Nazareth Methodist Chur-h, on 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, at public wor- 
ship they had occasionally been present, 
From the way things looked, the capsizing of 
their shallop was very near inevitable. 

“ Bill,” said one to the other, “ this is a se- 
rious business; can you pray ?” 

“No, I can't; I’ve heard Joe Quinn do it, 
and I’ve listenea to Bill Post, but I can’t do 
it myself.” 

“ Well, you can sing a hymn, can’t you? 
For God’s sake do something.” 

“No, I can’t sing here. How can I sing 
when this boat at any moment may drown 
us both ?” 

“Well, we must do something religious. 
If you can’t pray and can’t sing, let’s take up 
a collection.” 

To this Bill consented. In his compan- 
ion’s hat he deposited thirteen pennies, a 
cockscrew, and a broken-bladed knife. As 
he did this, the wind lulled, and the shallop 
made a successful landing. 


“ My dearest uncle,” says a humorous writ- 
er, “was the most polite man in the world, 
He was making a voyage on the Danube, 
and the boat sunk, My uncle was just on 
the point of drowning. He got his head 
above the water for once, took off his hat 
and said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, will you 
please excuse me ?’ and down he went.” 


There is a good story afloat about Mr, 
Bancroft. The old fellow is quite a dandy, 
and very fond of flirting with the girls, 
Passing out upon a balcony one evening with 
a gay New York lassie, he began making 
love to her, She called him “ Mr. Bancroft.” 
“ Now, really, dear Miss C—,” said that an 
cient beau, “ you must not call me that—call 
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me George!” A fow moments afterwards 
they returned to the drawing-room and min- 
gled with the throng, when to the amaze- 
ment and horror of our ambassador, the 
mischievous girl exclaimed loud enough for 
the whole company to hear, “‘ George, I have 
dropped my glove; please go and look for it.” 
George went, but has not returned with that 
glove yet. 


A certain doctor was apt to quarrel with 
his wife. Returning from a professional 
visit, he was overtaken by a terrible storm, 
A return hearse came up going homeward. 
The doctor crept in with pall and plume for 
his companions. ‘The hearse stopped at the 
door; the lady looked out. “ Who have you 
got there, coachman?” “The doctor, mad- 
am.” “Well, thank heaven for granting me 
resignation! So the poor man has gone to 
his long home at last!” “Thank you, my 
love,” said the doctor, getting out of the 
hearse, “ for your kind regards for my safety.” 


If a young woman wishes to have herself . 


published as “ fascinating, beautiful and ac- 
complished,” let her pack up her clothes ina 
dirty towel, crawl out of the back up-stairs 
window, some dark rainy night, and elope 
with the man that curries and feeds her 
dad’s horses, It’s a big price to pay for com- 
pliments; but it will bring them just as cer- 
tain as a dirty rain water barrel will beget 
mosquitos in August. It will enhance her 
charms three hundred per cent by the time 
her case gets into the papers. 


The following note to a school-teacher in 
Troy shows that there is one woman who 
knows her rights—and knowing, dare main- 
tain them: “ Miss i want you to kno 
that i am the boss of my boy and when i say 
iwant him to cum home at recess i mean 
business and dont want him kept till school 
is out if mothers aint to say what they want 
don about such things its time somebody 
knode it i dont want trubble but iam bound 
to have my rites yuoaes truely ” 


In a certain school the geography class 
was called up to pass examination before 
the committee-man, and questions were 
asked about St. Helena and the grave there 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. “Where has he 
since been entombed?” was the next ques- 
tion. “In Paris, with great pomp,” answered 
the pupil, very readily,and in the exact 


Facts and Fancies. 


words of the book. “Right; and what do 
you understand by ‘great pomp?” asked 
the committee-man,. “A big nigger!’ re 
sponded the youth; and then, observing a 
surprised expression creeping over the faces 
of the listeners, he added, “I s’pose they 
buried him with one of his old slaves!” 


If there is any place in this world where a 
person’s character can get handled, it is a 
sewing-circle, Just the square-root of the 
power wielded by these societies has never 
been known until lately. They have been 
figuring it duwn in Milwaukee, and have 
concluded that a well organized and healthy 
sewing-circle can blast a person’s reputation 
in just seven minutes, 


A lost cow was lately advertised by the 
following notice, which was posted on trees 
and fences near the owner’s dwelling. 
“Strayed or Stolen—A large Red Kow, with 
Yaller Specks on herrightear, She is about 
seven or eight years old, and belongs to a 
poor widow with a short tail. Ten dollars 
will be given to anybody who will return her 
to Newark, Gune 17, 180072.” 

Little Willie, being told to sit still during 
a thunder shower, asked what the noise was, 
He was told by the awestruck lady who had 
him in charge that it was the voice of God, 
and again admonished to keep still. But 
in spite of this injunction, as another and 
heavier clap of thunder came, he broke out 
with, “ Why, Miss M., he’s a hollerin’ now.” 


A German expressman called at a house 
in Clinton Street, Brooklyn, recently, to de- 
liver a box. He rang the bell, and a servant 
girl opened the door, when the expressman 
said, “ I have got a schmall pox; and if you 
likes I will carry it up stairs.” The girl 
looked horror-stricken, and not relishing the 
idea of admitting a man with small-pox, 
slammed, bolted and barred the door in the 
astonished expressman’s face, 


A little girl of fivesummers was the happy 
recipient of a velvet cloak, of which she was 
very proud, One day, soon after, she was 
discussing her dresses, their beauty, style, 
ete., when her mother, by way of nipping 
her vanity in the bud, said, “My dear, do 
you not know there are more important 
things to talk of than dresses?’ Quickly 
she replied, “ O yes, mamma, velvet cloaks.” 


— 
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| What Brown knows about Torchlight Processions, 
pi Brown is importuned to carry a Transparency. During the march stops for refreshme. ts. 
7 Mistakes a street-lizht for his Transparenc ~. Is marchi ig on to glory. 
= - \ 
H A sudden attack of the Enemy. How Brown appeared to the eyes of his Wife. 


